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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CO — — ———— ——— — — rn ooo 


SEVERAL publications have already 
appeared relative to the Iſle of Wight. 
It will therefore be naturally expected, 
that the author of the preſent one either 
produce ſomething new on the ſubje&, or 
preſent the materials before offered to 
the public, in a different and improved 
form. 
Both theſe objetts it has been his en- 
deavour to attain; with what ſucceſs the 


reader will beſt pronounce. 


Frequent 


| vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Frequent viſits to the iſland, and ha- 
bitual propenſities, * allowed him oppor— 
tunity and inclination to make ſome 
collections relative to its natural hiſtory; 
and a conviction that very little infor- 
mation of this kind had hitherto been 
| given to the world, inſpired the hope of 
| his collections carrying at leaſt the re- 
commendation of novelty with them, 
ſhould he methodize and publiſh them. 
This he at length determined to do; 
adding, at the ſame time, to his plan, a 
luminous and "methodical, but conciſe 


detail, of the principal circumſtances in 


* © or: eywye 


Hs vans Toyzpai YAuuegurreo ano ieobai,” — Hom, Odyſl, 


To me no fond purſuits ſuch pleaſures yield, 


As the gay ſcenes of Nature's varied held. 


the 


ADVERTISEMENT. vil 
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the military, eccleſiaſtical, and civil hiſ- 
tory of the iſland. 

He would not, however, be underſtood 
to have attempted a complete natural 
hiſtory of the Iſle of Wight, in the ſollow- 
ing pages, He wiſhes them to be con- 
ſidered rather as an index, which ſome 
future fauniſ may improve and amplify. 
An accurate natural hiſtory of this varied 
and extenſive diſtritt, would, of itſelf, 
form a very bulky volume; ſo large an 
one, as perhaps the abilities and leiſure 
of no ſingle individual would allow him 
to complete. The ſubject is ſo un- 
bounded, and Nature ſa inexhauſtible, 
that, even after all his labors, he muſt find 
much remained undone; and be content 


at laſt to allow the truth of the Philo- 


ſopher's 


| viii ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſopher's obſervation : © Multum adhuc 
reſtat operis, multumque reſtabit ; nec ulli 
i, nato poſt mille ſecula præcludetur occafio 
ö N aliguid adhuc adjiciendi.. 


* L. A. Seneca, Epiſt. Ixiv. 
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OF THE ORIGINAL INHABITAN TS OF THE 
| ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tur imperfect light which glimmers on the 

early antiquities of Britain, is chiefly imparted 

by the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 
From theſe ſources of intelligence we collett, 


that the Aboriginal inhabitants of this kingdom 
were a. tribe of the Celtz, Galatæ, or Gauls, 
5 B (deſcendants 
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(deſcendants of the Gomerians, or Phrygians) 
who migrated hither from the coaſt of Gaul.* 

At what period they performed this migration, 
cannot, perhaps, be exaftly aſcertained ; though 
it ſeems likely to have happened about one thou- 
ſand years before the Chriſtian Æra. 

The Kentiſh ſhore would probably be the 
{pot which firſt received theſe wanderers, on 
account of its vicinity to the regions from 
whence they came. They would not, however, 
long confine themſelves to this corner of the 
kingdom ; the preſſure of additional emigrants 
would oblige them to ſeek more diſtant habita- 
tions, and they would ſoon extend themſelves 
along the Southern and Eaſtern coaſts of the 
country. This would probably happen about a 
century after the arrival of the original tribe ; 
at which period we may ſuppoſe the Iſle of 
Wight received its firſt inhabitants. 


Tacitus, de Vit. Agric. c. xi. Strabo, lib. II. et 
Ceſar, lib. V. 


1 Whitaker's Hiſt, Mancheſter, b. I. c. i. p. 7. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Aborigines do not ſeem to have been 
far removed from the rudeſt ſtate of ſavage life; 
they were barbarous and unenlightened ; having 
no fixed habitations; wandering from place to 
place; and ſubſiſting chiefly by the labours of 
the chace.* 

After theſe wild tribes had continued about 
five centuries in their a mere another hoſt 
of wanderers, to whom hiſtorians give the appella- 
tion of Belge, deſerted their own country, Gallia 
Belgica, croſſed the ſtrait that ſeparated them 
from Britain, and began to diſperſe themſelves 
through the Southern ſhores of the kingdom, 
A people, who, though originally a Cellic tribe, 
were not marked by the ſame ferocious charac- 


teriſtics with their anceſtors, but were more 


cultivated and refined; more civilized in their 


manners, and comfortable. in their modes of 
life. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, however, that theſe 
new viſitors would gain an immediate, or a 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the diſtri, to which 


* Czfar, lib. V. 


B 2 accident, 
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accident, curioſity, or diſtreſs, had led them. 
Every inch of territory was obſtinately diſputed, 
and many a bloody battle fought, ere the ſurly 
Britons were driven by their ſucceſsful invaders 
into the interior, and more retired parts of the 
country. At length the Belge ſucceeded, and 
before the period of Cæſar's arrival in Britain, 
the whole Southern coaſt was in the poſſeſſion 
of this warlike tribe. | 

The Ifle of Wight had, doubtleſs, been deeply 
affected by this great and general revolution; 
and, at leaſt a century before the Chriſtian Era, 
had received, in the room of its ſordid and barba- 
rous inhabitants, a race of people who already 
underſtood and prattiſed the arts of huſbandry 
and commerce.* 

In their poſſeſſion, it ſoon began to aſſume a 
more comfortable appearance than it had hitherto 
exhibited ; villages and townst were built, and 
its ports viſited by foreign traders. 


* Czſar, ut ſupra. 


+ It ſeems likely that a Britiſh town, or city, flood on, 
or near the ſpot of the preſent Cariſbrook ; for Caer broc 


(the probable original name) is a Celtic compound, as 
nifying the, city or town of yew trees. 
The 
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The daring ſpirit of the Phoenician naviga- 
tors, had led them to the South-Weſtern pro- 
montories of Britain, about four centuries be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour.* Here they 
found an article of traffic, rare and uſeful; and 
immediately entered into a commercial correſ- 
pondence with the Belerian Britons, for the pur- 
chaſe of the tin, which was produced in large 
quantities in the iflands of Cornwall. t 

For upwards of two hundred years did the 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage preſerve the 
monopoly of this lucrative trade, notwithitand- 
ing the conſtant endeayours of all the other 
Mediterranean powers todiſcover and participate 
it. T The Greeks of Marſeilles, however, at 


—M Herodotus, Welſlelingii, P- 254. 


+ Pliny, lib. VII. c. lui. The Scilly Iſlands received 
their ancient appellation of Cafitertdes, from the circum- 
ſtance of their yielding this valuable metal; from the 
Greek, Kægerrepos, tin. | 


So careful were the Phoenicians in concealing the 
courſe of the veſſels employed in this trade, that the captain 
of one of them, perceiving he was purſued by a Roman 
galley, in order to find out to what part he was bound, im- 
mediately {un i bark, to prevent the diſcovery, Strabo, 
p- 205. 


length 
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_ 


length traced out the ſecret, and about two cen- 
turies prior to the Chriſtian Ara, began to avail 


themſelves of it. From this period the Cartha- 


ginian commerce dwindled away, and the Maſ- 


ſylian daily extended itſelf; but as the latter 


people were by no means ſuch experienced ſea- 


men as the mariners of Phcenicia, and conſe- 
quently leſs able to encounter the ſtormy ſeas of 
the Belerian coaſt, the mode of trafhc was (pro- 
bably at the ſolicitation of the Greeks, and. by 
the conſent of the Britons) ſomewhat changed ; 
and the ſtaple of tin removed from the Weſtern 
extremity of the kingdom, to the Southern 


ſhore; and fixed in the Iſle of Wight, or, (ac- 


cording to the name by which it was known to 
the Marſeilleſe) in the Iſland IRtis.* 
The foreign traders were now no longer at 
the trouble of performing a tedious and danger- 
ous voyage; but employing the Venetz of Gaul 
to tranſport the commodity from the new em- 
porium to the oppoſite ſhore, they there receiv- 


ed it, and ſent it over land to Narbonne and 
Marſeilles. 


* Diodorus Siculus, P- 847. F Strabo, 297+ 
We 
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—— — — 
We may fairly ſuppoſe that the Iſle of Wight 
now began to riſe into conſideration. —The re- 


ſort of foreign merchants to its ports, would in- 
troduce a degree of civilization among its in- 
habitants, hitherto unknown on the Southern 
ſhores of Britain. A rapid progreſs would be 
made in all the neceſſary arts of life. Improve- 
ments would be adopted in the civil polity of 
the people; and the whole diſtritt would ſoon 
{mile with wealth, comfort, and proſperity.. - . - 


CHAP. 
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1 

x 
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or THE ROMANS, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT." 
1 HE expeditions of Cæſar into Britain can- 
not be conſidered as amounting to a conqueſt of 
the country. His firſt deſcent was little more 
than a diſcovery of it.“ The ſucceſſes alſo 


which attended his ſecond, were confined only to 


the South-Eaſtern corner of the iſland, and gave 
to the Romans neither a firm footing, nor 
durable authority in it. To complete the 
reduQtion of our anceſtors, and bring them under 
the Roman yoke, was a taſk left for Claudius to 
perform ; which, by himſelf and his lieutenants, 

* « Igitur primus omnium Romanorum D. Julius cum 
exercitu Britanniam ingreſſus, quanquam proſpera pugna 


terruerit incolas, ac litore potitus ſit, poteſt videri oſten- 
diſſe poſteris, non tradidiſſe.“ Tacitus, Vit, Agric. c. xiii. 
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he effected, about the year of our Lord 43.“ 

Veſpaſian was the leader who chiefly ſignaliſed 
himſelf in the ſubjugation of Southern Britain. 
During his expedition into theſe parts, this ſuc- 
ceſsful commander, it is ſaid, was victorious in 
thirty pitched battles; conquered two powerful | 
nations ; and planted the Roman ſtandard in. the 
Iſle of Wight. 

It is probable this laſt acquiſition was made 


without any great difficulty, ſince there are no 


veſtiges of ancient camps or intrenchments, and 
very few tumuli, f that lead us to apprehend the 
inhabitants of the iſland ſtruggled hard for the 
It is indeed 
found, that conſtant commercial occupations 
have a tendency to deſtroy thoſe finer ſenſibilities 


preſervation of their liberties. 


of the ſoul, without which, genuine patriotiſm, 
and a warm attachment to civil liberty, cannot 
* & Divus Claudius, auttor operis, tranſvectis legionibus 


auxiliisque, et aſſumpto in partem rerum Veſpaſiano.“ 
—Tacitus, ut ſupra. 


+ Tacitus, Hiſt, lib. III. cap. eee. in Vit. 
Veſp. cap. iv. 


f Thele, by the bye, may be attributed to the wh of 
C ſubſiſt. 
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ſubſiſt. 
engaged in the active purſuits of commerce, were 


The merchants of the iſland, deeply 


altogether careleſs as to the protection under which 
it was carried on; whether it were the ſanction 
of their own native laws, or the tolerating 
permiſſion of a conqueror. While their traffic 
continued to be uninterrupted, and their ac- 
cuſtomed gains to be received, they - ſuffered 
but little concern from the idea of their moſt 
facred rights being at the mercy of a foreign 
maſter. Juſtice, however, obliges'us to confeſs, 
that the well-known lenity of the Romans to the 
nations which they reduced, juſtified, in a great 
degree, this confidence and unconcern on the 
part of the conquered. Their laws and their 
religion were generally uninfringed ; their civil 
rights reſpected: or if any alteration were made 
in the one or the other, it was by the intro- 
duction of inſtitutions that had a tendency to 


extend the comforts, and increaſe the happineſs 


of life. 


* For a proof of this, advert to the conduct of 


Agricola, during his reſidence in „ee in 
Vit. Agric. c. xxi. 
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The Romans, having acquired the Ifle of 
Wight, ſoon impoſed the firſt badge of conqueſt 
upon it, by altering its name, which, by an 
eaſy variation, became Vectis, or Vefta, inſtead 
of Ifis. Tradition ſays, they alſo built a for- 
treſs on the ſite of Cariſbrook, and formed it 
into a ſtation; and, indeed, this is very likely 
to have been the caſe, ſince, in their ſelection of 
ſites for theſe places of defence, they uſually 
choſe ſuch ſpots as had been the ground-plots 
of Britiſh cities.“ But the moſt material change 


which the Iſle of Wight experienced, was the 


removal of the tin-ſtaple, and the conſequent 
declenſion of its trade. Londinium, or London, 
had now become the great emporium of the 
kingdom, and began to aſſume that conſequence 
which it has ever fince maintained. Hither the 
merchants of all nations flocked ; and the firſt 


ſeeds of its preſent univerſal commerce might 


be ſeen, in the various articles its market 


* There is not, however, at preſent, the leaſt trace of 
Roman architecture to be diſcerned, 
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exhibited, and the different people who crowded 
its exchange.“ | . 

But few traces of the Roman government 
have been diſcovered in the Iſle of Wight, 
and theſe are confined to a ſmall ſeries of coins, 
about ten or twelve in number, of ſome of 
which the reader will find an- account and 
engraving in the appendix.+F They embrace, 
however, a conſiderable period of time, and 
include ſome of the emperors from Tiberius to 
Gal. Maximianus. | 

It is probable indeed, that a ſmall number of 
the military were ſuflicient to preſerve peace 


and order in this diſtrict; and as the frontiers 


* &« Londinium——cognomento quidem coloniæ non 
inſigne, ſed copia negociatorum et commeatuum maxime 
celebre.” —Tacitus, Annal. lib. XIV. c. xxxiii. 


+ Two coins are mentioned to have been found at 
Newport in 1759; one inſcribed, TIBERIUS CASAR | 
DIVI AUGUSTI FIL. AUGUSTUS. Reverſe, 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, The other had, on one fide, 
2 galley with a croſs at the ſtern; and, on the reverſe, a 
cippus, ſurmounted by a globe croſs---a coin of the lower 
empire, —Gough's Camden, vol. I. p. 144. 0 


af 
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of Wales, and North of Britain, required the 
preſence of all the legionaries that could be 


ſpared, only a few ſoldiers would be left in the 
fortreſs of Cariſbrook. This may account for 
the ſcarcity of coins diſcovered here ; which are 
always found ſomewhat abundantly in places 
where the Romans have been ſtationary for any 
time, 

If we take a view of the picture, that VeRtis, 
and its inhabitants, would probably preſent, 
during the period of the Roman government 
there, we ſhall not be aſtoniſhed at their being 
able to ſupport their power in it, with the ſlight 
military force which they maintained. 

It was invariably the plan of theſe maſters of 
the world,. to bind the conquered nations to 
them, rather by the tie of affeftion than of terror ; 
to treat them rather as friends than as ſlaves. 
Hence, the firſt ſteps they took, after having 
effectually ſubdued them, was to introduce ſuch 

arts, manufactures, and cuſtoms among them, 
as would adminiſter to their amuſement as well 
as comfort, This conduct, indeed, might be 
: | ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted rather by the policy of the Romans, 


than their humanity; ſince they were well 
aware, that modes of refinement, and habits of 
luxury, would more effeQually enervate the 
mind, and extinguiſh that ſtrong attachment 
to freedom, which burns ſo fiercely in the boſom 
of the hardy and unenlightened barbarian, than 
all the ſeverities of flavery. This principle, 
then, they would of courſe adhere to, in their 
conduct to the inhabitants of the Iſle of Wight. 
Such manufattures as were already in uſe among 
them, they would encourage and improve; ſuch 
arts as were unknown to them, they vould 
introduce and promote. The treaſures of the 
ſoil whereon they lived, would be diſcovered and 
unfolded to them. The luxuries of life would 
be held up to their obſervation; and the bath 
and portico, the rich repaſt, and elegant attire, 
recommended to their ule. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, their manners could be gradually 
refined into politeneſs; their minds illumined 


with ſcience; and themſelves, contented with 


* 


5 


the advantages which they poſſeſſed, utterly 
4 Mie ] « : for- 


- 


” aps wk — Van 4 — 


re i 00 of the high avi at ilch 
they were procured. 

That this was the caſe in other parts of 
Britain, we know from the teſtimony of an 
excellent hiſtorian ;* and that it was ſo in the 
Ifle of Wight may be fairly inferred, from 
the peace and quietude of the diſtrict, during the 
whole time the Romans poſſeſſed it; a ſpace of 
four hundred years, wherein we read of no dil- 
turbances on the part of the conquered, nor of 
ſeverity on that of the victors. 

* Tacitus. See his Life of Agricola;* wherein is 
depicted the refined policy of that commander, in thus 


ſoftening and ſubduing the minds o the "CORR 
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CHAP. ITE. 


« 


OY THE SAXONS, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT., 


The peaceable, inactive ſtate in which the 
Britons lived, during the continuance of the 
Romans among them, had, long before the. 
departure of the latter to their own country, 
totally extinguiſhed that enthuſiaſtic love of 
liberty, that contempt of danger and death, 
which were ſtriking features in the character of 
their anceſtors, the ancient Britons. Debilitated 
by ſenſual indulgence, and effeminated by 
indolent voluptuouſneſs, they were utterly 
inadequate, on the deſertion of the Romans, to 
che protection of themſelves againſt the tribes of 
barbarians, who, iſſuing from the mountains of 
Scotland, ſpread devaſtation and ſlaughter thro' 
. ; al 
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all the Southern counties. Repeatedly did the 
unhappy Britons diſpatch embaſhes to Rome, 
intreating the aid of their departed friends, who, 
equally preſſed by the irruptions of barbarians, 
were obliged to concentrate their forces for the 
preſervation of themſelves, Aſſiſtance, however, 
was from time to time afforded them; till, at 
length 'the domeſtic neceſſities of the Romans 
not permitting them to impart further aid, they 
finally left the Britons to their own exertions, 
in the year of our Lord four hundred and 
forty-eight.* 

The depredations of the Pifts and Scots 
continually increaſing, the Britons were reduced 
to the deepeſt diſtreſs ; and, in the fatuity of 
deſpair, invited the Saxons, a warlike German 
people, to their aſſiſtance. A party of theſe 
freebooters, under their leaders, Hengiſt and 
Horſa, obeyed the ſummons, and landed from 


three veſſels, about the year four hundred and 


forty-nine, in the Iſle of Thanet. t They ſoon. 


+ Bede, lib. I. c. xv. 
D diſperſed 


Bede, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. I. c. xm. p. 55: Cantab. edit. £ 


* - 
Hf 


unable to defend. They ſoon put their deter- 
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diſperſed the Northern depredators; but, ob- 
ſerving the imbecility of the Britons, determined 
attempting the acquiſition of a kingdom, which 
its inhabitants appeared unworthy to enjoy, and 


mination into effect; and Hengiſt, after ſhedding 
oceans of blood, and committing the moſt 
horrible atrocities, ſeated himſelf on the throne 
of Kent, in the year of our Lord, four n 
and eighty- eight.“ 


* Bede, lib. I. c. xv. This venerable author, who 
lived at no great diſtance from theſe times, thus deſcribes 
the devaſtations of the Saxons, and the deplorable ſtate 
of the Britons. © Sic enim, et hie agente impio viftore, 
im6 diſponente juſto judice, proximas quaſque civitates 
agrosque depopulans, (ab Orientali mari uſque ad Occi- 
dentale,) nullo prohibente, fuum continuavit incendium, 
totamque prope inſulæ pereuntis fuperficiem oblexit. 
Ruebant ædificia publica, fimul et privata; paſſim ſacer-, 
dotes inter altaria trucidabantur; praules, cum Populis, 
ſine ullo reſpectu honoris, ferro pariter ac flammis 
abſumebantur: nec erat qui erudeliter interemptos ſepul- 
turæ traderet. Itaque nonnulli de miſerandis reliquiis, in 


montibus comprehenſi, acervatim jugulabantur. Alii 
fame confecti procedentos, manus hoſtibus dabant pro 


accipiendis alimentorum ſubſidiis ; xternum ſubituri 
ſervitium, fi tamen non continus trucidarentur, Ali 
tranſmarinas regiones dolentes petebant.” 

l 4 4 Hitherto 
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HFitherto the Ifle of Wight, lying rather 
remote from the ſcene of action, had not been 
agitated by the convulſions which tore the South- 
Eaſtern parts of the kingdom; but the period of 
its ſuffering ſimilar evils was approaching. In 
the year four hundred and ninety-five, Cerdie, 
and his fon Cinric, at the head of a large band 
of Germans, who chiefly conſiſted of a race of 
people called Jutes,“ landed in England, excited 
to action by the ſucceſs which had crowned the 
arms of his Saxon brethren here. Though their 
irruptions were oppoſed by the unconquerable 


ſpirit of Arthur, the gallant prince of the Silures; 
yet, aided by continual ſupplies from the con-. 
tinent, and the aſſiſtance of ſuch tribes as had 
already gained a footing in England, they at 
length bore down all oppoſition, and in the year 
five hundred and thirty gained poſſeſſion of the. 
He of Wight. 


Saxon Chronicle, p. 12, Bede, lib, I. c. xv. De 
Jutarum origine ſunt Cantuarii et Vectuarii, hoc eſt, ea 
gens que Veftam tenet inſulam.” 


+ Sax. Chron, edit. Cantab, Wheloc. p. 509. 
| D 2 A ſpirit 
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A ſpirit of revenge is one of the moſt ſtriking 
features of the ſavage character; and hence it is 


that, in all the conteſts of barbarous nations, the 
Acene of blood is ſeldom cloſed, without the 
infliction of death or torture on the perſons of 
the conquered, Irritated by oppoſition, the two 
Saxon leaders followed the diQtates of unbridled 
paſſion, and flew moſt of the inhabitants whom 
the rage of war had ſpared, in * blood, at the 
city of Cariſbrook. * 

Cerdic, the firſt Saxon monarch of the Ile of 
Wight, died, A. D. 534 ; and bequeathed this 
acquiſition to his nephew Withgar, tor, according 
to ſome authors, to his two nephews, Withgar 
and Stuffa. t | een 


=” 
— Bede, ut ſupra, * Cirtic namque, et Cinric filius 


ejus, congregatis ingentibus copiis apud Withland, Præ- 
ati ſunt, belloque devictam inſulam cepërunt, et in- 
numerabilem hoſtium ſtragem fecerunt apud "hoy 
xiii anno en ſui.” —Leland, Colle. vol. II. p- 293-, 

9 Cerdic moriens dedit Vectam inſulam Withgaro ſuo 


ex akin nepot1, qui poſtea eidem regnavit.” —Leland, | 
Collect. vol. I. p. 78. 
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Theſe ferocious chieftains filled up the mea- 
ſure of woes which the unhappy Britons of the 
Iſland were doomed to experience; and actually 
murdered all ſuch of them as had ſurvived the 


perſecutions of their uncle Cerdic.* Withgar 


alſo. gave a new appellation to Cariſbrook, its 
moſt conſiderable town ; which was now called, 
after his own name, Withgartſburg, that is, the 
city of Withgar. . | 

Thus have we ſeen the Ifle of Wight change 
its inhabitants a ſecond time. The Saxons now 
poſſeſſed it entirely, and, though ſometimes 
diſturbed. by the tranſient viſits of the Danes, 
retained the. undivided poſſeſſion of it for five 
centuries, till the conqueſt of the kingdom by 
the Normans. 

We find nothing recorded relative to this 
diſtridt, from the maſſacre by Withgar to the 
year {ix hundred and ſixty-one, when it was 


1 ; attacked and laid waſte by Wulpher King of 


{ 


* Sax. Chron. p- 18. 


+ The iſland itſelf alſo began to be called Wiht, or 


Wihtland— an eaſy corruption of the Roman VeRa, 
or, Mectis. 


Mercia, 
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Mercia, the ſon of Penda. He preſented his 
conqueſt to Edelwalch, King of the South 
Saxons, who had been his baptiſmal ſponſor.“ 
| The Ifle of Wight continued ſubjett to this 
monarch till the year ſix hundred and eighty-ſix, 
when Ceadwalla, a lineal deſcendant of Cerdic, 
and King of Weſſex, ſlew Adelwalch, and an- 
nexed this territory to his own dominions. As 
the iſlanders were yet idolaters, this warrior, in 
the true ſpirit of the times, determined to ex- 
terminate the whole of them, and people their 
habitations with his own ſubjects. A fourth part 
of theſe devoted wretches were, however, ſaved, 
in conſequence of a vow which he had made, 


when attempting to conquer the iſland, of 
dedicating this proportion of its inhabitants, and 
their lands, to the Lord. He performed this 
vow by conferring three hundred families (for. 
the iſland only contained twelve hundred), and 
their property, on Biſhop. Wilfred Who com- 
mitted the care of them, and the diſtrict, to a 
nephew of his own, a prieſt called: Bernwinus.t 


8 Sax. Chron. Wheloc. P · 5 16. 7. * Ped * 


+ Bede, lib. IV; c. Ki.. gs 
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This anecdote is ſomewhat curious, as it gives us 
an opportunity of comparing the population of 
the iſland eleven hundred years ago, with the 
ſtate of it at preſent ; for if we allow an average 
of five ſouls to a family, we ſhall find that it 
contained, in the ſeventh century, not more than 
fix thouſand inhabitants; whereas a conjettural 
cenſus, made about four years ago, brought its 
population to eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſouls. A prodigious increaſe ; and a ſtriking 
example of what agriculture and commerce are 
gradually able to effect. 

The Iſle of Wight prefents but a ey 
and diſguſting appearance during the early 
periods of the Saxon dominion in it. Every 
veſtige of refinement diſappeared when the 
Britons were exterminated. Their conquerors, 
remarkable only for determined valorand the 
boundleſs love of freedom, neither reſpected, nor 
cultivated; the arts of peace. Commerce and 
huſbandry were alike neglected; war and hunting 
alone purſued; and a cloud of ignorance, 
terocity, and ſuperſtition, fettled for centuries 


over the whole diftriQ; 
French | CHAP. 
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CHAP; IV. 


OF THE DANES, AND NORMANS, IN THE ISLE 


The Saxons did not long retain the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Wight. A 
formidable enemy, towards the latter part of the 
ninth century, began to interrupt their quiet. 
This was the Danes, a ferocious race, who 
inhabited Denmark, Sweden, JutJand, and the 
other frozen regions of the North. The penury 
of their own country had early impelled theſe 
people to commit depredations on happier 
climes; and in conſequence of theſe freebooting 
habits they had acquired conſiderable ſkill in 
naval tactics. Their ſhips, being ſmall and light, 
were eaſily managed, and extremely ſwift. 
With theſe they ran up rivers and creeks; 
hauled 


\ 


, 
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hauled them aſhore; raiſed a ſlight rampart 
around them; and then began the work of 
plunder. Having effetted as much havoc as 
they could; and collected as much booty as 
they were able to carry away, they immediately 
embarked ; and, before meaſures could be taken 
to repel them, were at ſea. 

Theſe ravagers had made ſeveral deſcents ON. 
the Southern coaſt, before they attempted the 
Ifle of Wight.“ At length ſix Daniſh ſhips, 
in the year eight hundred and ninety-ſeven, 
appeared off this place; the crews of which, 
landing, committed great depredations, and then 
ſailed for the coaſt of Devonſhire. The throne 
of England, was, however, at this time filled by a 
prince altogether equal to the arduous times in 
which he lived. Alfred, ever attentive to the 
aggrandizement of his country, and the improve- 
ment of his {ubjetts, had obſerved the ſuperiority 
of the Daniſh/ to the Engliſh ſhips, and had 
already conſtructed veſſels higher, longer, and 
ſwifter, than thoſe of his enemies. Nine of 
» Sax. Chron. p. 64 et 73. 8 
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this deſcription he diſpatched to the Weſt of 
England, to intercept and puniſh the Northern 
invaders. Theſe effettually revenged the out- 
rages which had been committed, by taking 
two of the Daniſh ſhips; driving three on 
ſhore; and killing a great number of their 
men. Such as were taken priſoners, Alfred 
tried as pirates at Wincheſter, and condemned 
them to be hanged.* 

To particularize the various tranfient viſits 
of theſe naval robbers to the Ifle of Wight, 
would be tireſome and uſeleſs ; as they were, at- 
tended with no permanent effect, and as they 
all exhibit the ſame diſguſting ſcene of unmer- 
ciful butchery and waſting conflagration. We 
paſs over, therefore, the temporary diſtreſſes of 
the illanders, occaſioned by theſe inroads; as well 
"as the deſcent of Earl Godwin, in the year 
one thouſand and fifty-two,t (who had been out- 
lawed by Edward the Confeſſor,) and the in- 
vaſion of Toſti, ſon of Earl Godwin, in one 


Sax. Chron, Wheloc, p. 546. 


+ Sax. Chron. p. 166. 
thouſand 
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thouſand and fixty-fix ;* that we may notice the 
more weighty alterations which took place in the 
internal ſtate of the iſland by the Norman 
conqueſt, 

The important battle of Haſtings, fought on 
the fourteenth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thouſand and ſixty-ſix, put the crown 
of England, together with the dominion of the 
Ifle of Wight, and other dependancies, into the 
poſſeſſion of William the Norman. 

It is obſerved, that what is acquired with eaſe, 
is, generally, diſſipated with thoughtleſſneſs; an 
axiom, the truth of which is well exemplified in 
the extravagant munificence with which the 
Conqueror rewarded the barons who attended 
him in this expedition. His kinſman, William 
Fitz-Oſborne, ſtood particularly high in his 
favor; as he had long been a confidential friend ; 
had planned and afliſted the attempt on England ; 
been marſhal of the Norman army at the battle 
of Haſtings, and, by his active valor, had greatly 
contributed to the ſucceſs of that well-fought 


* Florence of Worceſter, p. 428. edit. 1592. 


day, 
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day. Theſe ſervices the monarch rewarded by 
the donation of the Iſle of Wight, to be held by 
Fitz-Oſborne, as freely as William himſelf held 
the realm of England.“ The Norman baron 
imitated the bounty of his lord, and diſtributed 
the lands, thus conferred on him, among the 
ſub-feudatories who ranged themſelves under his 
ſtandard. What became, in the mean time, of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the iſland, thus 
bereft of all their property, we are not informed ; 
but it is likely many of them periſhed through 
want, as was the caſe in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom ; while others were content to lengthen 
a wretched exiſtence by becoming ſlaves, on 
thoſe lands which they had formerly held as 
their own. 

William Fitz-Oſborne, firſt lord of the Iſle of 
Wight, enjoyed his acquiſition only four years, 
being ſlain in battle on the continent. He was 


ſucceeded in his dignity by Roger de en 
Earl of Hereford, his third ſon. 


* Chartulary of Cariſbrook Fray, ü in the poſſeſſion of 
Sir Richard Worlley, bart, 


Gratitude 
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Gratitude is ſo much the virtue of a cultivated 
mind, that it is but rarely found among the 
illiterate and unenlightened. Of this deſcription 
was the Earl of Hereford, who, unmindful of the 
obligations which William had conferred on his 
family, and the perſonal favors he himſelf had 
received at his hands, entered into a conſpiracy 
to depoſe him, during his abſence in Normandy. 
Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, however, 
one of the conſpirators, diſcloſed the ſecret, 
which gave William an opportunity of checking 
it in the bud. Earl Roger was taken, tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. His lands were confiſcated, and 
the Iſle of Wight, amongſt the reſt, eſcheated to 
the crown.“ 

This valuable lordſhip was a' ſecond time 
beſtowed on a ſubjeRt, during the reign of Henry 
the firſt, who granted it to Richard de Redvers, 
a Norman of high deſcent. On his death, 
which occurred in the year one thouſand one 
hundred and thirty-five, Baldwin de Redvers, 
þis ſon, ſucceeded to the dignity. Being a 


* Dugdale's Baron, vol. I. p. 67. 
| deyoted 
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devoted partizan of the empreſs Maud, he was 
one of the firſt to rebel againſt the uſurped 
authority of Stephen. He therefore fortified his 
caſtle of Exeter, put the Iſle of Wight in a ſtate 
of defence, and boldly defied the king. Stephen, 
however, proved too powerful for him; his 
fortreſs was taken; the iſland ſubdued; and 
himſelf obliged to fly the kingdom.“ Shortly 
after this event, an accommodation took place 
between the contending parties, when the honors 
and poſſeſſions, which Baldwin had loſt in the 
ſtruggle, were again reſtored to him ; and he had 
an. opportunity of bequeathing the lordſhip of 
the Ifle of Wight to his ſon Richard, in the year 
one thouſand one hundred and fifty-four.+ | 
After paſſing lineally through ſeveral of the 
Redvers family, the Iſle of Wight devolved to 


* Annal. Waverly, p. 154. 


+ In the year one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
leven, during the time the iſland was in the poſſe ſſion of 
Baldwin's nephew, Richard, a fearful miracle is ſaid to 
have happened in it; a ſhower of blood of two hours 


continuance. * Pluitin inſula Vectæ xiii. cal. ſanguineus 


| imber, fere per duas horas integras.” —Lel, Col. vol, 


I. p. 326. a 
Es William 
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William de Vernon, a collateral branch of the 
ſame ſtock, anno domini one thouſand one 
hundred and eighty- four. The oppreflive gripe 
of King John was extended to this nobleman, 
out of whom he ſqueezed a fine of five hundred 
marks, on reinſtating him in his caſtle of 
Plympton, and allowing him to govern his Iſle 
of Wight tenants, by military ſervice, and, 

according to the laws of the land, by e in 
his court.“ 

It was by this, and ſimilar acts of harſhneſs and 
injuſtice towards his barons, that John at length 
rouſed the ſpirit of this formidable claſs of his 
ſubjects; who, rather for the purpoſe of re- 
dreſſing their own wrongs, than emancipating the 
great body of the people from the oppreſſions 
under which they groaned, raiſed the ſtandard 
of rebellion, and obliged the tyrant to ſign that 
great charter which is the ſacred foundation and 
bulwark of all our liberties. 


It has been obſerved, however, by an hiſtorian, 
on an occaſion analogous to this, that © the king 


Sir Richard Worſley's Hiſt. p. 54. 
| meant 


by, 
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meant not to bind himſelf with fetters of parch- 


57 


ment;” a remark extremely applicable to the 
ratification of Magna Charta: for as ſoon as 
John had pacified the furious barons, by 
complying with their demands, he reſolved not 
to reſt, till he again releaſed himſelf from the 
obligations which neceſſity and fear had impoſed 
upon him. Scarcely therefore had the aſſertors 
of freedom retired to their reſpeQive caſtles, 
when the king applied to the pope for ab- 
ſolution from the tremendous oaths by which 
he had ratified the great charter. He alſo 
empowered his favorites to raiſe bodies of 
mercenary ſoldiers, in Germany, France, and 
Flanders, to aſſiſt his meditated revenge on the 
barons, and his encroachments on the budding 
liberties of his ſubjects. During the time theſe 
crafty negociations were on foot, the king 
retired into the Ifle of Wight, that he might be 
leſs expoſed to the obſervation of the public. 
Here he continued ſome time, confining himſelf 
to the ſociety of the lower ranks of people, ſuch 


as fiſhermen and ſailors ; a conduct which raiſed 
the 
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the curioſity of all, and the merriment of many, 


who aſſerted he had turned fiſherman, or 
merchant; or intended to betake himſelf to the 
profeſſion of piracy.“ 

It is ſomewhat odd, indeed, the monarch 
ſhould chooſe this ſpot for the. place of his 
concealment; fince it was then in the poſſeſſion 
of William de Vernon, a baron who had been 
extremely active in his oppoſition to him. Per- 
haps, however, as the ratification of Magna 
Charta had produced a kind of ſpecious recon- 
ciliation between John and his nobility, he 
apprehended he might remain with tolerable 
ſafety on the demeſne of De Vernon, till his 
plans were ſufficiently matured ; aware that the 
ſecrecy of his negociations would preclude a 
diſcovery of the intentions he harboured, and 
the real manner in which he was employed. 

The Iſle of Wight deſcended, through Bald- 
win the grandſon, and Baldwin the great- 
grandſon, of William de Vernon, to Iſabella, 
(the daughter of the latter Baldwin,) who obtained 


Rapin's Hiſt. Eng. vol. I. p. 277. 
F poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of its lordſhip in the twelfth year of 


Edward I. This lady married William de 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, and, ſurviving him, 
was ſtyled Counteſs of Albemarle, and Lady of 
the Iſle of Wight. | 
and. for ſome centuries - afterwards, it was 
cuſtomary for the great barons to refide upon 
their eſtates, begirt by numerous dependants and 
retainers, and ſurrounded with- the barbaric 
magnificence of the age. The Counteſs Iſabella, 
on the deceaſe of her tord, choſe Cariſbrook 
eaſtle for the place of her abode, where ſhe lived 
for ſome years in almoſt regal ſplendor ; ad- 
miniſtering juſtice; difpenfing charity; and 
heaping donations (according to the miſtaken 
piety of the times) on the numerous monaſteries 
under her'protettion. 

Upon her death-bed, it appears ſhe was pre- 
vailed upon by the agents of Edward I. to 
alienate to the crown this valuable lordſhip, 
for the ſum of fix thouſand marks. Walter, 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, drew the 
deed of ſale; which was executed by the coun- 


In the thirteenth century, 
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teſs, a few hours before her death, in the year 
1293 :* not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of improper 
advantages having been taken of the weakneſs 


and fatuity which generally precede the hour of 
diſſolution. 


* Rot, Parl. 8 et 9, Edward II. 


+ Dugdale, Baron. vol. I. p. 55 et 56. The ſmallneſs 
of the purchaſe-money, and other circumſtances, ſeem to 
indicate ſomething fraudulent and diſhonorable in this 
tranſaction ; fince fix thouſand marks (about ¶ 4000 
ſterling) can never, by any reaſonable mode of calculating 
the comparative value of money, be ſuppoſed to have been 
the real worth of the iſland in the thirteenth century. 
Beſides, Edward himſelf, a few years previous to 
Iſabella's death, had entered into a treaty with her 
daughter Aveline, and Edmund Crouchback her huſband, 
to pay her no leſs than twenty thouſand marks, together 
with the grant of an eſtate, for a fimple aſſurance of this 
valuable lordſhip, to himſelf and heirs, after the deceaſe 
of her mother; a treaty which. was annulled by the 
premature death of Aveline. Gough's Camden, vol, 
J. Ps I 25 . 
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MILITARY HISTORY OF THE ISLAND 110 
EDWARD THE FIRST TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. | 
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D URING the time the Iſle of Wight con. 
tinued in the De Redvers family, its poſleſſors 


ie Ba 


_ 


l ſeem to have held it by the moſt free and 
Fe independent tenure. By the grant of Henry 1 
1 to Richard de Redvers, that baron became Wl 
j a * . 35 
Fi poſſeſſed not only of the royal demeſnes within 


ow... 
— — 


this diſtri, but was inveſted alſo with «the 


Y dominion of the whole iſland ; holding it under 
0 the 
wv 

| | 
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the crown in eſcuage,* at fifteen knights“ fees 
and an half. 
A fief of ſuch importance, of conſiderable 


magnitude, and great ſtrength from the circum- 
ſtances of its fituation, was ſoon found, in the 
turbulent and unſettled ſtate of the government 
at this period, to give too much conſequence to 
a ſubjett, and afford him too frequent oppor- 
tunities of inſulting: and endangering regal 
authority. The wiſdom of Edward I., therefore, 
determined him to make the Iſle of Wight an 
appendage to the crown, and his policy at length 
gave him poſſeſſion of it, in the manner mentioned 
in the laſt chapter. 

* According to the cuſtoms of the feudal ſyſtem, the 
king could demand the perſonal attendance of all his 
vaſſals in war. This troubleſome ſervice was, however, 
very ſoon changed into a pecuniary compoſition, which 
was aptly enough termed ęſcuage, from the word ſcutum, the 

Latin for ſhield. It was a ſum paid upon every knight's 


fee, for {ome reigns precarious and uncertain ; being at 
times 20s. per knight's fee, at others, 2 marks, &c. 


+ One knight's fee was compoſed of four hydes of 
land; and each hyde contained one hundred Norman 
acres, which were equal to one hundred and twenty 
Engliſh ones. Arthur Agarde, p. 9. 
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Shortly after Edward's purchaſe of it, the 


preparations of Philip, King of France, to in- 


vade the Engliſh coaſt, threw the Southern part 


of the kingdom into ſome conſternation ; and a 
deſcent being apprehended on the Iſle of Wight, 
Edward took proper precautions for its defence, 
by giving a joint commiſſion to the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Adam de Gordon,* and Sir Richard 
de Affeton, to att as wardens of it. The French 
force, however, took a direQtion more to the 


his Adam de Gordon was a famous rebel and free- 
booter in the reign of Henry III., who ranged through 
the extenſive foreſts of Hampſhire, committing de- 
predations on all who fell into his hands. He became at 
length ſufficiently formidable to merit the notice of 
government, and Prince Edward was, diſpatched in 
purſuit of him, They met near Alton in Hampſhire, 
and a deſperate ſingle combat immediately commenced 
between them; in which Edward was at length vic- 
torious, though not without great difficulty, Inſtead of 
being enraged by the oppoſition of Gordon, the young 
prince was ſtruck with admiration of his valor ; pardoned 
him on the ſpot for his former atrocities, and received him 
into his confidence and friendſhip. A curious example 
of the romantic ſpirit of the times; and a remarkable 
inſtance of generous gallantry in Edward. IT. Wakes, 


p. 76. . | 
TY Eaſtward ; 
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Eaſtward, attacked the town of Dover, re- 


duced it to aſhes, and retired.“ 

The peace of the iſland continued unmoleſted 
till the reign of Edward III.; whoſe abſurd 
claims to the crown of France involved him in 
a war with France, which, though brilliant with 
reſpett to temporary ſucceſs, was extremely 
pernicious to his country in its conſequences. 
During theſe hoſtilities, the Iſle of Wight was 
repeatedly threatened with a deſcent, which 
induced the iſlanders to enter into regulations 
for their ſecurity, of the following nature: + 
1. That there ſhould be but three ports in the 
iſland ; namely, La Riche, Shamblord, and 
Yarmouth. 

2. That three perſons ſhould be appointed 
wardens of theſe ports, who were to prevent any 
one from retiring from the iſland, or exporting 
proviſions from thence without licence. 

3- That none but licenſed boats ſhould be 
permitted to paſs, except the boat belonging to 


* Trivetus, p. 284. 


+ Rot. Par. 12th Edward III. | 
| the 
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the abbot of Quar; a boat belonging to Sir 
Bartholomew de Liſle, and another belonging to 
Robert de Pimely. | 
4. That ſeveral watches ſhould be awed 
and perſons nominated to ſuperintend them and 
the beacons.* | 
Nor were theſe precautions uſeleſs, for in 
the thirteenth of Edward III., the French 
attually landed at the Eaſtern exiremity of the 
iſland, in conſiderable force. They were, 
however, ſoon oppoſed by. Sir John de Long- 
ford, Sir Bartholomew de Lifle, and Sir Theobald 


Ruſſel, (who had been appointed wardens,) with 
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a body of iſlanders under their command. A 
ſharp conflict enſued, in which Sir Theobald 
Ruſſell was ſlain, but the French were obliged to 


retire with loſs to their ſhipping. 3 


- 
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— 
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The ſituation of the iſland, immediately op- 
polite to the coaſt of France, rendered it always 
liable to viſits from the French, before the 
exiſtence of thoſe caſtles, which the prudence of 
Henry VIII. erected. So that there was ſcarcely 


„Sir R. Worſley, p. g1. 
A War 


—- 
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4 war with that kingdom from the thirteenth to the 
ſeyenteenth century, in which ſome attempts were 
not made to land in the Iſle of Wight. Many of 
the inhabitants, indeed, conſcious of its expoſed 
ſituation, and the . conſtant danger in which 
they ſtood of loſing their lives and fortunes, 
during the almoſt ' perpetual hoſtilities between 
France and England in the fourteenth century, 
voluntarily withdrew, with their effects, to the 
coaſt of Hampſhire: and this ſpirit of emigra- 
tion began to. be ſo univerſal amongſt them, that 
Edward III. was obliged to enforce their con- 
tinuance on it, by an order to the wardens, that 
the lands of thoſe who had retired from the 
iſland, and did not immediately return, ſhould 
be ſeized, and eſcheat to the crown.“ 
G:.: It appears 
Breu. Regis de Morando in Inſ. Ve&3, 51. Ed. III. 
Rex dilectis et fidel, luis, Johi. de Cavendiſh et focus ſuis 
juſticiariis ad placita coram nobis tenenda aſſignatis, ſal., 
&e. Cum inſula Vecta, quæ infra littus maris in 
comitatu Southamptonie ſituatur, hoſtibus noſtis publicis 
maximè fit propinqua, quam etiam inſulam iidem hoſtes 
multum deſiderant; et cum, infra breve tempus, appro- 
pinquare et debellare proponunt, ut audivimus, ct ſe 


parant, Nos licet de aviſamento concilit noſtri ſeſſiones 
DSLY | noſtr2s 
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It appears that their apprehenſions were not 
without foundation. Early in Richard's reign, 
the French, with a multitude of gallies and ſhips, 
landed at the village of Rye, which they burnt 
to the ground, making priſoners of many of its 
inhabitants, and murdering the reſt. They then 
proceeded into the heart of the ifland, and at- 
tacked Cariſbrook- caſtle, whither numbers of the 
iſlanders had retired for protettion. This for- 
treſs was defended by a gallant knight, Sir Hugh 
Tyrrel, who, by bis prudence and bravery, at 


length obliged the invaders to retire, but not be- 


fore they had extorted a contribution of one 


duand marks from the inhabitants, who were 


on a 6 1 | ul. 4 ; 1 ++ 


% 


noſtras i in com. pradicte ad piacita coram nobis tenenda 
quamdiu noſtræ placuerit voluntati ordinaverimus, vo- 
Iumus tamen et jubemus quod omnes et ſinguli reſidentes 
et habitantes in inſulà Ve&3, cujuſcunque fuerint ſtatũs 
et conditionis, ſalvationi et defenſioni ejuſdem inſulæ 
continue intendant, et ibidem moram faciant et remaneant, 


abſque eo quod ipſi ſeu eorum aliquis coram nobis in 


ſeſſionibus noſtris in comitatu præditto comparere ſeu 
venire, vel in aſſiſis juratis ſeu fecognitionibus aliquibus 
ibidem (quanquam nos ſpeeialiter tangant,) poni ſeu 
panellari non compellatur, aut tenentur quocunque modo 
vel colore quouſque aliud inde duxerimus demandandum, 
Ke. Rymer's Feed. vol. VII. p. 147. : | 
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glad, by theſe means, to reſcue their houſes and 
property from fire and devaſtation.“ . 
The annaliſts have tranſmitted to us ſome 
other accounts of attempts by the French to ſur- 
priſe this place. One of theſe occurred in the 
fifth year of Henry V., when a large party 
of them landed, for the purpoſe, as they aſſert- 
ed, of keeping Chriſtmas there: their entertain- 
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ment, however, was but a ſorry one; for the 
iſlanders being apprized of their arrival, ſud- 
denly attacked, and deſtroyed, a great number 
of them. 

Not learning prudence from their ill ſucceſs, 
they made another hoſtile viſit a ſhort time after 
this failure, demanding a ſubſidy, in the name of 
Richard II. and Iſabella his queen. The 
conduct of the iſlanders on the occaſion, marks 


In this expedition the French burned the towns of 
Newtown and Yarmouth, They made the following 
{tipulation alſo with the inhabitants, before they agreed 
to retire, which is ridiculous, enough, from the im- 
probability of its heing regarded, had the invaders inſiſted 
on its, obſervance; That, ſhould they return within 
twelve months after their departure, the 1flanders would not 
attempt to interrupt their devaſtation. : 


G 2 ſtrongly 


Ra 
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ſtrongly. the ſpirit of the times; and gives us 
very favorable impreſſions of their courage 
and generoſity. They denied any money being 
due from them to the French; but added, if 
the latter had any inclination to try their prow- 
eſs in battle, they ſhould land without moleſta- 
tion, and be allowed ſix hours to reſt and re- 
freſh themſelves; after which interval, the men of 
the iſland would meet them in fair combat. The 
invitation was declined, however, on the part 
of the French, and they ſpeedily decamped. 
Henry VIII. was the firſt of our monarchs 
who adopted the plan of building forts on thoſe 
parts of the Britiſh coaſts which were moſt EX- 
poſed to the inſults of the French. He erefted 
ſeveral along the ſhores of the Iſle of Wight. 
Perhaps he was induced to this by ſome deſcents 
made by that people during his wars with Francis 
I., whoſe marine, ſeems to have been more 
numerous than his own. In the thirty ſixth year 
of his reign, Annebout, the French admiral, 
landed two thouſand men in three different parts 
of the iſiand, with an intention to take poſſeſſion 


of, 
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of, and fortify it for his maſter, the King of 
France. But a council of war having deter- 
mined the impratticability of this ſcheme, the 
invaders contented themſelves with burning and 
laying. waſte the villages; in which work they 
were buſily employed, when Richard W orfley, 
Captain of the Iſland, attacked, and drove them 
to their ſhips,” with the loſs of the admiral, and 
a great part of his forces. 

The powerful naval preparations of Spain 
againſt England, ſtimulated Elizabech to bend 
her particular attention towards the increaſe of 
the Britiſn Marine. Her exertions were ſuch, 
that ſhe ſoon put it upon a footing ſufficiently re- 
ſpectable to brave the power of Philip, and to 
gain that aſcendency which her ſucceffors have 


ever ſince maintained. Her navies were found 
to be a ſurer defence againſt the attempts of 
foreign enemies, than all the fortreſſes which 
her father had ere@ed; and the neighbourhood 
of Portſmouth, that now became the rendezvous 
of ſhips of war, gave additional ſecurity to the 
lite of __ which, from this time, does not 


appear 
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appear to have fſſered W ol French 


invaſions. ; 4 « 5517.79 . 


Early in the civil wars of the laſt century, the 
Parliament became - poſſeſſed of the -Ifle of 
Wight, by the removal of Jerom, Earl of 
Portland, (who was attached to the cauſe of the 
ill-fated Charles,) from the government of it. 
This nobleman had rendered himſelf, extremely 
popular, during the exerciſe of his authority, by 
the-affability of his manners, and his generous 
_ hoſpitality. Inſomuch that, when the Parliament 
ſuddenly impriſoned him, upon the ' abſurd: 
pretences of his being a favorer of popery, and a 
thoughtleſs expender of the ammunition en- 
truſted to his care, the chief inhabitants of the 
iſland - drew up and preſented: the following 
petition to the parliament in his behalf. Adel 

Jo the honourable the knights, citizens; and 
burgeſſes, of the houſe of pag aſſembled- 
in parliament;“ : I s 116 Dl od 3d nns? 

„The humble petition of the deputy. 
lieutenants and juſtices of the peacegthe mayors 
and corporations of Newport, Newton, and 


Larmouth; 
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Yarmouth ; and of the reſt of the inhabitants of 


the Iſle of Wight.“ 
„ Preſenting to your gracious conſideration 


our generall griefe for the queſtioning of Jerom, 
Earl of Portland, our noble and much honoured 
and beloved captayne and governor.” 

The principal imputation, as we are given to 
underſtand, being a jealouſy of his lordſhip's 
inelination to popery.” WH 

*.For ourſelves, we have a pregnant teſtimony 


amongſt: us of his pious affettion and love to the 
reformed religion, by a conſtant weekly lefture 
at Newport, to which his lordſhip is a principal 
benefatton: | So are there on the other fide, fo 
mall effects to be ſeen, of his lordſhip's diſcourſe 
or practiſe that way tending, that amongſt all the 
inhabitants of: this ãſle, we have not one profeſſed 
papiſt. or, to our knowledge, popifhly. affected; 
o rare a bleſſing, in theſe times, as we ſuppoſe 
eannot be boaſted in any tract of ground, of this 
extem in all the kingdom of England.“ 

gSemec other weake aſperſions uppon his 
lordſhip, we thought not worthy of our owne 


FO | regard, 
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regard, much lefſe dare wee preſume to re- 
member them to ſo grave and wiſe a ſenate'; wee 
do therefore, at once, with this petition, preſent 
our humble and grateful} acknowledgment to 
this greate and good affembly; of the cars that is 
taken of our weale and ſafety, which wee 
conceive can no waye be better advanced and 
continued uppon us, than by your juſt” ap- 
probation of the vigilance and ar of our 
prudent and able governor.”* C2, 40h Þy 

The above repreſentation being diſregarded 
by the parliament, the moſt reſpettable gentlemen 
of the iſtand ſeemed inclined to enforce a con- 
pliance with what they had, in vain, requeſted; 
and actually entered into a ſpirited declaration 
againſt the proceedings of the houſe of commons, 
Rating, that it was their determination to ſupport, 
with their lives and fortunes,” the, proteſtant 
religion, * and admit no forreyn power or forces, 
or new government; except” his thajeſtyy by 
advice of his parliament, uppon occaſione that 
wy ne; ſhall think itt r to alter it in 


5 
2 10 


* Sir R. ' Worlley's Hill, p. 110. Wat 


: 
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any particulars, for the good and ſafety of the 
kingdom ;” this was ſubſcribed with twenty-four 
names.“ | 

Notwithſtanding, however, the inclination of 
the Iſle of Wight gentry, to befriend the cauſe of 
the unfortunate Charles, the populace, whoſe 
affections are as uncertain as worthleſs, inſtigated 
by the ſeditious ſpirit of Moſes Read, Mayor of 
Newport, declared in favor of the parliament 7 
and a repreſentation was tranſmitted to this 
aſſembly, of great danger accruing to the ſtate, , 
from'the Counteſs of Portland being allowed to 
continue in Cariſbrooke caſtle, and Col. Brett 
retaining the cuſtody of it. In conſequence of 
this, orders were ſent to Read, to ſeize im- 


mediately on this fortrels » and to ſecure the 


temporary governor, and the Earl of Portland's 
lady, together with her five children, and other 
relatives, who had ſheltered themſelves in it. 
The rebel mayor marched, therefore, with the 
Newport Militia, and a body of four hundred 
1 Sir R. Worſley, p- 115: the declaration 3 
Auguſt 8th, 1 642. | TH 


s 
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lailors, to attack the garriſon of Cariſbrooke, 
which, at that time, did not conſiſt of more than 
twenty men, We bluſh for the degeneracy of 
our kind, when we relate, that Harby, the curate 
of Newport, who was bound to the Earl of Port- 
land by the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude, proſtituted 
his ſacred office, by exhorting, from the pulpit, 
this rebellious band, to ſweep from the earth 
the unfortunate Counteſs, with her innocent 
offspring. 5 

This lady, however, animated by that un- 
bending fortitude which ſprings from conſcious 
rectitude, was no ways diſtreſſed at the prodigious 
diſproportion between the numbers of her 
aſſailants and defenders. She knew it was im- 
poſſible for her little garriſon long to reſiſt the 
enemy's attacks, but, at the ſame time, was 
determined not to ſurrender it, without aſſurance 
of receiving the moſt honorable terms of capitu- 
lation. She rouſed the ſpirits of the deſponding 
ſoldiers, by her animating. exhortations; and 
added the force of example to the perſuaſion of 
eloquence. With a lighted mateh in her hand, 
ſhe 
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ſhe walked deliberately to one of the baſtions, 
declaring ſhe would difcharge the firſt cannon at 
the foe. Read, and his party, unwilling perhaps 
to provoke the dangerous efforts of deſpair, 
offered terms of capitulation, which, after ſome 


negociations, were accepted, and the caſtle was 
* 


ſurrendered on the following ſtipulations; That 
the warder of the caſtle, Col. Brett, together 
with his ſervants, and the garriſon, ſhould be 
allowed the freedom of the ifland, under the 
reſtriftion of their forbearing to viſit Portſmouth, 
which Goring at that time held for Charles. 
That the counteſs, with her family and friends, 
ſhould be allowed to continue her reſidence in 
the caſtle, till ſuch time as the parliament had 
declared its pleaſure in that reſpect. Her ſtay 
here was not long protracted; the | houſe of 
commons, with invidious expedition, immediately 
tranſmitted an order for her to remove from the 
iſand, within two days after the receipt of it. 
Vet ſuch was the height to which the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm had already ariſen, in this part of 
England, that not a ſingle iſſander could be 
| | = found, 
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found, who would undertake to convey to the 
oppoſite ſhore, one, whoſe conſort had been 
{uſpetted of favoring popery ; and it is probable 
the unfortunate counteſs might have been com- 
pelled to neglett the orders of the council, had 
not the ſeamen of a trading veſſel, with that 


generous compaſſion which charaQterizes the 


maritime profeſſion, taken her and her family on 


board their ſhip, and conveyed them ſafely to the 
coaſt of Hampſhire, | 
From this period, the hiſtory of the Ifle of 
Wight ceaſes to afford further military anecdote. 
On the Earl of Pembroke ſucceeding Col. Brett, 
its inhabitants quietly ſunk under the control of 
the parliament ; and witneſſed, without an effort 
to prevent it, the unnatural impriſonment of 
their anointed ſovereign, in Cariſbrook caſtle, 
and the forcible abduction of him from thence 
to the ſcaffold at Whitehall. On the reſtoration 
of his ſon, they as patiently and willingly received 
the governor appointed by the court, Thomas, 


Lord Culpeper ; and, during the whole trouble- 


ſome period of the civil war, occupied entirely 
: by 
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by their agricultural and commercial purſuits, 


n WE kept the < noiſeleſs tenor of their way ;” with- 
e 5 out being involved in thoſe convulſions, which 
2 5 ſhook the peace of almoſt every other part of 
me kingdom.“ 
1 | 
The quiet they enjoyed invited many from the 


neighbouring counties to retire hither ; which raiſed the 
n centsof the farms in the proportion of twenty pounds in 
the hundred, That the riſe originated from this cauſe 


only, appeared by their ſinking again, ſoon after the 
Reſtoration.” —Sir R. Worſley's Hiſt. Ifle of Wight, 


5 ; p. 136. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT DEFENCE OT 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


D URING the continuance of the Roman 
government in Britain, the univerſal empire of 
that people precluded the neceſſity of keeping a 
military force in the iſland, to defend it from 
external attacks. The few legionaries who 
dwelt in the ſtation at Cariſbrook, were placed 
chere for the purpoſe of preſerving internal peace 
and order; which; from the cauſes mentioned 
in a preceding chapter, were eaſily maintained 
throughout-! che diſtrict. Not but that the 
iſlanders had it in their power to be troubleſome 
to their conquerors, provided their inelination 
had been ſuch; for although Claudius, on his 
ſubduing the Southern parts af Britain, deprived, 
e . | | for 
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for a time, its inhabitants of their arms; yet theſe 
were again reſtored, as ſoon as their minds were 


reconciled to the dominion of the Roman 
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power.“ | 
The excellent regulations of Alfred, with 
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whom originated the idea of a national militia, T 
enabled the. Iſle of Wight to repel the repeated 
deſcents of the Danes; nor could they effect 
any ſerious impreſſions on it, ſo long as thoſe. 
regulations were properly obſerved. 

From the time that William Fitz-Oſborne 
received the abſolute dominion of the Iſle of 
Wight, the defence of it reſted entirely with 
itfelf. Being totally diſtin& from the crown, it 
was not to. expect the interference of that power, 
in caſe of foreign aſſaults. But the feudal 
ſyſtem. provided ample. reſources for its pro- 
tection. According to the ſpirit of this mingled 
maſs of wiſdom and abfurdity, each land-holder 
was a ſoldier ;. and bound to attend the lord of 
the fee in his wars. A principle that certainly 
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was not without its advantages, whilſt ſtrictly 


adhered to; ſince it furniſhed, on every emer- 
gency, a band of warriors who were bound by 


the ſtrong tie of intereſt, as well as the ſacred 
obligation of oaths, to exert every effort in the 
field of battle. 

Although Richard de Redvers did not receive 
the Ifle of Wight on ſuch independent and 
unfettered terms, as William Fitz-Oſborne had 
it from the Norman on; yet, with reſpett to its 
defence, he alone was to provide the means of 
that. And we find, accordingly, that ſo long as 
it continued in his family, a ſupply of ſeventy- 
fix men at arms was always drawn from Devon- 
+ ſhire, (of which county the Redvers family were 
earls,) whenever the proſpett of external hoſtility 
rendered ſuch ſuccour neceſſary for the 


Hlanders. * 


As ſoon, however, as Edward T. was poſſeſſed 


of it, the means of its ſecurity became of courſe 
the care of the crown. The following lift of men 


at arms, furniſhed to this monarch, for its defence, 


/ Es Inq. Ann. 16mo Ed. III. 
will 
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will diſplay the- nature and the ſources of its 
protection at this time: 


From the Biſhop of Saliſbury 
From the Abbot of Glaſtonbury 9 4 7 
From John Mandut - a 0 4 8 | 


From Emmeline Longeſpey - - - 1 
From the Abbot of Stanley - - - 2 
From Beatrice de Winterſhall - — - 1 
From the Abbot of Glouceſter - - - 1 
From the Abbeſs of Godeſtow - — — 1 


From Robert de Keynis* - - 8 £ 
From the Abbot of Malmſbury - . 
From the Abbot of Cirenceſter, © 
From Thomas Warblington _ 
From the Prior of Hurle "i 
From Thomas de Ambroſbury e 
From the Abbot of Abyngdon 1 5 a 
From Elia Molendinari - l 
From John Dande le — 
From William Pagham Nee 
From Richard Wintße n 1 
From Peter Coudray 


Me 0, Moe — o 00 „ 


1 
1 
z 
* 
= 


4 
9 
1 
1 


. 
From Hugh Taylor - eee 217/53 
1 


From the Abbot of Romele 
From Lucia de Grey 2 2 wo: ons 1 


I 
| 
1 7 
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| From the Abbot of Walton - oY: 

From the Preceptor of Shalford — . 1 
From the Preceptor of Conele - - - 1 

- From Nicholas Burden — - - [0205 

+3 From Roger de St. Martin - - — 1 

| From Mary the king's daughter, a nun 1 . 

| Ambreſbury - - 4 . 8 

| From the Biſhop of Worceſter «© «<- 1 


From Hamon de Parles «< - 3 1 
From the Biſhop of Bath and Wells iq 
From Robert Kingborne, for William de Coates 1 
John Grey, for Walter Skydemour - = 1 
John Blaine, for the Abbot of Thukeſburgh = 1 
Richard Selby, for the Hundred of Herewalkeden 1 
Henry Hemenhall, for Chipham and Malmſbury 1 
Walter Corniſey, for the Hundred of Warham 1 
John Carrie, for Chalk and Domerham Fa 1 


Geoffry de Calne, for Heightſbu - «< 1 
From Roger de Coke, for Weſtbury _ - 1 
From the Abbeſs of Whorwell -  < 1 
From Hugh Peverell - <- <  - * 


1 
From William Ires, for the Abb. of Shafton ', 1 
From Maurice de Wileb, for Matthew Fitz John 1 


From Sterne » 6 8 1 111354 
From the Community of Wilts A e 
From Aliſe de Bavent — — 43 DT 1 


* 
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From the Prior of 1 1 . 1 
From Adam de Breton 1 0 a K 1 
* From Richard de la Rivere 1 F 8 f 
In all Men at Arms 4 - " 3 


Excluſive of this band of auxiliaries, every 
free land- holder, to the amount of twenty pounds 
per annum, was obligated by his tenure to 
find one horſeman, completely armed and ac- 
coutred, at his own proper charges, in all 
times of actual danger. It appears alſo, that 
for the better ſecurity of the iſland againſt 
ſurprizes, various beacons and watches were 
eſtabliſhed in different parts, at which con- 
ſtant duty was performed both night and day, 
Of theſe there were thirteen in the Eaſtern 
diviſion of the iſland, and fixteen in the 
Weſtern diviſion; and each of them, (for the 
moſt part) had four men to watch at it during- 


the night, and two by day.} To theſe means 
3 


* Prynne on the 4th Inſtitute, p. 211. 


t Inquiſitio anno 18. Edw. II. num. 216. in Tur. 
Lond. N. B. The ifland, from very carly anti- 
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of defence were added one hundred flingers 
and bowmen ſent by the king, and three hun- 
dred by the city of London.* 

Early in the reign of Edward III. we find the 
number of forces furniſhed by the land-hold 
of the iſland, amounted to fifty - four men at a 
and one hundred and forty-two bowtnen, who | 
were produced by the perfons, and in the pro- 
portions which follow: 


The Abbot of Quart - 
The Lord of Woodyton - - 2 

The Abbeſs (ok Laycock) for Sherwell - 

The Prior of Chriſtchurch - 2 


The Lord of Yaverland Fed 
The Lord of Apuldurcomb - +« += 
The Lord of Kingſton 
The Lord of Wonſton 


, - _- 


%» 
ms mw W W D Q 2 
© 0 W . ©. W oO QF 


quity, has been divided into two Hundreds, called Eaſt 
and Weſt Medine.— They receive theſe names from 
their relative ſituations to the river Medina, which 
| like moſt other of our rivers, has preſerved its Britiſh 
appellation ; AM ed in the Celtic ſignifying water, and 
in being the Britiſh plural. 


Inquiſ. 16, anno Ed. III. in Tur. Lond, 
— 
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The Lord of Standen and Wode - — LE 2 
The Manor of Whitefield — — - 1 0 
The Manor of Stenbury ' = <= _. - 1 
The Lord of Niton and Chale — 1 t 
The Manor of Bottebrid ge 0 · 
The Prior of St. Helens - - - 0 1 
The Prior of Burton £242 Y 2 
The Lord of Alverſton - - 9-2 ol 2 
The Manor of Milton „689 
The Vavaſor oat ED. Ci oigp: 
John Malterſon, for Wood Anſterborn 
(Oſborne) and Chilling Wood - ES. 
The Manor of Pagham - - - ©) 2 
The Manor of Nettleſton - - O 2 
The Abbot of Beaulieu > a 3 2 
J oe ene. 6.4 
John Norreys - - - - 0 1 
Edward Barnaby . 1 
The Manor of Nunwell — o 2 
Richard de Hale $M - - o 2 
Ralf Overton, for Horringſor dg 0 1 
EN . 1 
William Urry 23 nv 3 1 
The Lady Mary Buteler, for Hale —  DNEBRT 
The Prior of Portſmoutn - - o 2 
Geoffry Rouelle += ES „5 9 
The 
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| The Manor of Bathingborne - 33 
John Palmer of Wotton, and John Stone 0 1 
Roger Baker - po a toning El 
William Stoyer = - - - - 0 1 
een, ere . 
John Waite — «a 3 1 
Henry Pedder, for Weſtbrooke 3 8 1 
Sir Theobald Gorges, for Chillingwood - © 1 
The Tenant of — 3 ng - o 1 
Robert. Syngdone - - Sn 1 
Sir John de Kyngſton, for Lucelo and 
Priffloe a . a l -Y 
The Churches of Eaſt Medane : 
The Church of Brading - . Rn | 
Yaverland - Q 1 
Newchurch - 2 0 
Arreton - - Ig 3 
Whippingham - 8 
Niton - — : o 1 
Benſtede — o 1 
Shentlyn = - 2 1 
Bonechurch — * 5 1 
Wootton - p 8 
| : g Wathe - 0 1 
L 3 Appulderford - O 1 
| 12 Stownam, or Standen © 


The 
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4 The Church of Knighton  - 5 3 o 1 
5 Alverſton - o 1 
. The Vicar of Brading . © 1 
3 Arreton - - o 1 
—: JED 
The Chapel of St. Edmund, at Wootton 0 1 
The Weſt Medane : 

The Prior of Cariſbrooke - - 3 
The Procurator of Lyra - - 1 
Giles Beauchamp, for Freſhwater - 3 
Gilbert de Spencer - - - n 
The Lord of Affeton — 1 o 
The Erle of Saliſbury - - 98 
Sir John de Kingſton — - 1 2 
John de Compton - - hes @ 
Sir Thomas Langford = - 89 9 

The Manors of Gatcomb, Whitwell, 
Caulborn, and Merſten — { 3 a 
Thomas Rale - = VV 
Sr. Lawrence de St. Martin = - 1 1 
The Lord of Motteſton + = * 1 o 
Ralph de Woolverton - - © 2 
Nicholas de Woolverton - - 2 1 
Ralf Dicton and Tho. Hacket, for Hatherfield o 2 
2 


Sr. John Tychborn - - - 2 


* 


Thomas 
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Thomas le Wayte - 
William Paſlelew and Geoffry Ronele 
John Berle = - a 
John Fauterby - - 
Lady Iſabella Hunſton - 
Henry Tailour 36'S * 

The Abbeſs of Laycock 

Park — = 

Lawrence Ruſſel - 


o 


* 


= RN I OR. I 7 CY 


The Churches of the Weſt Medine : 


The Church of Freſhwater = 
8 Schaldeflet $A 


Caulborn — 


Brixton a — 
Shorewell 
Gatecomb 

Chale 

Motteſton 

Broke 

Lemerſton 


d OS THe. 


© 


Kingſton 


Yarmouth 
The Vicar of Shorewell 
Shaldeflet 
Thorley- 
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The Vicar of Careſbrook ” — 0. "2 
The Prior of Chriſtchurch, who is | 
| | 0 1 
Rector of Thorley* 


In all, fifty-four men at arms, and one hun- 
dred and forty-two bowmen. Theſe, however, 
by no means conſtituted the whole force of the 
iſland at this period, ſince a kind of general militia 
was furniſhed by the ſeyeral pariſhes and tyth- 
ings, in caſes of external aſſault, which was diſ- 
tributed into companies, and commanded by 
ſuch lords of manors as were of the moſt approved 
military ſkill: and if theſe reſources were in- 
ſufficient for its protection, the warden had {till a 
diſcretionary power veſted in him, of levying 
new- forces throughout the iſland, and of im- 
preſſing men for its defence from the County of 
Southampton. 

| To theſe regulations for its ſafety, the Iſle of 
Wight continued ſubjett for the ſpace of many 


Sir R. Worſley's Hiſt. Iſie of Wight, Append. No. II. 


+ Rot, Franc. 26. Ed. III. m. 1g. 
K | years, 
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years, till Henry VIII. incenſed by ſome recent 
deſcents of the French on the Britiſh coaſt, 
adopted the plan of building a number of forts 
and block-houſes on the parts moſt expoſed to 
their inſults. Thoſe erefted at this time, on the 
iſland, were the following:“ 

Sandown Fort, fituated at the bottom of a 
bay of that name, in the South-eaſtern part of 
the iſland.+ J 

Yarmouth Caſtle, intended to defend the en- 
trance of the river Var, on the north-weſtern part. 

Worſley's Tower, (long ſince demoliſhed) built 
on a point of land, about a mile to the Weſt of 
Yarmouth. 


* Theſe were all built about the g6th Hen, VIII. 


+ This fortreſs is ſtill kept in repair, and has the fol- 
lowing eſtabliſhment :—A captain, twelve warders, one 
maſter gunner, three other gunners. It is a regular 


quadrilateral building ; having a baſtion at each angle, 
and ſurrounded with a wet ditch. 


+ Yar, is a corruption of yr, a Britiſh appellative for 
water, The eſtabliſhment of this caſtle is ſtill preſerved ; 
though its uſes have long ſince ceaſed, It has a captain, 
one maſter gunner, and five other gunners, 
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Weſt Cowes Caſtile, eretted on the Weſt fide of 
the river Medina, on the North ſhore of the 


iſland, and Eaſt Cowes Caſile, on the other ſide of 
the ſame river, of which no veſtige now remains.* 


The eſtabliſhment of Sandham and Weſt- 
Cowes caſtles, will appear from the underwritten 


account of fees paid to their reſpective garriſons : 


Sandham Caſtle, Sandham Bay. 


FER DIEM, 

45. Captain ) 

28. Under ditto | 

6d. Soldiers, thirteen g 0 
8d. Porters, one | | Fee 363 6 8 


3d. Maſter Gunner 
6d. Other Gunners, ſeven 


- 3 


Weſt - Cowes Fortreſs. 
s. Captain 
0d. Soldiers, two | 3 
8d. Porter, one | Fee 10g 8 41 


bd. Gunners, ſix 


f 
q 
5 


. 


> 


— * L 
*. _ . 


* Weſt Cowes caſtle is alſo utterly uſeleſs; but ſtill 
las a Captain, one maſter gunner, and five other gunners. 
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The nature and proportions of the military 
ſtores kept in the different caſtles of the iſland, 
at the period of Henry's death, are ſtill preſerved 
to us, and may be deemed ſufficiently curious 
to be laid before the reader. 


The Iſle of Wight.“ 
The Caſtell at q Ordenaunce, artillery, and 


Yarmouthe. 
maynyng at the ſaide caſtell in the cuſtody and 


other munycions of warre re- 


chardge of Richard Edwall, captaine there, the 
26th. of Decembre, anno regni regis nunc 
Edwardi ſexti primo. 


Curtall Cannon of Braſſe furny ſhed Oone 
Demy Culveryne of Braſſe furnyſhed Oone 


Demy Culveryne of caſte Irone — 
| | Oone 
nyſhed | 
Fowlers of Irone with 4 — 34 re 
ſtocks broken 5 


Sacres of Caſte Irone furnyſhed — ny; 


* Extracted from a MS. formerly in the poſſeſſion of 
Guitavus Brander, Eſq. (now in the Britiſh Muſeum), 
being © An inventory of the plate, jewells, ordenaunce, 
&c, of Henry VIII.” dated 14th September, 1547. 


Doble 
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Doble barces of yrone with nj 


chambers - - os 
Single baſes of yrone with iiij chambers 19. 
Demy culveryne of caſte yrone - Oone broken. 
Cannon ſhot of yrone - - XV. 
Demy culveryne Shott of yrone . a 
Sacre ſhotte of yrone — c. 
Fowler ſhotte of ſtone - - [ti. 
Shotte of doble baſes of diece and lead 15. 
Shott of ſingle baſes - - XXXtl- 
Serpentyne powenr - * og 70 
Hagbuttes furnyſhed — - xix. 
Corne Powder for the ſame „.,. „. 
Bowes = - - 3 
Sheiffs of Arrows — cecxlviij. 


Bowſtrings oone firkyne, conteyning ij Groſſe. 
Billes - 5 YR © 


The Block-houſe at Sharpnode within the 
ſaid Ifle of Wight, in the charge of Nicholas 
Cheke. 

Demy Culveryns of Braſſe furnyſhed Oone 


Sacres of Braſſe furnyſhed - - _Oone 
Demy culveryne ſhotte of yrone =» 


— 
RS 
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= 
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Sacre Shotte of yrone - xxiij. 


Serpentyne powder = - Oone doble Bar. 


Tue Caſtell of Ordenaunce, artyllery, and 
Caryſbrooke. 
mayninge at the ſaid Caſtell in the cuſtody and 


other munycions of warre re- 


charge of Richard Worſley gentilman, Captayne . 
of the ſaid iſle. 


Slynges of yrone furnyſhed - - 1?, 
Fowler of yrone furnyſhed - - - Oone. 
Doble baſſys of yron furnyſhed 3 
Hoole culveryne ſhotte - - xxxti- ? 
Demy Cannon Shotte - - ti. 

Vron for divers peices . - xxxti 


Demy culveryne Shotte of yrone + xxxti. 


Sacre ſhotte of Yrone * 5 cciiij. 
Fawcon ſhotte of yrone 5 „„ 
0 Doble baſis ſhotte - 3 


_ C.. xx1y doble 

bar. 11. firk. 
Hagbuttes furnyſhed, lacking * 
cxl. 


Serpentyne powder . 


flaſks and xx touch- boxes | 
Coilles of Lyntte < | : TOE CE TIES IT DC. 
Corne Powder IS — - 111 doble bar. 
Cheſtes 
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Cheſtes of Arrowes 5 


- lix. 
Cheſtes of Bowes - . xxi. 
Bow ſtrings - - - 1h Bar. 
Moriſpickes — — . 
Javelyns - G a . . ifi. in. 
Billes - - - - Dccl. 


The Caſtell of Sandham baye. 


Ordenaunce, artillery, and other munycions 
of warre remaynyng at the ſaid caſtell in the 
cuſtody and charge of Peter Smythe Cap- 


tayne there. 


[OD VT p- 5 
* — 
* = 


Demy culveryns of braſſe furnyſhed - Oone. 0 
Saker of braſſe furnyſhed - - Oone. 5 
Fawcone of braſſe furnyſhed Oone. U 


Porte pieces of yrone with ii cham- 

bers furnyſhed | | 
Hoole flynges of yrone furnyſhed - Oone. 
Demy flynges of yrone with 4 


chambers Us 
aarter S! fy ith oc 

Quarter Slynges of yrone wi —— PILE 
chamber 

Demy Culveryn ſhotte of yrone . - int 

Demy culveryn ſhotte of dice and lead xv. 


Hollow 
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Hollow ſhottes for wild fier - 4 


Sacre ſhotte of yrone . ; 


Sacre ſhotte of Dice and Leade - 


Fawcon ſhotte of yrone - 
Fawcon ſhotte of Dice and leade — 


Shotte of ſtone for port pieces 
Caſes of haile ſhotte for the ſame - 
Slynge ſhotte of Dice and leade — 
Demy ſlyng ſhotte of Dice and Leade 

Quarter ſlynge ſhotte of dice and leade 


Serpentyne powder — | } 


Hagbuſhes wanting flaſks and oy 


boxes 


Corne powder - 


Bowes - - - - 
Sheiff Arrowes - - - 
Pickes . @ D - 
Billes 3 5 T 8 


xͥij. 
Ixij. 
111].X111]- 
XXXVJ» 
cxvj. 
xxiiij. 
xxvijj. 


xij. 


xIvj. 

11 doble bar, 
] firk. 
Ixxviij. 


Oone firk. 
Oone cheſt. 
Oone cheſt. 
cl. 


CXX. 


The Caſtell at the Weſte Come. 


Ordenaunce, artillery, and other munycions 


of Warre remaynyng in the ſaid caſtell in the 
charge or cuſtody of Robert Raymonde Cap- 


tayne. 


The 
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Ie Barbycan. | 8 F 
Curtoll cannon of Braſſe furnyſhed - Oone 
Baſtard Culveryne of Braſſe furnyſhed - Oone 
Porte pieces of yrone furnyſhed with) rr 
111 chambers c ”, 
Three Quarter Slynges with ij cham- J 
bers i 7 5 
Porte pieces not able to ſerve Oone. 
Cannon Shotte of yrone xvij. 
Baſtard Culveryn Shotte of yrone - _ 
Baſtard Culveryn Shotte of leade 6. 
Shotte for port pieces of Stone xxx. 
Slinge Shotte of Irone ES xxxij. 
The Weſte Wynge. 5 70 
Doble baſes with ij chambers 7 6,34 pay 
| | Oone. 
hable to ſerve 
Single baſes with iij chambers wy j. 


hable to ſerye 1 Ms! Ye WV <a 1 


5 3 me Eaſte Winge. 


6. 05 - 


Doble baſes with iij chambers not * = 
hable to ſerve 


L | The 


l 
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The mayne Towre. 


Doble baſes with ii chambers furnyſhed Oone. 
Three quarter Slinges with n cham- 


bers apiece, whereof oone 1s not 11]. 


hable to ſerve 
Single Baſes with viij chambers my 


111}. 
hable to ſerve 


f IO /// 


Three quarter ſling ſhott of leade - cxlvj. 
Shotte for doble baſes e Ixiiij. 


j doble Bar. ij 
f firk. : 


Hagbutts not hable to ſerve - x. 


Serpentyne Powder 


Corne Powder - 111] Ib. 
Bowes - — - xix. 

Cheſts of Arrowes - xxxij. 
Pickes - - - — xxij. 


Billes q - - <p * XX, 


In the year 1558, a very conſiderable ad- 
dition was made to the means of defence in 
the Iſle of Wight, by the introduction of fire 
arms there. Richard Worſley, Eſq. who was 
that year reinſtated in his office of captain of 
the iſland, received orders to put the com- 


mon 
* 0 


— 
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mon muſket of the times into the hands of 
the militia, and to ſettle an armourer at Cariſ. 
brooke caſtle, for the purpoſe of fabricating 
them. Theſe direQions were executed, and the 
ſoldiers received their new arms; which although 
they were the rude and clumſy harquebuſſes 
of the ſixteenth century, with the match lock, 


OO Ok Ee, EATS EHn.. 


and reſt, yet they might be conſidered as much 
more formidable inſtruments of deſtruttion than 
the weapons before in uſe amongſt them.“ 

It was in conſequence of theſe new regu- 
lations, and the vigilant care with which they 
were inforced, that the militia of the Iſle of 
Wight wore a very reſpettable appearance to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century. Cam- 
den ſpeaks of the inhabitants at that time, as 


* About the ſame time, the iſlanders voluntarily put 
themſelves to the trouble and expence of providing a 
train of artillery for their defence. Each pariſh found 
one, which was either kept in a ſmall houſe built for the 
purpoſe, or in ſome part of the church. About eighteen 
of theſe remain. The. carriages and ammunition were 
provided at the expence of the pariſhes, and particular 
farms were charged with the duty of finding horſes to 
draw them, Sir R. Worſley, p. 41. | 

L 2 excelling 
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excelling greatly in military ſkill. © They are 
brave and courageous,” ſays he, “ and ſo con- 
ſtantly trained by the captain of the iſland, as 
to underſtand completely all the operations of 
war. They excel in firing at a mark; can 
keep their ranks ; march compatt and orderly ; 
or extend their files if need be; are inured to 
hardſhip, fatigue, heat and duſt, and can per- 
form every office of a ſoldier. The ifland,” he 
continues, can raiſe ſour thouſand ſoldiers of 
its own; and can have, at a ſhort notice, three 

| thouſand well diſciplined men from Hampſhire, 
and two thouſand from Wiltſhire.” _ 


— 
—_ - 


— — 3 — 


Egg 


«AX 
IX 


In the year 1625, the iſland could bring 
into the field, two thouſand and twenty ef- 


. - 2 
LES. 


* 


Si 


| feftive men; the following ſtatement ſhews in 


- — - = 


- 
- — q 
2 


what manner they were armed, and how divi- 


- — 


ded into companies. 


> — — 2 
38323 — — 
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- 


A true Noate of the Strenght of the iſland, 


taken by Sir John Oglander, liftennant, the 12th 
of May 1625, and by him delivered to the 
Counſell. i | 

| * Cam, Brit, Edit. 1607. 
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In Sir John Oglander's Band. 

Officers « 2 b N 7 
Muſketieres b i 1 60 
Corſlettes - - Fu ” 21 
Bare Pickes — 0 9 
Soom A 97 


In Sir Edward Dennis Bande. 


Officers . A . 5 1 oo 
Muſkettes = - - - 103 
Corllettes „ - - 13 
Bare Pickes . * -. 23 


Men unarmed - - 61 


Som - 210 
Appeldorcoombe Bande. 
Officers - - - 2 9 
Muſkettes bh . - 150 
Corllettes - = - - 25 
Bare Pickes 7 _ = 37 
Men unarmed Hh a 5 40 
Som 261 
Mr. Dillington's Band. 
Officers . a - - 12 
Muſkettes = f x 60 


Corſlettes 
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Corſlettes - h . 2 20 
Bare Pickes - -. 1 
Men unarmed - % 2 
Som - 122 
Sir John Richardes Bande. 
Officers E a 8 | 6 6 
Muſkettes - 61 
Corſlettes =» - . K 14 
Bare Pickes and men unarmed - 28 
Som - 109 


Mr. Cheekes Band. 


Officers — . 5 7 
 Muſkettes - : » 3 249 
Corſlettes - . 4 5 21 
Bare Pickes - - | el 
Som - 154 
Sir William Meux. 
Officers D 4 - 12 
Muſkettes - * 4 4 156 
Collivors - 8 3 3 
Corſlettes - - Fo 5 44 
Men unarmed - - 5 20 
Som - 261 


Mr. Leyghe's Band. 


Officers - - - * 
Muſkettes — 5 ag 0 4 
Corſlettes — — 5 2 
Bare Pickes < = 1 4 1 


Officers - 5 4 
Muſkettes . . as N 
Corſlettes = - G 8 
Bare Pickes 4 ; a 


Officers . 6 . 4 by. 
Muſkettes - 8 4 x 4 
Corſlettes . 6 - 0 
Men unarmed Sa - — N | 
4 Som - 4 


i, 


© ; "4 
A. — 


MM 1 70 4 
Mr. Urrie's Band. 0. 

| 28 

Officers . Ke 5 5 1 


Muſkettes or TEE af +31 2 80 
EGS Corſlettes 


* 2 * 
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Corſlettes . = VV 22 
Bare Pickes 1 - 9 
Soom 5 192 
Nuport Band. 
Officers — _ 6 {1 a4 
Muſkettes — - - 94 
Collivors -« - 5 8 4 
Corſlettes - Ns - 12 
Bare pickes - - 
1 Holberdes - - 
4 | | Men unarmed - - 
4 Som - 
fy Muſkettes 6 - - 1088 
mY Collivors x 24-0 PIES - 33 
* Corſlettes 0 - - 263 
. Bare Pickes . - «290 
2 Holberdes - 4 8 
. Men unarmed - 3 
| Officers 5 . - 133 


Som totoll of all the able 
men within the Ifland wy TY 


Since they arr all armed. 


9 


* Sir Richard Worſley's Hiſt, Append, No, XIV. 
Three 
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Three years after the return of this ſtate- 
ment, the above force was new. modelled, and 
formed into ſixteen companies, which were, in 
the year 1638, commanded and appointed to 
the ſtations as under. 


The Watches and Wardes that ar now kept 
in our Ifland. Sep. 20. 1638. 


Eaſt Meden. 
At St. Caterons, a Ward with 
| 2 Men. 
Captain Rice On the Hatton Nyghtonfyld, a 
watch with 2 men. 
Sir Ed. Dennys A Watch at Lanes, 2 Men. 


A Ward at Roxall Down. 
[ Aſhen Down, a Ward one Man 
Sir J. Oglander e aka ge 
At St. Helen's poynt, a watch, 
2 men, 
On Knyghton, a Watch, 2 Men. 
At Ryde, a Watch, 2 men. 
At Apeldercombe, a watch 2 men 
Sir Hen, Worſeley4 At Criple at Nyghton, a watch, 
| 2 men. 


M Cap. 


Sir R. Dillington f 


<ix br CE IRIS 
. 


0 
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t St. ; 
Cap. Chocke E St. George's Down, a Watch 
a men. 

On Binbrid 
Cap. Baſkett ſ n Binbridge Down, a ward, 
one Man, and a Watch, 2 men. 
At Eaſt Cowes, Wootton poynt, 
and at Fiſchowſe, a Watch, 9 


men a peece. 


Sir Wm. Liſlie 


Weſt Meden. © 
At Ramſe Down, a watch 2 men, 
MET. i Chale Down, a watch, 2 men, 
At Lardon Down, a watch, 2 men. 
At Atherfylde, a watch, 2 men. 
On Hearberoc Down, a Ward, 

2 Men 


On the ſeae ſhore at Brixton, a 


Sir John Leygh 


Cap. Urry 


LL watch, 2 men. 
On Avington Downe, a Watch, 
2 Men. 
4 At Northwood, a Watch, 2 Men, 
On Gatecombe Downe, a watch, 
{| 2 Men. 


On Freſchewaltor Downe, a ward 


Cap. Harvye 


and Watch, two men apeece. 
| On Motſon Downe, a Watch, 2 


. Men. 


Cap. Booreman 


Cap. 
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Cap. Hobſon At Hamſtede, a Watch, 2 Men. 


e I They only watch in the towne. 


panies. 


The internal ſtrength of the iſland, however, 
ſeems to have fallen off conſiderably in the courſe 
of a very few years after this arrangement of its 


militia; for on the appointment of the Earl of 


a * . id 4 D 1 * % 
ccc 


pembroke to the government of it, in 1642, a 
repreſentation of its ſtate was tranſmitted by 
Sir John Dingley (who had been deputy-gover- 
nor) to that nobleman, which affirms that the 
train bands were very much weakened and de- 


cayed, and if there were not a ſpeedy courſe 


taken, would be daily worſe and worſe; on 
account of the lords of the manors taking 
their copyholds into their own hands as quickly 
as they fell in; and the rich farmers laying to- 
gether all the farms they could put their hands 
upon ; cauſes which occaſioned a ſenſible de- 
creaſe in the population and ſtrength of the 
iſland. | 

Further regulations were adopted ſoon after 
the above repreſentation, and in the year 1651 
M 2 a ſet 
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a- ſet of inſtructions was delivered to the militia 
of the iſland, of a very ſenſible nature; com- 
prizing a long liſt of precautions to be taken, 
for the prevention of an enemy's landing, or 
for reſiſting him if he did land. A copy of 
theſe inſtructions was ſent to every captain, 
with orders to have them read at the head of 


his company whenever it was muſtered.* 
Immediately on the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, Lord Culpeper was appointed gover- 
nor of the ifland; whoſe inattention with re- 
ſpe& to the means of its defence, and arbitrary 


proceedings in civil matters, induced the in- 
habitants to preſent a petition to the king for 


his removal ; in which they ſtate, that the an- 
cient magazines and ſtores of the ifland, were 
neither ſo full, nor in ſo good repair as in 
former times; nor the militia in ſuch a con- 
dition as was conſiſtent with the fafety of the 
place. 
In the lord chancellor's anſwer to this peti- 
tion, it is promiſed, that Lord Culpeper ſhould 
* Sir R. Worſley's Append. No. XVIII. 
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be forthwith diſpatched to the iſland to regu- 
late its militia, and order matters for its better 
ſecurity. This, however, he had not an oppor- 
tunity of doing, as he ſhortly after reſigned 
his poſt of governor; in which he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Sir Robert Holmes. 

In the year 1757 the preſent militia of the 
Iſle of Wight was firſt raiſed ; and drawn out, 


embodied, and formed into an independent 


company in 1770. It conſiſts of ſixty men, 
and is commanded by a captain under the 
governor. 

This iſland has all lately evinced its patriot- 
iſm, in the formation of a cavalry corps, conſiſt- 
ing of fifty men (officers included) denominated 
The Loyal Iſle of Wight Yeomanry Cavalry; a 
corps raiſed for the repulſion of foreign attack, 
and the ſuppreſſion of domeſtic confuſion, 
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e THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT, AND THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY THERE. 
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Drufpisu was the ancient religion of 
the Iſle of Wight. Both its original Celtic 
inhabitants, and- their Belgic ſucceſſors, pro- 
feſſed this mode of worſhip. 

The Druid doctrine, in its primeval ſtate, 
was ſublime and ſimple. It taught the exiſt- 
ence of one eternal, almighty God, the Creator 
and Ruler of the univerſe, to whom all things 
were ſubje& and obedient.“ It taught alſo | 


* Regnator omnium DEUS, cetera ſubjecta atque 
Parentia, —Tacit, i 


the 
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the immortality of the ſoul; that great principle, 
which is the moſt effettual ſpur to virtue, the 
greateſt check to vice, and happieſt antidote 
to deſpair. T It further inculcated, the belief 
of a future ſtate, in which the ſpirits of the 
departed were to be cloathed with incorruptible 
bodies, unfading youth, and perpetual beauty ; 
and invited its followers to rettitude in peace, 
and gallantry in war, by proſpetts of an un- 
ceaſing repetition of thoſe pleaſures (though in- 
finitely exalted and refined), in the iſland of 
the Weſt,* which they had moſt eſteemed and 
delighted in, during their reſidence on earth. 


+ Enoyus ye Tag” dvrols 6 ThvDayugov d, 671 Tas yas 
Toy avlewruv alayatous , , % Diod. Sic. lib. V. 

Imprimis hoc volunt perſuadere, non interire animas. 
— lib. ho c. xiv. 


* 


* S tz 3 inſulæ dicuntur eſſe in 
Occidentali occane. Euſtathius ad Dion. Perieg. 


| Vobis auQtoribus, umbræ, 
Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida Regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritus artus 


Orbe alio: longæ Cami ſi cognita) vite 
Mors media eſt. 75 
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Thus ſimple and noble was the Druidical 
religion originally; before the ignorance, the 
errors, and the fears of the multitude, had cor- 


rupted and diſtorted its philoſophical tenets. 


The policy of its miniſters, the Druids, how- 
ever, involved theſe truths in wilful obſcurity, 
and in order to preſerve their empire over 
the public mind, they wrapped themſelves and 
their doctrine in the mantle of myſtery. This 
conduct naturally increaſed their own impor- 
tance and the veneration of their followers ; 
but at the ſame time, left the latter to the wild 
wanderings of gloomy ſuperſtition ; to the 
frightful conſequences of affociated folly, igno- 
rance, and vice. The effects were ſuch as 
might be expected; the people degenerated 
into the groſſeſt Polytheiſm;“ immoralities of 
the impureſt nature were univerſally pratiſed 

* Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus 


humanis quoque hoſtiis litare fas habent. Tacit. de 
Mor. Germ. c. ix. | 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 
Tentates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 

Et Taranis Scythicæ non mitior ara Dianæ. 
7 — | | Lucan, lib. i. 
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amongſt them ;* and they heſitated not at ap- 
peaſing their multifarious deities by human ſa- 
crifices.T | 
Such was the ſtate of religion in the Ifle 
of Wight when the Romans arrived there; a 
ſyſtem which it would be one of their firſt 
objetts to overturn, for they wiſely concluded 
that whilſt its prieſts retained that dominion 
over the minds of the people, which the terrors 
of their doctrine had acquired to them, patient 
ſubmiſſion, quiet government, and public order 
could never be expetted. They therefore 
(with reſpett to Britain) departed from their 
eſtabliſhed maxim, of adopting the deities of the 
conquered nations, and never ceaſed from re- 
ligious perſecution, till not a veſtige of Druidiſm 


remained. 


* Uxores habent deni duodenique inter ſe communes, 
et maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parentes cum li- 


beris.—Cæſar, p. 89. 
+ Cæſar, p. 120. 


4 Tacit. Ann. lib. XIV. g. KNX. 
The 
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The ſplendid and motley, but more humane 
religion of Rome, vas now introduced into the 
Iſle of Wight; and we may ſuppoſe ſome tem- 
ples would neceſſarily be reared there, by a 
people, who animated every virtue and vice, 
every paſſion and attribute of the mind, and 
even every abſtracted idea, into a living divinity. 

But the happy period now approached, 
when the refulgence of the Goſpel was to diſ- 
perſe the moral darkneſs of the Britiſh em- 
pire; to illuminate. the underſtandings, and 
purify the hearts of thoſe, who had hitherto 
been wrapped in the gloom of Pagan ſuper- 
ſtition. Towards the concluſion of the firſt 
century after our Saviour's birth, the religion 
of Chriſt was received in England, and in the 
courſe of a few years, traverſed a great part 
of the Southern coaſt; ſo that we may fairly 
conclude, by the beginning of the ſecond cen- 
tury, the bleſſings, advantages, and comforts 
of Chriſtianity were offered to, and accepted 
by the inhabitants of the Ifle of Wight. 

When, however, this diſtrict yielded to the 
fury of a new invader, and became the ac- 
N 2 | quiſition 
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quiſition of the Saxons, it changed its religion 
with its inhabitants, and once more witneſſed 
the follies of Paganiſm. 

The religion of the Saxons was that of a 
barbarous, fierce, and ſenſual people; groſs and 
gloomy. Their deities were clothed with ter- 
rors and vengeance, and only to be appeaſed 
by the blood of human offerings. The fancied 
pleaſures of Odin's Hall too, the feat of the 
departed warrior, were ſuch as fuited the de- 
praved conceptions of an illiterate, unenlightened 
people, whoſe ſole delights were feaſting, ſlaugh- 
ter, and the chace. In this manſion of happi- 
nefs, the chief, who periſhed in battle, quaffed 
| his favorite ale from the ſkulls of his enemies.“ 
He appeafed his' hunger with the fat of the 
inexhauſtible wild boar Serimner, which was 
renewed; as ſoon as carved from the immortal 


animal.F Again he experienced the extacy of 


* In craniis inimicorum brevi bibam in præſtantis 
Odini auli.—Epiced. Reg. Lodbrog apud Bartholin. 
+ Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. II. Edda, Fable 
20th, | D * 8 
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the chace in the purſuit of airy ſtags ;X and 
had the daily felicity of mingling in battle, 
and falling, together with his opponent, tranſ- 
fixed by mutual wounds. A death, however, 
which was only to be temporary; for when 
dinner was announced, the ſpiritual forms of 
the flaughtered warriors were once more ani- 
mated; they again mounted their ſteeds, and 
rode unhurt into Valhalla, where freſh recruits 


of fat and ale invited them to the diurnal de- 
bauch.* 


Thus vicious, wild, and abſurd, were the 


religious fancies of our Saxon anceſtors, be- 
fore the rays of Chriſtianity had enlightened 
their darkling reaſon, and Pre 1 995 
conceptions. 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that depraved 
as theſe notions were, they were probably the 


T Oſltan. V. J. p· 54. 
12 Mallet's North. Antiq. ut pr. 


* Inſtanti vero prandii tempori omnes incolumes in 
aulam equitant, et ad potandum confident. Edda, 
Mythog. xxxv. Apud Mallet, ut ſupra. 
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/ foundation of that enthuſiaſtic valor and con- 


Wy 
tempt of death, which ſtrongly marked their 


character, and rendered their conqueſt of Britain 


complete. Men who could firmly perſuade 
themſelves, that deſtruttion in' the field of battle 
would be followed by an endleſs fruition of de- 
light, would rather court, than ſhun the enemy's 


ſword. Their religious prejudices would teach 


them to deſpiſe danger in all its ſhapes, and con- 


vert death, which moſt other ſyſtems of religion 
involve with terrors, into a defirable event—a 
paſſport to immortality and joy.“ 

Towards the latter end of the ſeventh century, 
che Iſle of Wight was once more liberated from 
Pagan ſuperſtition though the circumſtances of 

its converſion to Chriſtianity were ſomewhat 


harſh and cruel. Bede thus relates the parti- 


ticulars: * As ſoon as Ceadwalla had poſſeſſed 


* Certe populi quos deſpicit Arctos 
Felices errore ſuo! quos ille timorum 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis; et ignavum redituræ parcere vitæ. 


Lucan, Fharſ. lib. I. 
himſelf 
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himſelf of the kingdom of the Geviſſii, he took 
alſo the Ifle of Wight, which hitherto (i. e. ſince 
it had been in the poſſeſſion of the Saxons) had 
been devoted to idolatry. He formed a reſolu- 
tion to maſlacre all its inhabitants, and place in 
their room people of his own province, binding 
himſelf by a vow, (though he himſelf was not yet 
converted to Chriſtianity, ) if he gained the iſland, 
to devote a fourth part of it, and its ſpoils to the 
Lord. This he performed, by granting it to 
Biſhop Wilfred, who happened to be here at the 
time from his own country. The extent of this 
iſland, according to the eſtimation of the Engliſh, 


is equal to the ſupport of one thouſand two hun- 


dred families. The Biſhop had the land of three 


hundred given him. This portion he committed 


to one of his clergy, named Bernw:zn, his ſiſter's 


ſon, allowing him a prieſt, named Hildila, to 


inſtruct and baptize all that offered themſelves. 
I muſt not here omit, that among the firſt fruits 


of thoſe who were ſaved by their faith here, two 


infant brothers of Arvandus, king of the iſland, ob- 
tained the crown of martyrdom, by the ſpecial 
grace 
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grace of God. On the enemy's approach they 
eſcaped out of the iſland, and were conveyed to 
the adjoining country, where being conduQed to 
the place called Ad Lapidem,* and thinking there 
to conceal themſelves from the vittorious 
monarch, they were betrayed, and ordered to be 
put to death. A certain abbot and prieſt named 
Cynbreth, who had a monaſtery not far off, at a 
place called Reodford, or the Ford of Reeds, 
hearing of it, came to the king (who was concealed 
in the ſame neighbourhood, to have his wounds 
drefled, which he had received in battle in the Ifle 
of Wight,) and beſought him that if the lads muſt 
die, they might firſt receive Baptiſm. The king 
granted his requeſt ; and he inſtruQting them in 


the word of truth, and waſhing them in the foun- 


tain of life, ſecured their admiſſion into the king- 


* Probably, Stone, a manor in the pariſh of F awley ; 
near the ſea ſhoye, and immediately oppoſite the Iſle of 


Wight. | | 


+ The ancient name of Red-bridge ; where, in the 
Saxon times was a religious houſe, — Tanner's Not. 
Monaſtica. 
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dom of Heaven. When the executioner came, 
they gladly ſubmitted to temporal death, by which 
they doubted not to paſs to eternal life. In this 
manner,” continues Bede, « after all the pro- 
vinces of Britain had embraced Chriſtianity, t the 
Iſle of e received it ud. 


* no __ VL 16. Gough's Camden, vol. I. P. 124. 
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CHAP. II. 


171 
OF THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS IN THE 
| ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Ir is ſeldom found that any religion receives 
improvement from time; but on the contrary, 
that as it gains age it acquires corruption. 
Being an univerſal concern, it is in the hands 
of all; and the follies and ſuperſtitions of ſome, 
the vices and prejudices of others, will, in the 
natural courſe of things, ſoon vitiate and deform 
it. Such was the caſe with the pureſt, ſimpleſt, 
and beſt of all religions; and Chriſtianity in a 
very few ages after the apoſtolical times, had, 


by the ignorance or perverſeneſs of its profel- 
ſors, been ſtripped of almoſt all thoſe divine 
graces, which adorned it when firſt promulgated 


to 
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to mankind. Errors innumerable, both in 
doctrine and practice, darkened the whole 
Chriſtian world. Monſtrous and impious ab- 
ſurdities diſgraced its worſhip. The ſpirit of 
religion entirely evaporated, and riſeleſs ridicu- 
| lous ceremonies were ſubſtituted in the room of 


real piety. In this ſtate of religious depravity, 


* The following is the picture of a good chriſtian, in 
the ſeventh century, as drawn by a faint of that age; 
by which we diſcover that, in the opinions of thoſe 
times, a man might be deemed extremely pious, and 


fulfilling one ſingle duty towards God or his neighbour, 
Bonus Chriſtianus eſt qui ad eccleſiam frequenter 
venit, et oblationem, quæ in altari Deo offeratu 

exhibet ; qui de fructibus ſuis non guſtat, niſi prius Deo 
aliquid offerat; qui, quoties ſanctæ ſolemnitates ad- 


nxore, ut ſecuri conſcientia Domini altare accedere 
poſſit; qui, poſtremò, ſymbolum vel orationem Domini- 


dum habetis in poteſtate remedia : oblationes et decimas 
eccleſiæ offerte; luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod 
habetis, exhibete; ad eccleſiam quoque frequentiùs con- 
venite; ſanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite: quod 
ſi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal æterni 
judicis venientes, dicetis, Da, Domine, quia dedimus, 
&c. Vita Santi Eligii in Dacherii Spicileg. Vet. 
Scrip. vol. II. 


reckon himſelf ſure of heaven, without the trouble of 


veniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem etiam cum propria 


cam numeriter tenet, Redimite animas veſtras de pœna, 
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the obligations of morality would of courſe be 
but little attended to; and in fact we find, that, 
during the middle ages, as they are called, (from 
the ninth to the twelfth century, when this mantle 
of mental darkneſs was moſt cloſely drawn 
over Chriſtendom) the different offices, relations, 
and duties of life were leſs underſtood, and worſe 
fulfilled, than at any other period of time. 
During this gloomy interval, many ſtrange opi- 
nions aroſe, and amongſt the reſt, that the prayers 
of others might be as efficacious in averting the 


wrath of Heaven from a ſinner, as his own devo- 


tions; or, in other words, that it was poſſible to be 
pious by proxy. A principle like this, which re- 
conciled temporal licentiouſneſs with eternal fe- 
licity, and permitted a free ſcope to the paſſions 
without annexing the terrors of future puniſh- 
ment to their indulgence, met with a welcome 


reception; and ſinners of affluence and rank 


immediately began founding religious houſes for 
the reception of thoſe who were thus to be their 
proxies in the works of prayer and godlineſs. 
Hence aroſe the numerous monaſteries which 


were 


— (((( 
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were thickly ſprinkled in every country through- 
out the Chriſtian world, before the cloſe of the 
ſeventh century; and for ſeveral ages afterwards 
increaſed with a rapidity only to be accounted 
for by the natural of the opinions which gave 
them birth originally. | 
The Normans, a fierce and profligate 
people, were deeply tinQured with theſe ſu- 
perſtitions and deluſive notions ; and as ſoon 
as they had acquired England, began wih 
all expedition, founding abbies and monal- 
teries throughout the kingdom. William Fitz- 
Oſborne, on whom the Ifle of Wight was 
beſtowed, followed the example of his country- 
men, and founded the priory of Cariſbrook. 
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The hiſtory of this religious houſe is very conciſe. 
Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon, in the 
ceign of King Stephen, grants the church of 
Cariſbrook (after the death of two perſons 
mentioned in his deed) to the abbot and con- 
vent of Lyra (in Normandy), to be freely by 
them enjoyed, either as demeſne, or they 

might fend monks to the ſaid church. 
A grant 
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A grant and confirmation of William de 
Vernun, in the reign of king John, occurs, 
by which the church of Cariſbrook is to re- 
ceive two marks per annum, out of the toll 
of the iſland; on the condition of the monks 
performing daily ſervice in the chapel of 
Newport. 

A general charter of confirmation ratifies 
to the abbot and convent of Lyra in Nor- 
mandy, the church of Cariſbrook, with divers 
other chapels and churches in the iſland. 
Edward III. when he made his ill- founded 
elaims to the crown of France, ſeized upon 
Cariſbrook, and all its churches, as an alien 
priory; and granted it to the abbey of Mont 
Grace, in Vorkſhire. Henry IV. however, 
immediately on coming to the crown, reſtored 
it with many others to the former poſſeſſors. 

Henry V. again reſumed it, and granted it 
to the monaſtery of Shene in Surry, where 
it continued till the diſſolution. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. this monaſtery was leaſed to 
Sir James Worſley; from the widow of whoſe 

| ſon. 
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ſon, it came to Sir Francis Walſingham. Sir 
Thomas Fleming aſterwards made a purchaſe 
of it; and through his deſcendents it devolved 
to the preſent poſſeſſors; the vicarage remain- 
ing in the crown till the time of Charles I. 
who gave it to Queen's College, Oxford. The 
chapels of Northwood, Weſt Cowes, and New- 
port, belong to the church of Cariſbrook.* 
The abbey of Quarr, or De Quarreirat as 


Baldwin Earl of Devon. who in the thirty- 
ſecond | year of Henry I. gave the : manor of 
Arreton to Geoffry, abbot of Savigny in Nor- 
mandy, for the building of this monaſtery, 
which was dedicated to St. Mary. This abbey 
appears to have been richly endowed, and 
that too, by perſonages of the firſt conſequence ; ; 
leveral of whom made it the place, of their 
interment. Amongſt theſe were its, founder, 
Earl Balewin, Adeliza his un, n nn, 


C 3 Rich. Wordeys S Hiſt, p. 463, == "hg 
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monument to himſelf, his lady; and the lady 


« Apud Haſſcley, 4 wih ., 


Apud Stapleburſt et Claybrooke = XI. „ 
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their ſon; William de Vernun, who bequeathed 
three hundred pounds (a prodigious fer in 
the thirteenth ' century) for the ereAion- of a 


as ed ee ene AY ER 
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In the glieenth century tbe lands of Cur 
Abbey, were taxed as follows: 


De Reddit try aſſis. taxat. py = 8 55 | vii j marks, 
© Apud Newnham all 7 a 2 
% Apud Sambele (Combley) ad © - xvj mr; 
« Apud Arreton, all ri | 
Virga de Bykeburie (Baghury) ad. INS. 


' Apud Lovecomb, ada xii m. 


* Apud Roweburz . 1s. : 
15 Apud Schete - ; 8 225 RE g vi m. 2 5 


« Apud Shalcomb & Compton =. 
Apud Beneſtede iin gn I 5. 
„ Apud Foxore Iviij s. 
* Apud Schrob & ways ad _- xulys. 
De duobus molendinis apud xi eccleſiam xij s. 
De 4 Molendinis in Ins. Vectra ' ' xvs.' 
| CL HIT De 
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„De Proventu tannaria i — xl s. 
XX 


Sm. iiij. xvjl. 11js. 11d. Inde decima ixl. xijs. iiijd..* 


After the diſſolution of Quarr Abbey it was 
purchaſed by a Mr. George Mills of South- 
ampton, who, for the ſake of its materials, fo 
completely dilapidated it, that very few of the 
remains have reached our time. \ 

The ſituation of this religious houſe is a very 
pleaſing and ſecluded one; commanding a 
charming view of the water, and deeply em- 
boſomed in woods. 

Towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, 
the oratory of Burton was founded by John de 
Inſula, Rector of Shalfleet, and Thomas de 
Winton, Rector of Godſhill ; and regulated by 
the following ſtatutes : 


1. That there ſhall be fix chaplains and one 
clerk to officiate both for the living and the 
dead under the rules of St. Auguſtine. 

2. That one of theſe ſhall be preſented to 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, to be the arch- - 
* Sir R. Worſley, 176. 
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prieſt; to whom the reſt ſhall take an oath of 
obedience. 
3. That the arch-prieſt ſhall be choſen by 
the chaplains there refiding, who ſhall preſent 
him to the biſhop within twenty days after 
any vacancy ſhall happen. 
4+ That they ſhall be ſubjett to the immediate 
authority of the biſhop. 
5. When any chaplain ſhall die, his Seo 
ſhall remain to the oratory. 
6. They ſhall have only one meſs, with a 
pittance, at a meal, excepting on the greater 
feſtivals, when they may have three meſſes. 
7. They ſhall be diligent in reading and 
praying. | 
8. They ſhall not go beyond the bounds of 
the oratory, without licence from the arch- 
prieſt. 
9. Their habit ſhall be of one colour, Abt 
black or blue; they ſhall be cloathed pallio 
Hibernienſi, de nigra boneta cum pileo. 
10. The arch-prieſt ſhall fit at the head of 
the table; next to him thoſe who have cele- 
brated 
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brated magnam miſſam; then the prieſt of St. 
Mary; next the prieſt of the Holy Trinity; 
and then the prieſt who ſays maſs for the dead. 

11. The clerk ſhall read ſomething edifying 

to them while they dine. 
12. They ſhall ſleep in one room. 

13- They ſhall uſe a ſpecial prayer for their 
benefattors. | 

14. They ſhall in all their ceremonies, and 
in tinkling the bell, follow the uſe of Sarum. 

15. The arch-prieſt alone ſhall have charge 
of the buſineſs of the houſe. 

16. They ſhall, all of them, at their ad- 
miſſion into the houſe, ſwear to the obſervance 
of theſe ſtatutes. 

As ſoon as the ſociety was eſtabliſhed, the 
founders granted the patronage of the oratory 
to John, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, that he might become a protector and 
defender of them, the arch-prieſt, and his 
fellow-chaplains. 

In the Eightcenth of Henry VI. this religious 
houſe was entirely ſurrendered into the hands 
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of the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and, together with 


its lands, granted to Wincheſter College; under 
which ſociety, the fite and demeſnes of the 
oratory are till held.“ 

There appears to have been a ſmall priory 
at St, Helen's, belonging to ſome abbey in 
France, of the Cluniac order. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been founded ſoon after the conqueſt ; 
but by whom is not known. It was one of 
the alien priories given by Henry VI. to his 
college at Eton, of whoſe poſſeſſions it is ſtill 
2 part} 

The Priory of Appuldurcombe was founded 
and made a cell to the Abbey of Montſburg 
in Normandy, by Richard de Redvers, founder 


5 Worſley, 177 et infra. 


+ There was a {mall church at St. Helen's built by the 
convent, who ſupplied it from their own community, till 


ſuch time as the canons required reſident vicars. In 


Cardinal Beaufort's valuation the church is rated at thirty 
marks. The old church was ſituated ſo near the ſea, 
that the waves carried off part of the building, A brief 
was obtained in 1719 and a new church erected in 2 

more convenient ſpot.—St. Helen's is a vicarage; pa- 


tron, Eton College, Church dedicated to St. Helena. 


. of 
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of that abbey. The latter monaſtery placed a 
prior and two monks here, to receive the 
profits of their lands. King Henry IV. du- 
ring a war with France, preſented the priory 
and its demeſnes, which were Appuldurcombe, 
Sandford, and Week, to the nuns without 
Aldgate, London; who afterwards obtained a 
confirmation of the lands from the abbey of 
Montſburgh. The Biſhop of Wincheſter being 
ordered, tempore Edward III. and during the 
war with France, to remove the religious be. 
longing to the alien monaſteries, to Hyde 
Abbey near Wincheſter; the prior and two 
monks were ſent thither from Appuldurcombe.* 
The priory of St. Croſs, near Newport, was 
a cell to the abbey of Tyrone in France, and 
probably an hoſpital. Its founder is unknown. 
Being an alien priory, it was ſeized by the 
crown, and given to the college of Wincheſter, 
which {till poſſeſſes it. 

In the pariſh of Northwood, allo, was a 
religious houſe, conſiſting of * Brothers and 


* Worſley, 181, : 
| Siſters 
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Siſters of the Fraternity of St. John the 
Baptiſt ;” and under the control and regulation 
of certain officers called Seneſchallesor ſtewards. 


It was founded at the latter end of Henry the 


Seventh's reign, and ſuppreſſed by his ſucceſſor. 

There were alſo ſeveral other ſmall charitable 
and religious foundations in the Iſle of Wight, of 
many of which ſcarcely more than the names 
remain, They were as follow : 

1. A chapel dedicated to St. Auſtin, be- 
longing to Cariſbrook priory, for lepers. 

2. A chapel for the infirm, licenſed by the 
biſhop, who gave the appointment of the 
chaplain to the abbot of Lyra. | 

3. A chapel was built at Knighton, in the 
year 1301, by Sir Ralph de Gorges, Lord of 
that manor; and was often preſented to by his 
family. | 

4. The Liſle family, Lords of Appleford, 


eredted a chapel on that manor. Sir John Liſle 


prefented to it in the year 1331, and Sir Bar- 
tholemew Lifle in the year 1344 
5• Walter 
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5. Walter de Godyton founded St. Cathe- 
rine's, a chapel on Chale Down, in the year 
1323. = 

6. The chantry at Gatcombe was a chapel in 
the church at Whitwell, dedicated to St. 
Radigund ; founder unknown. | 

7. Brennew was a ſmall chapel in the pariſh 
ef Freſhwater, In a valuation of the ſpiritualities 
in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, made in the time 
of Cardinal Beaufort, this chapel is taxed at 
one mark. | | 

8. Woolverton, Theſe three chapels be- 

9. Middleton, longed to the lordſhip of 

10. La Wode, Bimbridge, wherein they 
were ſituated ; which, with the advowſon of the 
chapels, were granted away in the forty-fixth year 
of Edward III. They do not appear to have 
been endowed, | 

11. A chantry at Newport, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and founded by John Garſton of 
that town. | 

12. A chapel de Sancto Licio, mentioned in 
Cardinal Beaufort's valuation, but exempted as 
inſignificant. 
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We ſhall conclude this ſummary of the 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of the Iſle of Wight, with a 
conciſe account of its exiſting churches.“ 

Brading church, the oldeſt in the ifland, was 
built in the Saxon times. Its advowſon being 
conteſted at law, in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
Henry III. between the abbot of Wenlock, 


and Walter Liſle and Maud his wife, the point | 


was tried, and a deciſion paſſed in favor of the 
convent. 


Shortly after this event, the prior and con- 
vent of Wenlock being diſturbed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the advowſon, refigned it to the 


Biſhop of Wincheſter; in which ſee it-con- 


tinued till the epiſcopacy of John de Pontifſers; 
who at the requeſt of Edward I. appropriated 
the church to the convent of Breamore. At 
the diſſolution it was granted to Henry Court- 
ney, Marquis of Exeter ; but on his attainder, 
was given to Trinity College, Cambridge. 


* Sir Richard Worlley's Hiſt. p. 191 to p. 274+ 


+ Year-tenths of this vicarage are 2l. 88. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. | 


55 The 
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The church of Yaverland was built towards 
the cloſe 'of the thirteenth century, probably 
by one of the Ruſſel family. It pays a ſmall 
penſion to the mother church of Brading. It 
is called a chapel in Cardinal Beaufort's valu- 
ation, and exempted from taxation on account 
of its inability.* : 

The chapel at Shanklin 1s annexed to Bon- 
church. The inhabitants of this pariſh, how- 


ever, bury their dead in that of Brading, and 
pay an annual penſion of ten ſhillings to the 
Rector of Brading, as an acknowledgment for 
the ſame. The chapel was built and endowed 
by one of the Liſle family.+ 

The pariſh church of St. Boniface, or Bon- 


the early Anglo-Norman times; but when, is 
uncertain. 
Patron of this rectory is the Rev. Mr. Wright; 


the valuation in the King's books, 61. 6. 101; and its 
year- tenths, 12s, 84. 


+ The patrons of this VICarage are —— Hill, * 
and Mr. Popham. 


} Patrons, 
tenths, as. 84. 


Hill, Eſq. and Mr. Popham ; year- 


Q The 


church, as it is commonly called, was built in 
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The church of New-church is a very an- 


cient fabric, buitt prior to the general Dome. 


day ſurvey; William Fitz-Oſborne on receiving 
the Iſle of Wight, preſented this church, and 
five others, to the abbey of Lyra in Normandy, 


which he founded. It continued part of the 


poſſeſſions of that monaſtery, till the duchy of 


Normandy was loſt to England, when it was 


given to Beaulieu Abbey in the New Foreſt. 

The pariſh of New-church includes within 
it the village of Ryde, where there is a chapel, 
built by Thomas Player, Eſq. in 1919; who 
charged the manor with an annual rent of ten 
pounds, payable to the Vicar of New-church, to 
officiate therein, or provide a miniſter.“ 

The church of Whitwell is properly a 


_ chapel belonging to Godſhill; but having ſe- 


parate parochial rates, it is deemed a diſtin 


T This is a rectory; church dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt ; united to Cariſbrook. 


* Adjoining this pariſh 1s that of St. Lawrence, the 
church of which is the ſmalleſt in the iſland. It is 
a reftory ; patron Sir R. Worſley, Bart. 


pariſh. 
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pariſh. The chapel of St. Radegund, which is 
now the chancel of the church, was built 
and endowed by De Eſtur, Lord of Gatcombe. 
The Rector of Gatcombe receives the rent of 
the lands with which the chantry was endowed, 
for which he ought to officiate in the church 
at certain times during the year.t 

The pariſh church of Niton, formerly 
Niweton, and now commonly Crab-Niton, 
was one of the churches given by William 


Fitz-Oſborne to his abbey of Lyra. It came 


to the crown at the diſſolution, and was pre- 


ſented by Charles I. (with five other churches 
in Hampſhire) to Queen's College, Oxford, in 
exchange for their plate.* 

Godſhill church is an ancient Saxon edifice, 
and was one of the churches beſtowed by 
William Fitz-Oſborne on the abbey of Lyra. 
It afterwards became the property of Sheene 


Convent in Surry ; and is now jointly veſted 


+ This is a vicarage ; patrons, Queen's Coll. Oxford, 


* It is a reftory ; dedicated to St. John Baptiſt ; in 
King's books 20l. 7. 1; year-tenth 21. o. 84. 


* in 
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in Queen's College, Oxford; and the Worſley 
family.* 

The pariſh church of Arreton was inclu- 
ded in the fix churches given by William Fitz- 
Oſborne to the 'abbey of Lyra. Afterwards 


Baldwin de Redvers beſtowed the manor of 


Arreton together with its church, on his new 


foundation, Quarr Abbey; in which they re- 


mained till the diſſolution. 

The pariſh church of Binſtead was probably 
built by one of the Biſhopsof Wincheſter, having 
always belonged to that ſee, and paid an annual 
penſion of two ſhillings to the ſacriſt of the 


monaſtery there. It is ſubjected to the rector 


of Calbourn, who formerly claimed archidiaco- 


nal juriſdiction over Binſtead and Brixton. 


The ſmall pariſh of Wootton was taken out 
of Whippingham pariſh in the reign of Henry 


* 'The church is dedicated to All Saints; its year 
tenths are gl. 15. 9. It 1s a vicarage. 


+ This church is dedicated to St. George ; patron, 
John Fleming, Eſq. year-tenths, 21. 2.—lt is a vicarage. 


} Binſtead is a reQory dedicated to the Holy Croſs; 
patron, Biſhop of Wincheſter. Year-tenths, 28. 8. 
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III. when Walter de Inſulà built the chapel, 
and endowed it with glebe, arable, paſture, and 
wood lands; adding, at the ſame time, certain 
other tithes. This church was afterwards con- 
ſumed by fire, when the one now ſtanding was 
erected upon the ſame ſite. Adjoining to the 
original church, was. a chapel dedicated to St. 
Edmund the King, which had an independent 
endowment, and a chaplain diſtinct from the 
rector of the church. 

The church of Northwood is a chapel of caſe 
to Cariſbrook, but, fince the reign of Henry 
VIII. has enjoyed all parochial privileges, and 
is exempted from contributing to the repairs of 
the mother church. When the priory of 
Cariſbrook obtained the reftoxy, and endowed 
the vicarage, the tithes of Northwood, both 
great and ſmall, were aſſigned to the vicar. The 
* Wootton is a rectory dedicated to St. Edmund.— 
Patron, Rev. Mr. Walton; valuation in King's books, 
71. 16. of; Year-tenths, 15s. 71. Adjoining to this 
partſh is that of Whippingham ; it is a rectory; patron, 


the King. Val, King's books, 191. 1. 53. Year-tenths, 
zl. 18. 14. ; | | 


Vicar 
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Vicar of Cariſbrook is Rector of Northwood. 
Northwood pariſh includes Weſt Cowes, the 
chapel of which place was ereQed in 1657, 
conſecrated in 1662, and endowed in 1671 by 
Mr. Richard Stephens, with five pounds per 
annum for ever. It was farther endowed in the 
year 1679, by Biſhop Morley, with twenty 
pounds per annum ; provided the inhabitants 
paid the miniſter (who 1s always appointed by 
them) an additional forty pounds per annum; 
otherwiſe the ſaid endowment to be forfeited 
for ever. | 

Newport church is ſuppoſed to have been 
erected towards the latter end of Henry the 
Second's reign. The inhabitants, however, had 
no burial-place here till the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when they were indebted to one of 
the heavieſt of God's viſitations, for the privi- 


lege of interment.* 


+ The church is dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 


* The plague was ſo heavy at Newport, that the 
burial-place of Cariſbrook, the mother church, was not 
ſufficiently large to receive the number of the dead. 


 Cariſbrook 
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Cariſbrook being the mother church, the 
appointment of the curate of Newport is ſtri#ly 
in the vicar of that pariſh. But as the ſtipend 


paid to the officiating miniſter ariſes from a rate 


gre en 


levied on the town's-people, they ſeem, in juſtice, 
entitled to have their inclination conſulted in 
the appointment. The preſent incumbent, how- 
ever, appears not to be of this opinion; and 
has actually given a nomination contrary to the 
wiſhes of the pariſh. The conſequence of 
this is an univerſal diſcontent, extremely pre- 
judicial to the intereſts of religion; for the 
larger part of the congregation, diſguſted at 
having a miniſter forced upon them, contrary to 
their choice, have, for ſome time paſt, diſcon- 
tinued their attendance on divine worſhip. 
Whether the pertinacity of the curate in holding 
the appointment under theſe circumſtances, or 
that of the congregation in continuing to teſtify 
their diſguſt in this manner, be moſt blamable, 
muſt be left for others to determine. 

St. Nicholas chapel, in Cariſbrook caſtle, was 
built either by William Fitz-Oſborne, or his ſon 


Roger, 
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Roger, Earl of Hereford ; and given by Baldwin 
de Redvers to Quarr Abbey, together with its 
lands. The pariſh of St. Nicholas has no other 
place of worſhip than this chapel, at which, for 
many years, no ſervice has been performed; 


hence its little living is a ſinecure, in the gift of the 
Governor of the Ifle of Wight. The crown 
pays for this chapel three pounds a year to the 
Vicar of Cariſbrook, as an acknowledgment to 
the mother church.* 
The pariſh church of Cariſbrook is a pile of 
great antiquity, erected before the Domeſday 


ſurvey, as appears by its being mentioned 
therein, and called The Church of the Manor. 
It was formerly of much greater extent than it 
is at preſent; Sir Francis Walſingham (in the 
reign of Elizabeth) having robbed it of its 
chancel. He was led to do this by a parſimony 
not very juſtifiable ; for, having the leaſe of the 
priory, and by that being obligated to repair 
this part of the edifice, he avoided the expence 
ſoon after he became the leſſee, by perſuading 


lt is a vicarage, —Year-tenths, 145. 


the 
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the pariſhioners that the body of the church 
would be ſufficiently large for them. To his 
perſuaſions, he added the magic of one hun- 
dred marks, and by the united force of both, 
the devoted chancel fell.“ 

It does not appear when Gatcombe church 


was erected. The manor, however, is as old 
patronage of the church was always annexed. 


combe, was at Whitwell, and dedicated to St. 
Radigund. The land adjoining to that chapel, 
which was the endowment of the chantry, is 


pays a penſion to it as the mother church. The 
Vicar of Godſhill officiates in the chapel of Whit- 
well, where the Rector of Gatcombe is bound 
to aſſiſt him; but the diſtance rendering it in- 
convenient for him to diſcharge that duty, he 


valuation in King's books, 2gl. 8. 13. year-tenths, al. 
bs. 93, Church dedicated to * Mary. 


R EI pays 


as Edward the Conſeſſor's time ; to which the 


The chantry called Cantaria Manerii de Gat- 


eſteemed to be in the pariſh of Gatcombe, and 


* This is a vicarage ; patron, Queen's Coll: Oxford 
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pays four nobles per annum to the Vicar of 
 Godfhill to perform the whole. 

The church of Kingſton (which is the ſmalleſt 
pariſh in the iſland) was built by one of the 
Kingſton family, who long poſſeſſed the manor. 
They alſo appear, by the regiſters of the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter, to have enjoyed the preſentation 
to it.“ 

Chale church was built by Hugh Vernun, 
in the reign of Henry I. and dedicated to 
St. Andrew. This pariſh being originally in- 
cluded in that of Cariſbrook, the prieſt of 
the latter claimed the new church of Chale 
. as ſoon as it was erected; a claim which the 
founder endeavoured to diſprove. To termi- 
nate, however, all animoſities, Hugh Vernun 
agreed to aſſign to the church of -Cariſbrook a 
moiety of the glebe land, and tithes. of burials 

+ This is a reQory ; patron, Edward Meu Worſley, 


Eſq. valuation in King's books, 25. 18. 9. F 
: 21. 11. 14. 


lt is a rectory; patron, N Eſq. val. in 
King's books, zl. 6. 8. year-tenths, 108. 8. 


and 
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and oblations, excepting thoſe of his own houſe, 
which he reſerved entire, for maintaining the 
ſervice and repairs of the church of Chale. 
The Parſon of Chale, alſo, was to perform the 
whole ſervice of his church; and on theſe con- 
fiderations, the Prieſt of Cariſbrook teſtificd his 
conſent to the new church having a cemetery ; 
an agreement which the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
William Gifford, confirmed under his anathema. 

The church of Shorwell, (formerly a chapel) 
was built ſhortly after the foundation of Cariſ- 
brook priory ; and confirmed to it by the char- 


ter of William de Vernun. It was included 


in the pariſh of Cariſbrook till the reign of 
Edward III. when the inconvenience of carry- 
ing its dead to be buried ſuch A diſtance, oc- 
caſioned its ſeparation from that pariſh, and 
having parochial rights of its own. 


& It is a rectory; patron, Sir R. Worſley, Bart. val. 
in King's books, 141. 3. 114. year-tenths, 11. 8. AF» 


{ Shorwell is a rectory; valuation in King's books, 
201. o. 23. year- tenths, al. o. og. dedicated to St. Peter. 
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The pariſh of Brixton was taken out of 
that of Calbourn by one of the Biſhops of 
Wincheſter, who built its church, and endowed 
it with parochial privileges. The former rec- 
tory anciently claimed archidiaconal juriſdiction 
over that of Brixton, to which the reftors of 
the latter refuſing to ſubmit, the conteſt roſe 
to actual violence.“ The claim, however, was 
probably accommodated by the biſhop, the pa- 
tron of both churches.t 

Motteſton church was built in the twelfth 
century. In the fourteenth, we find it, to- 
gether with the manor, in the poſſeſhon of the 
Langford family; for Dionyſia, widow of Sir 
John de Langford, preſented to it in 1364. Ed- 
ward Cheke, Eſq. preſented to it in 1374; 


There was anciently a dean of this iſland, to ſuper- 
intend eccleſtiaſtical affairs; we find alſo, by the regiſters 
of Wincheſter, that William of Wykeham ſubſtituted 
a ſuffragan . biſhop here, as was afterwards done by 
Henry VIII. | | 


+ Brixton 1s a reftory ; patron, Biſhop of Wincheſter 
val. in King's books, g2l. 3. 4. year-tenths, gl. 4+ y- 
nen dedicated to St. Oy. 


and 
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and with his deſcendents it continued for above 
three centuries.* 

Calbourn church appears to have had thirty 
ſhillings from the manor of that name, in the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor; a circumſtance 
which proves its remote antiquity. The ad- 
vowſon of it, remained in the ſee of Wincheſter 
till the time of Edward I. who in the twelfth 
year of. his reign, deprived the biſhop of that 
dioceſe (in conſequence of a perſonal pique) 
both of the church and manor of Calbourn. 
They were however afterwards returned, in 
conſequence of a heavy fine paid by the biſhop 
to Edward. 

There is a chapel at Newtown, a manor 
within this pariſh, which belongs to Calbourn 
church ; and the glebe with which it 1s endowed, 
is enjoyed by the reftor. In the ſurvey of the 
E lt is a rectory; valuation in King's books, 111. 16. 


Id. year-tenths, 11. g. 74. Dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 


+ It is a reftory;. patron, Biſhop of Wincheſter; 
valuation in King's books, 19l. 17. 83; year-tenths, 
11, 19. 9. Dedicated to All Saints. | 

iſland 
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iſland taken in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Parſon of Calbourn is ſaid to hold a grant of 
forty acres, called Magdalen's land, belonging 
to the chapel of Newtown, for which land he 
provided a reader for the chapel. 

The church of Shalfleet is mentioned in the 
Domeſday ſurvey, and probably was built 
ſhortly before that general cenſus. Edward 
III. granted it to William Montecute, Earl of 
Saliſbury; who gave it to his new-founded 
abbey of Biſham in Berkſhire. The impro- 
priation, after the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
was purchaſed by Lord Chief Juſtice Fleming, 
and deviſed by him to a younger branch of his 
family. It is now in the crown.“ | 

It is not known at what period the church of 
Brook was erefted. Some years ſince a diſpute 
occurred relative to the patronage of it, between 
St. John's College, Cambridge, which claimed it 
as a chapel belonging to Freſhwater, and the 
Bowerman family, who poſſeſſed the manor of 
Brook. The cauſe was tried, and determined in 

* Shalfleet is a vicarage ; year-tenths, 11. 5 7. 22. | 
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favor of the latter; which family has ever ſince 
preſented to it.* 

The church of Thorley was probably built 

by Amicia, Counteſs of Devon, who gave it 
to the priory of Chriſtchurch, in Hampſhire. 
where it remained till the diſſolution. It was 
then exchanged (with other eſtates: of the 

priory) with Thomas Hopſon, Eſquire, in 1546, 
for his manor of Marybone in Middleſex.F 

The preſent church of Yarmouth was built in 
the thirty-fifth. year of Henry VIII. This is not, 
however, its original one. In the thirteenth 
century, a {mall chapel was ereQted at the Eaſt 
end of the preſent town; which the French, in 
one of their deſcents on the iſland, deſtroyed. 

A ſecond place of worſhip was then built at the 


c ˙ A ðͤ For Ib 


Weſtern extremity, and this too fell a ſacrifice 
to the ſame people, in a viſit which they made 
in the reign of Henry VIII. A third time the 


It is a rectory; year-tenths, gs. 1204. Dedicated to 
St. Mary. 


It is a vicarage ; year- tenths, 138. 104» Dedicated 
to St. Swithin, | 


inhabitants 
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inhabitants rebuilt their church, and placed it in 
the middle of the town, where it at preſent 
ſtands. The endowment of this church being 
extremely ſmall, it was augmented by the bounty 
of Queen Anne; to which was added a ſum of 
money given by Colonel Henry pane = 
that purpoſe.* | t | 
The church of Freſhwater was given by 
William Fitz-Oſborne to his abbey of Lyra; 
where it continued till the alien monaſteries were 
ſeized. on by the crown. It was afterwards 
repeatedly granted to the captains of the iſland 
for the time being; but at length given to St. 
John's College, e dank it now 
remains. .' teh 41901 10 


* uU a reffory; patron, the King. Dedicated to St. 
- + It is 2 rectory; valuation, King's books, 19], 8. 4. 
year-tenths, 11. 18. 10. Dedicated to All Saints. 
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1 THE BoKoUGns OF NEWPORT, NEWTOWN, 
| AND "YARMOUTH. | 15 


CR mY 


Tas Iſle of Wight Cale” to the Houſe of 
Commons, fix members ; two for N ewport, two 
for N ewtown, and the lame.  DUINNET for Yar- 
mouth, | "Ee 
Of theſe boroughs, Newport and Yarmouth 
returned repreſentatives to parliament as early 
as the twenty-third year of Edward I. a period, 
according to antiquaries, when the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons were firſt legally convened.* 
8 The 


* Willis's Not. Parl. Preface. 
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The incorporation of Newport by charter 
took place in the firſt year of James I. when 
the bailiff and burgeſſes of the place were con- 
ſtituted a body politic; the corporation to con- 
fiſt of a mayor, and twenty-four burgeſſes. By 
this charter, the mayor, recorder, or his deputy, 
with two of the burgeſſes, are impowered to 
hold a court on every Friday, for the trial of 
all ſmall cauſes ariſing within the borough; to 
take recognizances of debts according to the 
ſtatutes merchant, and of the ſtaple; and to have 
a gaol for the reception of ſuch perſons as they 
ſhould commit for debts, felonies, or other of- 
fences. 

Charles II. in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, granted another charter to Newport; 
in which the ſtyle of the corporation is altered 
from its original one, to that of Mayor, Alder. 
men, and Burgeſſes. By this charter, the may- 
or is to be choſen from among the aldermen, 
who are twelve in number; theſe are to be 
choſen out of the chief burgeſſes, by the mayor 
and aldermen; and the mayor is to be ſworn 

into 


into his office before the governor of the 
iſland or his ſteward.* Amongſt other privileges 
granted or confirmed by this charter, it is men- 


burgeſſes are exempted from ſerving on juries 
at the aſſizes, or general quarter ſeſſions. 

From the twenty-third of Edward I. to the 
twenty-ſeventh year of Elizabeth, Newport does 


parliament ; but fince the latter period, its re- 
turns of two members to each parliament have 
been very regular. 

Newport was conſtituted a borough almoſt as 
ſoon as it came into the poſſeſſion of the De 
Redvers family ; Richard, the ſon of the firſt 
grantee, beſtowing on its inhabitants thoſe Va- 
rious liberties which in early days formed a 
borough.+ Theſe liberties conſiſted of a per- 
os Ty: miſſion 


* This ceremony is now performed in the old chapel 
of St. Nicholas, in Cariſbrook caſtle. 


burghs in this kingdom; though we find them men- 
tioned in the laws of Ina King of the Weſt Saxons, 
which 
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tioned, that the mayor, aldermen, and chief 


. 


not appear to have ſent any repreſentatives to 


+ It is difficult to aſcertain preciſely, the origin of 
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miſſion to trade under the protection of the lord 
of the demeſne : a right of exafting a toll for 
all goods brought to be diſpoſed of within the 
limits of the borough : a privilege of having 
a market, and holding fairs in the ſame ; and 
various others of the like nature : liberties which 
were generally, either purchaſed originally of 
the lord by thoſe on whom they were conferred, 
or paid for, by a regular annual rent devied on 
every burgeſs.* | 


A ſecond 


which gives them an antiquity of nearly eleven hun- 
dred years. Among the municipal conſtitutions of 
this wiſe 'monarch, for the internal peace ang govern- 
ment of his kingdom, we find an ordinance to this effect; 
that, {© whoever ſhall be guilty of a violation of the Peace 

in a borough under the protection of the king or biſhop, 
he ſhall pay one Hundred and twenty ſhillings,” Leges 
Inz apud Lambarde Archaionom. p. ix. c. 46. Vide my 
* Topographical Remarks relating to upper” Bla- 
mire, 1792, vol. II. p. 51. 


* Boroughs, we have ſeen in the laſt note, were of 
Saxon origin, They were intended for the promotion of 
.induſtry and commerce ; and their inhabitants were 
encouraged to exextion by particular privileges, im- 
munities, and laws. Here markets were eſtabliſhed ; 
imports and exports of various merchandiſe carried on, 

under 


A ſecond charter of immunities and privileges 
was granted by Iſabella de Fortibus, in the 
thirteenth century, to the burgeſſes of Newport ; 
by which ſhe inveſts them with the power of 
taking toll throughout the quhole iſland, in all. vil- 
| lages and roads; on the ſea, and ip the har- 


under the Prepoſtus Burghi, or bailiff of the borough, 
appointed by the prince or lord of the fee to reſide in 
the place, and gather the tolls, duties, and impoſitions, 
_ ariſing from the trade of it. Notwithſtanding, however, 
the various regulations thus made in favor of thoſe who 
inhabited-boroughs, their ſtate, for the moſt part, in the 
Saxon times, ſeems to have been nothing more than a 
certain qualified ſlavery, Repeated notices occur in 
Domeſday book, of towns whoſe burgeſſes were confined 
to a reſidence on the ſpot where they traded; who Were 
ſo completely under the dominion of their lord, that they 
could not do homage to, nor receive proteftion from any 
other ſuperior. In this late, it is probable, the boroughs 
remained till the Anglo- Norman kings took ppſſeſſiqn of 
the Engliſh crown; who, finding that commerce was 
cramped by the reſtriftions under which the burgeſſes 
labored, relaxed by degrees t ſervile ties, and remitted 
the numerous impolts that had ariſen in the Saxon times; 
granting them liberty of perſon, and accepting, in lieu of 
the duties formerly received, a fixed redditus, called a 
fee-farm rent, which was proportioned to the amount of the 
original impoſitions. At the ſame time alſo we may loox 
for the origin of chartered corporations, Tppgg. Remarks, 
vol, II. P. 54. 
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bour;“ in fairs, and at markets; in all places, 


and on all commodities. She further grants, an 


exemption to the burgeſſes from attending the 
hundred and county courts; a privilege of de- 
paſturing their cattle in her foreſt of Parkhurſt; 
a power of trying all pleas ariſing within the 
borougb, and fixing the quantum of fines on 
conviftion ; and a liberty of retaining and di- 
viding amongſt themſelves all ſuch fines as ſhould 
ſo ariſe. All which immunities and privileges 
were to be held by the ſaid burgeſſes, in con- 
ſideration of their paying to her and her heirs, 
eighteen marks, annually ; and to the prior and 
monks of Cariſbrook, two marks, annually. 
This charter was confirmed by Edward III. 
Richard II. Henry VII. Edward IV. Henry 


VIII. Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth ; ſome 


of whom, particularly Edward IV, added other 
grants and privileges th the borough, ſuch as the 


* This is the foundation of a duty even now paid at 
Cowes, by all ſhips which caſt anchor in that road. 


+ Carta Iſabellæ Corn. Alb. Sir R. Worlley's 
Append, No, XXI, | | 


for- 
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forfeitures of outlaws, felons, and ſuicides, with- 

in the borough; and the petty cuſtoms of any 

port or creek in the iſland. | 
This town has given title to four earls : Lord 


Mountjoy Blount, natural ſon of the Earl of 


Devonſhire, created by Charles I. Baron of 


Thurſlſton, and Earl of Newport. He died in 


the year 1665, and his three ſons ſucceſſively 
enjoyed the title. On the deceaſe of Henry, 


the laſt ſurviving one, unmarried, it became 


extinct. Lord Windſor was alſo Baron New-' 


port in Queen Aune's reign, 


The borough of Newtown (which changed its 
ancient name of Francheville, on being rebuilt” 
when burnt by the French in the reign of 


Richard II.) is a preſcriptive borough, and firſt 
| ſent members to the ſenate in the twenty-ſeventh 
year of Queen Elizabeth. It was formerly a 
place of conſiderable conſequence ; and traces 


of its magnitude are {till diſcernible in four 


lanes, which interſe each other at right angles, 
and are ſaid, formerly to have been covered with 


houſes. 
The 
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The firſt liberties and franchiſes granted to 
the burgeſſes of Newtown are contained in a 
charter of Aymer, Biſhop of Wincheſter, lord of 
the place; who inveſts his town of Francheville, 
with all ſuch immunities. and privileges as were 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Taunton, Alesford, 
and Farnham. This Charter bears date at 
Swanifton : and afterwards received the ſeveral 
confirmations of Edward II. Edward IV. and 
Queen Elizabeth. Edward II. alſo granted to 
the burgeſſes of Newtown, a charter in the 
eleventh year of his reign; in which is beſtowed 
the liberty of a market to be holden on the Wed- 
neſday in every week; and of a fair annually, on 
the feaſt of St. Mary Magdalene, on the eve pre- 
ceding, and on the day following. 

The ele&tive franchiſe in this borough was de- 
termined by the Houſe of Commons in 17295 to 
be confined to the mayor and burgeſſes, having 
borough lands. Previous to this final adjuſt- 
ment of the right, perpetual conteſts: aroſe re- 
lative to the exertion of it. | The mbſt ancient 
books of the corporation prove, that the quali- 


fications 
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fication of a burgeſs was formerly the holding 
of a borough land, paying rent to the mayor and 
chief burgeſſes; but in the time of Charles II. 
the right of voting was confined to the burgeſſes 
alone, and the number of theſe limited to twelve. 
This limitation however was pronounced illegal 
by the corporation, in the reign of William III. 
which met on the twentieth day of September, 
1698, and came to the following reſolutions: 
At this aſſembly, upon examining the ancient 
records of the ſaid corporation, (Newtown, alias 
Francheville) and taking the depoſitions on oath 
of James Overy ; as allo upon the averment of 
ſome of the chief burgeſſes there, then preſent; 
it is reſolved, that the reſtraint of the chief bur- 
geſſes of this corporation, to the number of 
| twelve, or any leſs number than are freeholders of 
borough lands is againſt law, and contrary to the 
ancient uſage of this corporation.” 

* Alſo 'tis ordered and agreed, that whoſoever 
ſhall prove himſelf to be a freeholder, of any 
borough land in fee, either by the rent- roll now 
produced in this aſſembly, bearing date and 

* beginning 
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beginning in the year of our Lord 1683, (where- 
of a true copy ſhall be kept by the mayor for 
the time being) or otherwiſe effectually in law, 
ſhall upon demand, be ſworn a chief burgeſs.“ 
This meeting had been convened in conſe- 
quence of an agreement entered into during the 
preceding year, between Lord Cutts, the then 
governor, and the principal gentlemen in the 
iſland ; the object of which was, to reſtore that 
harmony, good fellowſhip and neighbourhood of 
the diſtrict, that had been mightily interrupted 
by conſtant diſputes relative to the right of 
voting in the three corporations of Newport, 
Newtown, and Yarmouth. In theſe articles of 
agreement it was ſtipulated; that the governor 
ſhould call a hall at Newtown, examine witneſſes 
concerning the ancient method of chooſing mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament for that corporation, 
and eſteCtually reſtore the faid corporation, and 
all who have a juſt pretence to be members of it, 
to their ancient rights of burgage-tenure : pro- 
vided always, that the ſaid governor be firſt put 
in poſſeſſion of a qualifying burgage-tenure, ſuf- 
ficient 
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ficient to enable him to be a member and eleQtor 
of the ſaid corporation : he paying for the 
ſame. 

The meeting was called, and the regulations 
above detailed entered into at it.* 

In the courſe of a few years, however, after 
this adjuſtment, the right of voting became 


again the occaſion of controverſy. The cor- 


poration, on inſpecting the old books of the 


borough, diſcovered that the arrangement of 
1698 was contrary to the ancient uſage ; the 
minutes of that meeting were therefore eraſed 
from the town-book, and thoſe who enjoyed 


a freehold in a borough land were once more 


* The Corporation at that time conſiſted of, 


John, Lord Cutts, Mayor. 
Joſeph Dudley, Eſq. Deputy-Mayor. 


Henry Dore | James Worſley, Eſq. 
Col. David Urry Col. Richard Holmes 
Mr. John Chiverton Mr. Edward Hayles 
Major Henry Holmes Sir Rob, Worſley, Bart, 
Mr. John Philips | William Stephen, Eſq. 
Mr. David Urry William Bowerman, Eſq. 
John Leigh, Eſq. | 


1 2 . inveſted 
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inveſted with a right of voting for a repreſentative 
for Newtown. 

We have ſeen that this regulation was 
reverſed by the Houſe of Commons in 1729, 
which lodged the privilege in the mayor and 
burgeſſes having borough lands. 

The borough. -of Yarmouth ſent its repre- 
ſentatives to the parliament convened. in the 
twenty-third of Edward I. It had a fecond 
ſummons in the twenty-ſeventh of Queen 
Elizabeth, from which period its returns of two 
members to the Britiſh ſenate have been very 
regular. | 

Its firſt charter appears to have been granted 
by Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon, brother 
of Iſabella de Fortibus ; which comprized nearly 
the ſame rights or privileges as the grants to 
| Newport and Newtown. James I. who re- 
Incorporated a multitude of the boroughs, formed 


this alſo into a regular corporation, by a char- 
ter bearing date the firſt of September, in the 
ſeventh year of his reign, which in effeR is as 
follows: bo | . 


* Whereas 
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« Whereas the borough of Eremuth, alias 
Yarmouth, in the Ifle of Wight, is an ancient 
borough, and the mayor and burgeſſes have 
preſcribed to have and uſe diverſe liberties and 
privileges, which they claim alſo under colour of 
charters of confirmation from ſeveral kings and 
queens of this 'realm, confirming an ancient 
grant made to this borough by Baldwin de 
| Redvers, ſome time lord of this iſle ; viz. the 
charter of confirmation under the great ſeal, in 
the eighth year of the reign of King Edward I. 
a like charter granted in the eighteenth of Henry 
VI. another charter of the ſixth of Edward IV. 
and another charter of the ſecond of Elizabeth : 
And whereas the ſaid mayor and burgeſſes, and 
their predeceſſors, have always paid to the king 
and his predeceſſors, for the ſaid privileges, 
immunities, and liberties, the fee-farm of twenty 
ſhillings-yearly ; and whereas it appears by the 


Exchequer, in the ſecond year of Richard II. 


records in the Remembrancer's office in the 


that the town of Yarmouth was entirely burned 
by the enemy, and its inhabitants greatly im- 
' poveriſhed; 
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poveriſhed ; and whereas the ſaid town lies near 
to a good harbour for ſhipping, and, for chat 
reaſon, King Henry VIII. cauſed a caſtle to be 
built, ſince which the town is better inhabited 
chan before; and it is to be hoped that it will 
yet be more filled with people, for increaſing the 
ſtrength of the iſland, and guarding the ſaid 
caſtle, if his majeſty would vouchſafe to regrant 
them their liberties and immunities: that the 
ſaid mayor and burgeſſes, eſteeming the charters 
before-mentioned inſufficient to authorize them 
in the uſing and enjoying the ſaid liberties and 
immunities, have petitioned the king, to make, 
confirm, and new create them a body politic 
and corporate, with ſuch franchiſes as ſhall be by 
the king . thought expedient ; that the king 
therefore being willing to ſettle the rules for the 
government of the faid borough and the people 
there, declares it to be a free borough ; and that 
they ſhall be a body politic and corporate, by the 
name of mayor and burgeſſes of Yarmouth, in 
the Iſle of Wight, with capacity to purchaſe, &c. 
to grant, &c. to plead or to be impleaded, and to 


have 
3 
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have a common ſeal; that there ſhall be twelve 
chief burgeſſes to be the common council of the 
borough; that, out of theſe, one ſhall be choſen 
mayor of the borough; that they ſhall have 
power to make laws, ſtatutes, and orders, for the 
government of the borough and its officers; that 
the burgeſſes of the ſaid borough ſhall continue 
for life, excepting any of them ſhall be removed 
for reaſonable cauſe; and on the death or 
removal of a chief burgeſs, the mayor and major 
part of the burgeſſes then living ſhall elect another 
in his place, who ſhall be ſworn before the 


mayor and major part of the chief burgeſſes; 


hold the courts of the ſaid borough ; that they 
' ſhall hold a view of frank pledge of all in- 
habiting and reſident in the faid borough, 
and to redreſs abuſes in the ſame; the 
mayor and burgeſſes are empowered to elett and 
conſtitute a ſteward, a common clerk, and a 
{ergeant at mace, to continue during the pleaſure 
of the mayor and burgeſſes; that the mayor and 
burgeſſes ſhall have all the fines, forfeitures, and 
profits 


that the mayor and ſteward of the borough ſhall 
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profits of the courts, which they ſhall have power 
to levy, by their own officers by diſtreſs: they 
have alſo a grant of ſtrays, and the goods of 
felons, within the limits of the borough : a mar- 
| ket is granted to the town, to be kept every 
Wedneſday ; and a fair to be held yearly, viz. on 
St. James's day, the eve before, and the day after, 
together with a court of pie-powder, &c. with all 


the profits and emoluments belonging to ſuch 
markets, fairs, and courts: a ſpecial hcence and 
authority are given to the mayor and burgeſſes, 
to purchaſe and hold to them and burgeſles for 
ever any manors, lands, &c. not holden of the 
king in capite, or by knight's ſervice, not ex- 
ceeding the value of twenty pounds per annum, 
the ſtatute of mortmain notwithſtanding ; and 
licence is alſo given for any perſon, &c. to grant 
and alien to the ſaid mayor and burgeſſes, under 
the like reſtriction, all liberties, privileges, fran- 
chiſes, and immunities, which the borough has 
held and enjoyed, by reaſon or colour of grants 
by the king or any of his predeceſſors, or by any 
other perſons made heretofore, are confirmed; 

. ſaving 
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ſaving and reſerving out of this grant, the caſtle 
of Yarmouth, its ditches, trenches, and limits, 
wherein the ſaid mayor and burgeſſes have no 
power or authority to enter: they are to pay the 
 fee-farm of twenty ſhillings yearly, at the feaſt of 
St, Michael; a clauſe is added to indemnify 
them from all proſecutions for any liberties or 
| franchiſes uſed, had, or uſurped by them, before 
the date of this charter, and no fine is to be paid 
to the Hanaper office for it.* 

Yarmouth had the honor of entertaining 
Charles II. in the year 1671. He ſpent a ſhort 
time in this town, at a houſe built entirely for his 
accommodation, by Sir Robert Holmes ; it has 
many years ſince been converted into an inn; 
and, blending the memorial of its having lodged 
a royal viſitor, with a compliment to the reigning 
family, is now called the George. The monarch 
in this excurſion landed at Gurnard's Bay, and in 
his way to Yarmouth paſſed through the foreſt of 
Parkhurſt, over a road which Sir Robert Holmes 
had formed on purpoſe to accommodate him. 

Sir Richard Worſley's Hiſt, p. 159. 
U 5 The 
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The circumſtances of this viſit are tenaciouſly 
remembered by the inhabitants of the iſland, 
whoſe beautiful reſidence has had the pleaſure 
of receiving only three of its monarchs fince 
the conqueſt,—King John, Henry VIII. and 
Charles II. 
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CHAP. II, 


QF THE LORDS OF THE ISLAND; THEIR POWER, 
RIGHTS, AND FRANCHISES; AND OF 
. THE KNIGHTON COURT. 


Tu barons of the feudal ages enjoyed on 
their own demeſnes an authority almoſt regal. 
The lords of the Ifle of Wight, by the grant 
of Henry I. became poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
rights in the ampleſt degree, with which the 
higher fees were endowed. They had their 
own | courts of judicature for the trial of all 
offences, fave thoſe of treaſon and murder, 
They nominated their own bailiffs, conſtables, 
and all other petty officers, They executed 
the office of coroner throughout the whole 
iſland, They had the return of all the king's 
writs, They poſſeſſed a chace, now called 
U 2 Parkhurſt 
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Parkhurſt Foreſt; a fence-mouth there, and 
in other places; and a free warren on the 
Eaſt fide of the river Medina ; together with 
wrecks, waifs, and ſtrays. The tenants of the 
iſland were chargeable in aid to them alone; 
and held their lands as of the caſtle of Cariſ- 
brooke. By the regulations of their tenure, 
the tenants were bound to aſſiſt (diftint from 
their cuſtomary aids) in the charge of making 
the eldeſt ſon of the lord a knight; of marry- 
ing his daughter; and of paying the ranſom 
for his liberation ſhould he be made a priſoner, 
They were alſo obligated to defend the caſtle 
of Cariſbrooke for forty days, at their own 
coſts and charges, whenever it might be at- 
tacked; and to attend the lord both on his 
coming to the iſland, and departing from it. 
Moreover, the lord enjoyed the right of ward- 
ſhip over the whole iſland; a right which pla- 
ced every heir that was a minor under his 

+ They paid no regular annual tax to the lord ; buit 
as often as the king levied a ſcutage upon him for 


the 1ſland, ſo often his feudatories contributed. each 
his ſettled proportion towards the payment of it. 


prote dien; ; 
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protection; that conferred on him the rents 
and profits of the eſtate during the minority, | 1 
and enabled him to give the ward in marriage 4 
to whomfſoeyer he pleaſed. 

Many are the traces of this feudal govern- | 
ment, which ſubſiſt to the preſent day, both 


„„ 
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in the Iſle of Wight, and every other part of 


the kingdom; one remnant, however, deſerves 


— . 
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particular mention, as it formerly conſtituted 


+*. — 44 


one of the greateſt privileges which the lord 


. A - 
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of this diſtrict enjoyed. 
This is the Knights Court, or Knighton Court, 
as it is now called, or the Curia Militum, as it 


2 — - af 


was anciently ſtiled. It received this appella- 
tion from the circumſtance of thoſe who held 
a knight's, or part of a knight's fee in capite, 
being the judges in this tribunal ; where they 


gave judgment according to the Norman mode : 
of trial, without a jury. This principle of de- | 
ciſion, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of Anglo-Saxon 
Juriſprudence, leads one to apprehend the 5 [ 
Knighten Court had its origin during the 9 
period of William Fitz-Oſborne's poſſeſſing the 5 | 
| Iſle | 
9 a 
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Ifle of Wight, who modelled it after the court 
of judicature in his own country. 

In the year 1626 an attempt was made to 
improve and enlarge the juriſdiftion of this 
court, when the following repreſentation of its 
form and extent, was tranſmitted to Lord 
Conway, then ' governor of the iſland. 


 Knighten, Court. 


* 1, It hath been always kept by the cap. 
tain's ſteward of the iſland, or his ſubſtitute, by 
virtue of. the captain's patent, and by no other 
particular patent, for aught we know.“ 

2. It hath been always kept in the town- 
hall of Newport, on the Monday every three 
weeks, unleſs that day happen a feſtival day, and 
then it is adjourned for fix weeks. '' * 

“ 3. It hath juriſdiction throughout the whole 
ifland, the corporation of Newport excepted.” 

« 4. It holdeth plea of all actions of debt and 
treſpaſs, under the value of forty ſhillings, and 
upon replevins granted by the eng or bees ſub- 
ſtitute that keeps the court.“ 


&6 5. The 
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4 8. The proceſs in actions of debt and treſ- 

paſs, are ſummons, attachments, and diſtringas, to 

bring the defendant to appear, which if he do in 

perſon, he muſt confeſs the action, or elſe he is 

condemned by default; if by an attorney, he is 
admitted one eſſoine, if he prays it, and the next 

court muſt appear, or be condemned by default. 

And in actions upon replevins, if the defendant 

appear not in the three firſt courts, he is con- 
demned by default: and in theſe actions upon 

replevins, no eſſoine is admitted.“ 

« 6. The pleadings are Engliſh bills and an- 
ſwers; and if the caſe require, replications and 
rejoinders.” 

%:' All the actions are entered, proſecuted, 
and pleaded, by certain attornies allowed in that 
court,” 

« 8. The actions of debt are tried by proof of 
plaintiff or defendant, or the defendant's wager 
of law with two hands, if he pray it, and in treſ- 
paſs by proof only.” - 

« g. All the ations are adjudged by the 
court, without jury ; which it will be conceived 
will 
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will be better with jury, as in other courts of re. 
cord, if the value of actions be increaſed.” 

* 10. The judges are freeholders, which hold 
of his majeſty's caſtle of Cariſbrooke ; whereof 
there are known to the ſteward not above 
eighteen. The which freeholders, for their better 
caſe, have been appointed by the captain of 
the iſle to fit by four or five at a court by 
turns; but ſome being aged and impotent, one 
under age, ſome living out of the iſle, and 
ſome of the reſt being negligent of that ſervice, 
there hath been much defect in their atten- 
dance; which is to the great prejudice of the 
court, and hindrance of the people, by delay 
of trials.” 

5 Therefore, under favor, we conceive, that 
a certain form of election of a certain number 
of judges, of other ſufficient men of the coun- 
try, ſhall be added; and a ftri order taken 
for their due attendance will be very neceſſary, 
eſpecially if the value of aQtions be raiſed: 
and that if there be not an eſpecial reſtraint 


of removing actions in that court triable from 


5 | thence 
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thence into higher courts, that court will do 


little more good than 1t doth already.” 

This ſtatement being delivered to the privy 
council, orders were immediately iſſued by the 
Lord Treaſurer, Viſcount Grandiſon, to the 
attorney-general, to prepare forthwith a grant 
for extending the juriſdiction of the Knighten 
Court, © to all caſes whatſoever, civil or crimi- 
nal, under the value of twenty pounds, provided 
that the ſame extend not to the life, memher, 
or freehold of any of the inhabitants.” Not- 
withſtanding this mandate, however, the buſineſs 
was not proceeded in; and the juriſdiction of 
the Knighten Court, and mode of deciſion 
therein, continue the ſame as before. 


+ Sir R. Worſley's Hiſt, p. 81, et infra, 


x ene 
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CHAP. III. 


OF THE WARDENS, CAPTAINS, AND Coven: 


— Naos Of THE ISLAND. 


As ſoon as the Iſle of Wight became the 
property of the. crown, Edward I. appointed a 
warden to regulate its concerns. 

Indeed, during its continuance in the De 
Redvers family, the | reigning monarch had 


twice, when the owner was a minor, and- his 
property therefore (according to the feudal 
ſyſtem) became temporarily veſted in the crown, 
appointed a warden, who exerciſed the rights 
of the lord, during the nonage of the heir. 
The firſt inſtance. of this, happened in the 
Aſh of Henry III. when Walleran de Ties re- 

_ ES | ceiyed 
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ceived the cuſtody of the iſland in the minority 
of Baldwin the third, grandſon of William 
de Vernon. The ſecond took place in the 
thirteenth of Henry III. when Savery de 
Mauleon, or de Malo Leone, was appointed to 
the office in the minority of Baldwin the fourth, 
In the year 1293, Edward I. conſtituted John 
Fitz-Thomas warden of the iſland; who en- 
joyed alſo the ſtewardſhip of New Foreſt, 

Richard de Aﬀeton appears to have held this 
office in the twenty-ſecond year of Edward I. 
And in the enſuing year, the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Adam de Gordon, were included 


with him in another commiffion for the ſame 
appointment, A record of the ſame year ſhews 
mat William Ruſſel alſo was warden at this 
time. 

Sir John Lifte of Wootton was appointed 
to the wardenſhip of the iſland in the thirtieth 
of Edward I. and made captain of Cariſbrooke 
Caſtle, On the acceſſion of Edward II. he 


bis ſtead; but the latter being murdered by 
X 2 one 


was ſuperſeded, and his brother appointed in 
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one Robert Urry, in the third of Edward II. Sir 
John Lifle was reſtored to his dignity and office, 


Sir Henry Ties was appointed warden under 
Piinge Edward, in 1321 ; the ſame perſon pro- 
bably who was beheaded in the enſuing year, for 
beiug concerned in rebeilion with Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaſter, who alſo loſt his head. 

In the eighteenth! of Edward II. John de la 
Fuſe and Jobn Lifle.were wardens of the iſland. 
Nicholas de la Felde occurs as cuſtos NE the 
ſame year. ; 

In the ninth of Edward III. 1336, John de 
Langford of Chale, was warden of the ifland, 
and captain of Cariſbrooke Caſtle. 

In the eleventh of the ſame king, Theobald 
Ruſſel occurs as captain general of the iſland. 

The abbot of Quarr was appointed warden 
of che ifland in 1340; to whom was diredted 
a writ to aft in the capacity of a general officer, 
by arraying men, ſupplying arms, and PI 
beacons. 

Three commiſſioners were elected by the inhabi- 
tants of the iſland, to att as wardens, in 1341; 
Sir 
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| Sir Bartholomew Liſle, John de Langford Lord 
of Chale, and Sir Theobald Ruſſel Lord of 


Yaverland, 


In 1353s three other wardens are found att- 
ing at one time; Bartholomew Lifle, John de 
Kingſton, and Henry Romyn. 

John de Gateſden received a commiſſion, as 
warden of the iſtand, to array the inhabitants, 
in the year 1353. 

In 1360, the abbot of Quarr, Theobald de 
Gorges, and William OY were ak aa 
wardens. 3 

In 1377, the firſt of Richard II. the . 


defended the caſtle of Cariſbrooke againſt the 
French, was conſtable of that fortreſs. 


phrey, Duke of Glouceſter, fon of Henry IV. 
ſucceeded to the lordſhip of the iſland, after 
the deceaſe of the Ducheſs of York, (grantee 
of it under the crown). He died in the twenty- 


iQ 


Sir Hugh Tyrril, who, as we have before ſeen, | 


In the ſeventeenth year of Henry VI. Hum- 


fifth of Henry VI. and on his deceaſe, that | 
king Innes appointed Henry Trenchard 
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to the office of conſtable of the caſtle of Carif. 
brooke, with a ſalary of twenty pounds per 
annum; ten pounds as keeper of the foreſt of 
Parkhurſt ; and four-pence per day for the 
pay of the porter of the caſtle. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the lordſhip of the 
iſland was conferred on Richard, Duke of Vork; 
who appointed one John Newport his heutenant 
and ſteward. The behaviour of this deputy was 
ſo oppreflive, that Richard removed him from 


the office, and appointed John Bruin in his ſtead, 


In 1461, the firſt of Edward IV. the captain- 
ſhip of the iſland was conferred on Sir Geoffry 
Gate, for life. He ſurrendered it, however, in 
1467, and it was given to Anthony, Lord Schales, 
the uncle of the king. 

Early in the year 1483, Sir William Berkley 
was made captain of the ifland ; and towards 
the cloſe of it, Sir John Saville' was appointed 
to the {ame office. | | 

Sir Edward Woodville was entruſted with the 
command of the iſland at the acceſſion of 
Henry VII. | 

In 
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In the tenth of Henry VII. Sir Reginald Bray 
received a grant of the iſland, on leaſe, with the 
caſtle and honor of Cariſbrooke, &c. (late in the 
poſſeſſion of George, Duke of Clarence) at the 
annual rent of three hundred and ſeven marks. 
; On his death Sir Nicholas Wadham ſucceeded 
him; anceſtor to the ſounder of Wadham Col: 
lege, Oxford. | 

Early in the third year of 8 VIII. Sir 
Nicholas Wadham died, and vas ſucceeded by 
Sir James Worſley, keeper of the king's wardrobe, 
and maſter of the robes. He was conſtituted cap- 


tain of the iſland for life, with a ſalary of fix ſhillings 


and nine-pence per diem for himſelf, two ſhillings 
for his deputy, and ſixpence each for thirteen 
ſervants ; added to this was a reverſionary grant 
of the office of conſtable of Cariſbrooke caſtle, 
when it ſhould become vacant, and the command 
of all the forts in the iſland. He was likewiſe 
conſtituted keeper of cation ſoreſt and 
park, with a fee of two ſhillings per day. He 
was empovered too, to leaſe any of the king's 
houſes, demeſne n &c. within the iſland; 


to 


| 
[ 
| 
: 
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to return all writs; to execute all proceſſes; to re- 
gulate the markets; and take inqueſts as coroner. 

In the year of 1538, Richard Worſley, Eſq. 
ſucceeded his father in the office of captain of 
the Iſle of Wight. He held it till 1553, when 
finding himſelf obnoxious to Queen Mary, whoſe 
principles he diſliked and oppoſed, prudence 
dictated to him to reſign his appointment ; in 
which he was ſucceeded by Mr. Girling, a man 
of low extraction, and a favorer of popery. On 
Mary's death, however, Richard Worſley waz 
reinſtated in his office. In the commiffion which 
he received on this occaſion inſtruttions were 
contained, to inſtruCt the inhabitants of the iſland 
in the uſe of harquebuſſes, and to introduce 
them there; orders which he immediately obeyed. 

In 1565 the command of the iſland was 
beſtowed on Edward Horſey, Eſq. afterwards 
knighted. His memory is held in ſome eſteem 
by the ſportſmen of the iſland, who attribute 
the great plenty of hares, and other game found 
there at preſent, to the attention beſtowed on 
them during his government. | 
| K Sir 
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Sir George Carey ſucceeded Sir Edward 
Horſey. He appears to have been the firſt 
captain of the iſland who aſſumed the name of 
governor ; a circumſtance that gave great diſ- 
guſt to the inhabitants, who conceived the title 
to be an arbitrary and improper one, in a free 
country. | | 

Henry, Earl of Southampton, ſucceeded Sir 
George Carey in the firſt year of James I. 
His patent ſtyles, him Captain of all the Ifle 
of Wight; Captain of the caſtle of Cariſbrooke, 
and all other caſtles and forts within the ſaid 
ile; alſo Conſtable of the caſtle of Cariſbrooke, 
Warden of the foreſt of Parkhurſt; Steward, 
Surveyor, and Receiver of all the lands, woods, 
revenues, &c. of the crown, within the iſland. 
His affability, attention, and hoſpitality, gave 
extraordinary ſatisfaction to the inhabitants, and 
raiſed the ifland to an enviable and flouriſhing 
ſtate. He won the affections of the gentry by 
mixing in their diverſions; and twice every 
week threw off the cumbrous ſtate of the go- 
vernor at a public bowling-green and ordinary, 


Y where 
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where the knights and gentlemen met for amuſe- 
ment and relaxation. 

This popular nobleman died in December 
1625, and was ſucceeded by John, Lord Con- 
way ; who was afterwards made Secretary of 
ſtate and Preſident of the council, 

On his deceaſe in 1631, Richard, Lord 
Weſton, afterwards created Earl of Portland, 
was conſtituted Captain of the Iſle of Wight; 
an office which - was- vacated by his death in 
1634. 

Jerom, Earl of Portland, ſucceeded his father. 
The parliament, as we have before ſeen, re- 
moved this nobleman in 1642, and appointed 
in his place Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 

In 1647, Colonel Hammond was Governor of 
the Iſle of Wight, and held it for two years. 
It was during this interval, that the unfortu- 
nate Charles I. took refuge here, vainly flat- 
tering himſelf he ſhould find a friend in the 
governor, as his uncle Doctor Henry Hammond 
was at that time his confidential chaplain, But 


the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, the vice of the times, 
and 
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and the ſuggeſtions of intereſt, prevailed on 
the colonel to forget the ties of duty and of 
gratitude; and to give himſelf up implicitly 
to the republican party. Inſtead therefore of 
finding a refuge in the iſland, as he expected, 
Charles ſoon after his arrival there, began to ſcel | 
the reſtrittions of confinement; which gradually 
became more ſevere and ignominious, until he 
was ſeized by the army, on the twenty-ninth of 
November 1648, and conducted to the ſcaffold 
that cloſed his unmerited ſufferings. 

In 1649, Colonel Sydenham ſucceeded Ham- 


; _— —  c_—_—__ . — = 
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— 


mond in the government of the iſland, He was 
brother to the celebrated phyſician of that name, 
In 1660, when Charles was reſtored to the 
throne of his anceſtors, Thomas, Lord Culpeper, 
receiyed the government of the iſland; we have 
before ſeen that he rendered himſelf very un— 
popular in this office, which he reſigned in 1667, 
and was ſucceeded by Admiral Sir Robert 
Holmes, a gallant naval officer. He is ſtyled 
Governor and Captain of the iſland, in his patent, 
and of the caſtles and forts therein. He died in 
| TS 1692, 
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1692, and was interred in a vault in Yarmouth 
chu: ch, where a very elegant marble monument 
is raiſed to his memory. 

John, Lord Cutts, one of the moſt gallant 
ſoldiers of his time, and a great favorite of King 
William, ſucceeded Sir Robert Holmes in the 
government of the iſland. He reſided much at 
Cariſbrooke, where he gave very ſuperb and 
frequent entertainments, He died in 1 707, 
and was fucceeded by  » 

Charles, Marquis of Wincheſter, afterwards 
Duke of Bolton; Warden of the New Foreſt; 
and Lord Lieutenant of the counties of South- 
ampton and Dorſet. As this nobleman reſided 
very little in the iſland, it was judged prudent 
to appoint a lieutenant-governor, under him, 
by royal commiſſion, with a ſalary of twenty 
ſhillings per diem ; an office that was conferred 
on Colonel Morgan. 

The Duke of Bolton was removed in 1710, 
and General John Richmond Webb appointed 
governor in his room. This officer immortalized 
his name, by defeating with a band of ſeven 

1 thouſand 
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thouſand men, upwards of twenty thouſand 
French, at Wynendale, under the command 
© of General La Motte. 
| William, Lord Cadogan, afterwards an earl, 
ſucceeded General Webb in 17516. He too 
= was a gallant ſoldier of the great Duke of 
q Marlborough's ſchool ; and after the death of 
that commander, was appointed General and 
Commander in Chief of His Majeſty's Forces, 
Maſter-general of the Ordnance, and Colonel of 
the firſt regiment of foot guards. On his de- 
ceaſe, in Auguſt 1726, | 
Charles, Duke of Bolton, was appointed 
Governor and Vice-admiral ; but being removed 
from his offices in 19733, he was ſucceeded by 
John, Duke of Montage; who ſcarcely held 
the office a twelvemonth, and was fucceeded 
by 8 8 5 
John, Lord Viſcount Lymington, (ſoon after 
created Earl of Portſmouth) in 1734. 
Charles, Duke of Bolton was reinſtated in 


1742, but ſoon afterwards reſigned his offices, 
when 
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John, Earl of Portſmouth, was again made 
Governor of the Iſle of Wight; this happened 


the twenty-ſecond of February 1745. 


Thomas, Lord Holmes, on the death of 
Lord Portſmouth in 1762, ſucceeded to this 
office; which he enjoyed but a ſhort time, 
dying in July 1764. He was ſucceeded by 
Hans Stanley, Eſq.. who was removed in 
1766, and | 

Harry, Duke of Bolton, appointed governor 
in his room; but owing to a fluftuation in 
the cabinet, this nobleman was diſmiſſed from 
the appointment, and in the year 1770, 

The Right Honorable Hans Stanley was again 
nominated to it. He died in 1780, when the 
Right Honorable Sir Richard Worſley, Bart. 
one of his Majeſty's moſt honorable privy coun- 
cil, ſucceeded to the offices of Governor, Vice- 


admiral, &c. of the Iſle of Wight. In the 


year 1787, theſe were conferred on 
The Right Honorable Thomas Orde, the 


preſent governor. 
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& A man need not to ſay, What is this? Wherefore is 
that? for He hath made all things for their uſes,” * 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND; CLI- 
MATE; SOIL; TIMBER; RIVERS; SPRINGS; 
INHABITANTS; DOWNS; AND CURIOUS . 
PARTICULARS RELATING TO THEM. 


Tur Iſle of Wight is ſituated on the coaſt of 
Hampſhire, nearly midway between the two 
counties of Dorſet and Suſſex, It is ſeparated 
from the main land, by a ſtrait, or arm of the ſea, 
of unequal breadth; being not more than one 
mile over at the narroweſt part, towards the 


Eccleſiaſticus. + Hom, Odyſl, | 
| | Weſt- 
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Weſtern extremity; and nearly ſeven miles 
acroſs at the Eaſtern end. The form of the 
iſland is rhomboidal; meaſuring twenty-two 
miles and an half from the Eaſtern to the 
Weſtern angle; and thirteen miles from the 
Northern to the Southern one: its ſuperficial 
contents may be computed at one hundred and 
five thouſand acres. It is divided into two 
Hundreds, called Eaſt and Weſt Medine; and 
contains thirty pariſhes. Its inhabitants we may 
eſtimate at eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred. 
The face of the country 1s in general very 
beautiful, as it poſſeſſes all thoſe ingredients, 
which, properly combined, form piftureſque 
ſcenery ; wood, rocks, ſwelling hills, winding 

rivers, and rich vales. 4 
The climate is pleaſant and ſalubrious, highly 
favorable to vegetation, which is here generally 
forwarder than in any other parts of England, if 
we except the Southern coaſt of Cornwall. | The 
profuſion of myrtles to be ſeen, for the pro- 
duRion of which it has been long famous, evince 
there is a genial mildneſs in the air, approaching 
to 
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to the ſoftneſs of more Southern climates; and 
there can be no doubt, that ſome of the hardier 
plants of thoſe parts. might be cultivated here 
with ſucceſs, would the inhabitants bend their at- 
tention to the rearing of ſuch exotics. It might 
then literally exhibit the riches of the Italian foil, 


te Hic ver purpureum, varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores: hic candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lentæ texunt umbracula vites,” | 


Being, however, very hilly, the iſland is ſub- 
jet to that frequent rain which is one of the 
moſt unpleaſant circumſtances attending moun- 
tainous countries. The vapours are attracted 
by the long range of lofty hills which ſtretch 
from Eaſt to Weſt the whole length of the 
iſland, and in the colder months, involve the 
parts beneath them in almoſt perpetual gloom 
and moiſture. Yet this circumſtance does not 
appear to affect the general health of the in- 
habitants reſiding in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of theſe elevations; notwithſtanding the 
vapours thus accumulated teem with putreſcent 

Z qualities, 
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qualities, which I am informed, are ſometimes 
ſo powerful as to taint, in a very few hours, 
any kind of meat in the houſes immediately 
under the hills. This fact is moſt frequently 
experienced in the vicinity of St. Boniface 
and Steephill, 

The foil of the iſland differs extremely in 
different parts; but generally ſpeaking, is a 
ſtrong and loamy earth, admirably adapted to 
the purpoſes of agriculture, It often exhibits 
a remarkable variety in a ſmall diſtritt of ground; 
as in the pariſh of Brading, (towards the Eaſtern 
extremity), where the following diverſities ap- 
pear; in the South part, a free kind-workint 
earth, mixed with a ſmall proportion of ſand; 
in the Weſt, a light loam mixed with chalk; 
and in the North and Eaſt parts, a ſtiff clay, 
ſcarcely yielding to the operations of huſbandry. 
The fertility of the iſland is almoſt proverbial; 
it having, long ſince, been faid to produce 
more in one year, than its inhabitants could 
conſume in eight. An improved huſbandry 
bas increaſed this fertility ; and from what 1 

have 
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have been able to collect, we may fairly eſti- 
mate its annual produce to be at leaſt twelve 
times as much as its yearly conſumption. 
Timber was formerly extremely plentiful in the 
iſland, but the inhabitants have had ſo good a 
market for it, at Portſmouth Dock, and the other 
different yards in its neighbourhood, that few 
extenſive woods are now to be ſeen. Improvi- 
dent of the future, they haye omitted to plant, in 
proportion to their cutting down ; and conſe- 
quently, there being no young trees to ſupply 
the place of the old ones, in a few years the 
Iſle of Wight will be entirely robbed of its 
timber, and a great part of its preſent beauty 
alſo. The powerful reaſon, which perhaps has 
prevented the proprietors of land in this ſpot 


(and, indeed, operates with moſt individuals 


throughout the kingdom) from encouraging the 

growth of oak on their eſtates, is, the more 

profitable, and quick returns made to them by 

keeping land in an arable ſtate, To bring this 

noble tree to maturity, no leſs than one hun- 
* Of what remains, the oak and elm flouriſh moſt, 

Z 2 dred 
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dred years are required; and it can hardly be 
expected, that the man of ſmall property ſhould 
forego the intermediate profits ariſing from his 
land, in an uncertain expeCtation of advantage 
to his family, at a diſtance of time to which 
he can ſcarcely extend his ideas of intereſt. 
Beſides, it is well known that the oak requires 
the ſtrongeſt, fineſt, and deepeſt ſoil for its 
culture; which being the moſt lucrative for 
huſbandry, it is not extraordinary, that indi- 
viduals not burthened with affluence, ſhould 
apply it to other purpoſes than raifing timber. 
Theſe reaſons, however, for negletting the 
plantation of oak, though applying forcibly 
enough to the farmer, or landlord of ſmall 
property, certainly loſe great part of their effect 
with reſpect to poſſeſſors of extenſive eſtates. 
To them, the inconvenience of appropriating 
a few acres to the purpoſe of planting timber, 
would ſcarcely be felt; the expences attending 
it would not be regarded; the loſs of the 
intermediate profits ariſing from the land, would 
be triſling; and as large eſtates are frequently 

entailed, 
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entailed, or continued 'in the ſame family for 
a long ſeries of years, the planter of the pre- 
ſent century, might reaſonably build upon the 
proſpett of his deſcendent enjoying the fruits 
of his labors in the next. 

For government to interfere at all with the 
management or uſe of private property, by en- 
forcing in any way the planting of oak, (a prac- 
tice adopted by parliament in the ſixteenth cen- 


tury) would now be jultly deemed a treſpaſs on 


one of the moſt ſacred rights of the ſubjett ; but 


what it cannot compel, it might perhaps allure to, 
by holding out honors, pecuniary rewards, or 
other ſtimuli, to incite and encourage the pro- 
prietors of land to cultivate this valuable tree, 
and thereby to provide for the future navies of 
our Country. 

What timber remains, is chiefly found in the 
central, and Eaſtern parts of the iſland. The 
noble woods of Sir John Barrington, Bart. at 
Swainſton, whoſe houſe is emboſomed in them, 
are of great extent, and contain many magnih- 


cent and valuable trees. Thoſe of Wootton and 
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Quarr preſent a fine ſylvan ſcene to the eye, 
covering a ſuperticies of eleven hundred acres, 
In the pariſh of Whippingham, alſo, on the Eaſt- 
ern fide of the river Medina, ſome valuable 
timber may be ſeen, 

The principal vivers of the ifland are, the Me- 
dina, the Far, and Mootton river. The ſpreading 
mouth of the firſt forms an ample and ſecure 
harbour; and its ftream, after it contracts, and 
winds into the heart of the ifland, rolls its waters 
through ſome very agreeable quiet ſcenery, pre- 
ſenting a pleaſing contraſt to the buſtle and con- 
fufion of the port. 

Wootton river, alſo, when the tide is high, 
is rendered extremely beautiful by the noble 
woods which deſcend quite to the water's edge, 
and caſt their ſhades athwart it. | 

In the Yar there is nothing ſtriking or pic- 
tureſque. 

The ſprings are in general pure and cryſtal- 
line ; particularly thoſe that have been filtered 
through the vaſt ftrata of chalk, with which the 

| land 
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iſland abounds.* They are plentiful in moſt 
parts, and on the Southern coaſt form a pleaſing 
accompaniment to the wild ſcenery of the place, 


by pouring forth their treaſures in innumerable 


little caſcades, pellucid as cryſtal, which fall 


from rock to rock, and gratify the ear by their 
murmurs, and the eye by their ſparkling bril- 
liancy. 
The mmhabitants of the iſland are not diſtin- 
guiſhed by any local characteriſtics from their 
countrymen on the main land ; but are a vigo- 
rous, healthy, and active race. They fall natu- 
rally into the three general diviſions of, gentry, 
yeomanry, and laboring poor. 

The firſt claſs blend ſimplicity with refine- 
ment, and are at once hoſpitable and urbane. 
They live together in a friendly reciprocation of 
good offices; and ſtrengthen their harmony by 


„„ The water which has undergone this natural perco- 
lation, is ſo perfeRly free from impurity, that it has fre- 
quently been carried to the tropics, and brought back 
entirely ſweet. a | 


frequent 
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frequent ſocial meetings, and the pleaſures of 
the chace. 

The yeomanry form a very reſpettable claſs 
of people; renting, in general, eſtates from one 
hundred pounds to four hundred, per annum, 
They are excellent farmers, and bear the cha- 
rater of kind, benevolent maſters. 

The feeling and reflecting mind cannot but 
receive particular pleaſure in contemplating the 
condition of the third diviſion of inhabitants, 
the laboring poor ; a deſcription of people who, 
in other parts, are too often involved in want 
and wretchedneſs. Among the laborers of the 
iſland, a general appearance of content and 
decency does away the ideas of poverty and 
miſery. They all ſeem comfortable and happy. | 
Their dwellings are neat, ſnug, and cleanly ; to 
each of which is attached a little garden, kept 
in nice order, and planted with potatoes. Their 
manners are civil, inoffenſive, and incorrupted 
by thoſe vices which are generally found amongſt 
the lower ranks of people in the neighbourhood 


of great towns, 
The 
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The above character attaches to the laborers 
in general, throughout the iſland, but applies 
perbaps more particularly to thoſe of the rocky 
and mountainous regions of the South, who are 
chained, as it were, to their native hills, and 
have not been vitiated by foreign communica- 
tion. It is about Steephill, Undercliff, and their 
neighbourhood that the poet's deſcription aſ- 
ſumes reality. 


*+« Tho? poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts tho' ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm and bred in ignorance and toll, 

Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 
Chearful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breaſts the keen air and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare to the ſteep.” 


* At night returning, every labour fped, 

He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed ; 
Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays the cleanly platter on the board.” 


Aa It 
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It is, however, much to be lamented, that no 
pains ſeem to have been taken, in imparting uſe- 
ful knowledge to this honeſt, and induſtrious claſs 
of people. When we look into other parts of 
the kingdom, and ſee the ſucceſs that has attend- 
ed one of the nobleſt plans of general improve- 
ment among the lower ranks of ſociety, ever 
ſuggeſted, the eſtabliſhment of ſunday ſchools, by 
means of which, the morals of the poor are bet- 
tered, their manners civilized, and valuable in- 
ſtruction is imparted to them; we cannot but 
regret, that ſimilar advantages are not held out 
to the laboring poor of the Iſle of Wight. Both 
policy and morals dittate and enſarce the adop- 
tion of this excellent ſyſtem. To impart inſtruc- 
tion to the ignorant, is confeſſedly the duty of 
the higher and better informed ranks; and J 
believe no one will aſſert, that fulfilling this ob- 
ligation has a tendency to render thoſe inſtrutt- 
ed, leſs valuable members of ſociety than they 
were, before their emancipation from profound 
and ſtupid ignorance. I would not take upon 
me to determine what preciſe degree of knowledge 
it may be neceſſary to afford to the lower ranks 

of 
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of people; but I think we may venture to ſay, 
all ſuch information ought to be beſtowed, as 
can tend to impreſs their minds with a proper 
ſenſe of their obligations to God, the community, 
and themſelves. | 

It would be unpardonable were we to take 
leave of the inhabitants, without noticing the 
moſt amiable part of them ; the fair females of 
the iſland. The general beauty of its women 
has long been one of the boaſts of this part of 
England, and any one who poſſeſſes a taſte for 
female charms, will readily acknowledge that 
the boaſt is neither vain nor unfounded. To 
what phyſical cauſe it may be aſcribed, is 
difficult to ſay ; but certainly the girls of the 
iſland, of all ranks and deſcriptions, have an 
elegance of ſtature and beauty of countenance 
not to be obſerved (in the general, I mean), in 
any other particular diſtri of Southern Britain, 


It is here only that we may behold conſtant 


examples of 
| + The form 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek, 


Where the live crimſon, thro' the native white 
Aa 2 Soft- 
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Soft .ſhooting, o'er the face diffuſes bloom, 

And every nameleis grace; the parted lip, 
Like the red roſe-bud moiſt with morning dew, 
Breathing delight; and, under flowing jet, 

Or ſunny ringlets, or of circling brown, 


The neck light-ſhaded, and the ſwelling breaſt.” 


The d wns conſiſt of a long range of hills, 
ſtretching the whole length of the iſland, from 
the town of Brading, at the Eaſtern extremity, 
to the Needle rocks at the Weſtern one. The 
whole ſurface of theſe 1s covered with a ſhort, 
ſweet herbage, which affords admirable paſture 
for ſheep; rendering the meat delicious, and 
the texture of the wool extremely fine. Some 
of theſe downs {well into very bold elevations, 
and unfold to the aſtomſhed viſion proſpetts, 
vaſt, various, and ſublime. The higheſt of 
them appears to be (from a late meaſurement) 
St. Boniface down, which riſes about eight hun- 
dred and forty feet above the level of the 
-"ocedtl. 7 37:6 
A late amiable naturaliſt, ſpeaking of a range 


of chalk downs, in the upper part of Hampſhire, 


reſembling thoſe of the iſland, has the following 
obſer- 
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obſervation : © perhaps I may be ſingular in my 
opinion, and not ſo happy as to convey to you 
the ſame idea; but I never contemplate theſe 
mountains, without thinking I perceive lome- 
thing analogous to growth, in their gentle 
ſwellings, and ſmooth ſungus like protuberances, 
their fluted fades, and regular hollows and ſlopes, 
that carry at once the air of vegetative dilatation 
and expanſion,”* The idea is novel and in- 
genious, and ſeems to be founded in truth, from 
certain appearances of gradual enlargement 
which the Ifle of Wight hills have exbibited. 
It is a well-known fact, that, about half a cen- 
tury ſince, Shanklin down, which ſtands in the 
South-Eaſtern part of the iſland, was not to be 
diſcerned, from St. Catherine's, owing to the 
intervention of Week down, whoſe magnitude 


and elevation completely. ſcreened it from the 


eye. A gradual, but imperceptible expanſion, + 


| however, of Shanklin down, has at length reared 


it to a greater bulk, and a greater height, (by at 


| * White's Nat, Hiſt. Selborne, p. 16g. Bs 
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leaſt one hundred feet) than that of its formerly 
invidious neighbour. 
It ſeems ſufficiently clear, that this difference 
in the appearance of the two downs mult have 
ariſen rather from the growth of Shanklin, than 
the ſinking of Week; fince the latter, and all 
the ſurrounding downs, bear the ſame relative | 


| proportion to each other they ever did, which 


could not be the caſe, had any change taken c 

place in its elevation or magnitude, c 

Theſe downs exhibit a number of thoſe [ 

circular marks on the graſs, which Philoſophy, n 

unable herſelf to account ſatisfactorily for the l 

phenomenon, in compliance with vulgar ſuper- 2 

ſtition, is content to call by the name of fairy a 

| 9 5 g.: 4 P 
ö Where a 
| At fall of eve the biz people throng, 0 
| In various game and revelry to pals cl 
| The ſummer night, as village ſtories tell.“ . 
| Theſe appearances are generally circular, d 
ſometimes oval, and from two to twenty feet in w 


diameter. They may eaſily be diſcovered by T 
the 
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the rankneſs of the graſs, which forms the ring, 


and the number of fungi or muſhrooms that 
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cover it. Various have been the conjectures 
relative to the cauſe of this phenomenon, and 
none perhaps more plauſible than that of Doctor 


Darwin, who accounts for it in the following 
manner: 
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„The numerous flaſhes of lightning which 
occur every ſummer, are, I believe, generally 
diſcharged on the carth, and but ſeldom, if ever, 


from one cloud to another. Moiſt trees are the 


32 Aan- .” 


moſt frequent conduttors of theſe flaſhes of 


lightning, and I am informed by purchaſers of 


wood, that innumerable trees are thus cracked 


and injured. At other times larger parts or 
prominences of clouds, gradually finking as they 
move along, are diſcharged on the moiſter parts 
of graſſy plains. Now this knob or corner of a 
cloud, in being attratted by the earth, will become 
nearly cylindrical, as looſe wool would do when 
drawn out into a thread, and will ſtrike the earth 


with a ſtream of elettricity perhaps two or ten 


DS te 


yards in diameter. Now as a ſtream of elec- 
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tricity diſplaces the air it paſſes through, it is 
plain no part of the graſs can be burnt by it, but 
juſt the external ring of this cylinder, where the 
graſs can have acceſs to the air, ſince without air 
nothing can be calcined. This earth, after 
having been ſo calcined, becomes a richer ſoil, 
and either funguſſes or a blucr graſs for many 
years mark the place. That lightning diſplaces 
the air in its paſſage, is evinced by the loud crack 
that ſucceeds it, which is owing to the ſides of 
the acrial vacuum clapping together when the 
lightning is withdrawn. That nothing will cal- 
cine without air is now well underſtood from the 
acids produced in the burning of phlogiſtic ſub- 
ſtances; and may be agreeably ſeen by ſuſ— 
pending a paper on an iron prong, and putting 
it into the centre of the blaze of an iron furnace; 
it may be held there ſome ſeconds, and may be 
again withdrawn without being burnt, if it be 
paſſed quickly into the flame, and out again 
through the external part of it, which is in contact 
with the air. I know,” adds the Doctor, “ ſome 
circles of many yards diameter, of this kind, near 


Foremark 
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Foremark in Derbyſhire, which annually pro— 
duce large white funguſles, and ſtronger grafs, 
and have done ſo, I am informed, above thirty 
years.” The probability of this hypotheſis will 
perhaps be allowed, when it is recollected that 
theſe gramineous circles are generally found 
upon open and expoſed places, and never in 
immediate contact with trees, or any other free 
conductors of the electrical fluid, 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE ANCIENT CONNECTION OF THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT WITH THE MAIN 
LAND; ITS COAST; ROCKS; CA- 
VERNS; CHINES, &c. 


Ir is now pretty generally imagined, that the 
iſland, many centuries ſince, was connetted 
with, and actually made a part of, the main land. 
Hiſtory indeed does not reach to a period 
previous to the exiſtence of the preſent ſeparating 
ftrait ; but we have recorded accounts remaining, 
of the waters which formed it being ſo ſhallow, 
as to leave its bottom entirely dry at low water.* 
Mr. Borlaſe has indeed endeavoured to prove, 
that the hiſtorian, on whoſe accounts this 


* Diodorus Siculus, p. 347. 


opinion 
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opinion is founded, ſpoke of one of the Caſſi- 
terides, a cluſter of iſlands on the coaſt of Corn- 
wall; and that /f:s (the ifland mentioned by 
him) can by no means be ſuppoſed to be the Iſle 
of Wight. But his arguments do not appear to 
me convincing, particularly when oppoſed to 
the authorities produced by Mr. Whitaker, in 
favor of a contrary opinion.“ The Corniſh 
antiquary perceives a great abſurdity in the 
Britons bringing their tin from ſuch a diſtant 
place as the Belerian ſhores, to the Iſle of Wight; 
but this apparent abſurdity will vaniſh, if we 
reflett, according to my ſuggeſtion in an early 
part of this volume, that the Greeks of Marſeilles, 
on their ſucceeding the Phoenicians in this 
traffic, might have prevailed on the Britons to 
remove the ſtaple of this article, from the ports 
where it was originally ſhipped, to thoſe of the 
Ifle of Wight; fince a removal of this nature 
would ſave the former a tedious, long, and 
dangerous voyage (ir thoſe days) through the 
Bay of Biſcay, part of the Atlantic Ocean, the 


* Sce his Hiſt. Mancheſter, vol. II, p. 177. 
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Straits of Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean Sea. 
The land- carriage of the tin, from Normandy to 
Languedoc, might be performed in the ſpace of 
fifteen or eighteen days, whereas the circuitous 
navigation juſt mentioned would not be ac- 
compliſhed, by the unſkilful ſailors of that 
period, in leſs than five or ſix weeks. The 
appearance alſo of the Northern ſhore of the 
iſland, and the oppoſite one of Hampſhire, ſeems 
to confirm the idea of an ancient junthon 
between them; as they arc both low, and their 
reſpective ſtrata of ſoil, bear a near reſemblance 
to each other. | 

The Northern coaſt of the iſland has nothing 
particularly intereſting ; being in general flat, or 
riſing gradually into moderate elevations. It 
now and then, however, ſhoots out into little 
points and capes, which give a pleaſing variety 
to it. 'The ſhore conſiſts, for the moſt part, of 
hard gravel, or ſand, but in many places is diſ- 
figured with dark-colored, ſubmarine rocks. 
This littoral tameneſs on the North fide is finely 
contraſted by the rude magnificence and ſtu- 


pendous 


—— —— —Ef——— — — 


pendous horror of the Southern coaſt ; which 
preſents a great deal of awful and ſublime 
ſcenery. In order to give an accurate idea of 
its appearance, it may not be amiſs for us to 
ſurvey 1t rather minutely, and trace the various 
promontories, bays, and windings, which it 
exhibits, 

The bold cretaceous cliffs which form the 
Southern ſhore of the iſland, and ſtretch, with 
but few interruptions, from the Eaſtern to the 


Weſtern extremities of it, commence on the 


abruptly into a perpendicular elevation of about 
four hundred feet. This loſty cliff is deno- 
minated Culver cliff,“ from the circumſtance of 
its being the reſort of a great profuſion of that 
mall ſpecies of the wild pigeon, called by orni- 
thologiſts the Columba Saxatilis, which delights 
in fixing its aerial abode in the cleſts of inac- 
ceſſible crags and lofty rocks. Here indeed, 
one would ſuppoſe, it might dwell in ſafety; 


but, alas! the daring foot of plunder braves 


* The Saxon name of pigeon is Culhß he. 


Even 
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Southern ſide of Bimbridge peninſula, riſing 
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even the horrors of this beetling eminence, and 
its fearful ledges are often viſited, in the feaſon 
of incubation, by him, who, 


* To the rocks 
Dire clinging, gathers his ovarious food.“ 


This clift affords ſhelter and habitations alſo to 
a particular ſpecies of hawk, which we ſhal| 
deſcribe in another place. 

The ſhore now becomes ſuddenly very much 
depreſſed, and retires into a deep bay, called 
Sand-down bay, forming nearly a ſemi-circle of 
about four miles from horn to horn. The 
appearance of this flat beach, and of the marſh 
to the Northward of 1t, plainly indicates that the 
fea formerly flowed over both of them ; and 
probably inſulated the pariſh of Yaverland, by 
connetting its waters with thoſe of Brading 
harbour. Towards the Weſtern point of this 
bay, the ſhore begins to reſume its wonted mag: 
nificence, leaving however its chalky appearance, 
and aſſuming a dark, ferruginous, ruſty hue, (but 
conſiderably ſtratified) which it preſerves for 


ſome diſtance. It here exhibits a moſt tremen- 
dous 


us 
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dous and remarkable fiſſure in the earth, called 
Shanklin Chine; a rent occaſioned by ſome 
partial earthquake, or other violent natural con- 


vulſion. From the perceptible commencement 


of this gaping chaſm, to its termination on the 


ſhore, following the various windings of the 
aperture, is about eight hundred yards. Its 
form is Capricious and irregular, ſomewhat 
reſembling the leſſer Greek ſigma; gradually 
increaſing in depth and width, till it opens upon 
the ſea, in a yawning of ſixty yards over, and 
eighty- ſeven deep. 


The rude promontory of Dunnoſe now pre- 


ſents itſelf, the waters of which are ſo deep, that 


firſt-rate men of war may approach within half 
a mile of its cliffs. The ſcenery of the ſhorc 
here becomes truly wonderful, From Luccomb 
to Bonchurch the downs of St. Boniface heave 
themſelves into the clouds on the right, while 
huge maſſes of disjointed rock, of all ſhapes, and 
in all directions, lie ſcattered in ruinous diſorder 


below ; and impreſs the mind with an idea of 
thoſe 
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ſome diſtance. It here exhibits a moſt tremen- 
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us 
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dous and remarkable fiſſure in the earth, called 
Shanklin Chine; a rent occaſioned by ſome 
partial earthquake, or other violent natural con- 
vulſion. From the perceptible commencement 
of this gaping chaſm, to its termination on the 
ſhore, following the various windings of the 
aperture, is about cight hundred yards. Its 
form 1s Capricious and irregular, ſomewhat 
reſembling the leſſer Greek ſigma; gradually 
increaſing in depth and width, till it opens upon 
the ſea, in a yawning of ſixty yards over, and 
eighty-ſeven deep. 

The rude promontory of Dunnoſe now pre- 
ſents itſelf, the waters of which are ſo deep, that 
firſt-rate men of war may approach within half 
a mile of its cliffs. The ſcenery of the ſhorc 
here becomes truly wonderful, From Luccomb 
to Bonchurch the downs of St. Boniface heave 
themſelves into the clouds on the right, while 
huge maſſes of disjointed rock, of all ſhapes, and 


in all directions, lie ſcattered in ruinous diſorder 


below ; and impreſs the mind with an idea of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe tempeſtuous conflicts, and elemental con- 


vulſions, which ſhake the very foundations of 


nature : when 
* The gloomy woods 


Start at the flaſh, and from their deep receſs 
Wide'flaming out, their trembling inmates ſhake, 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 

The repercuſſive roar ; with mighty cruſh 

Into the flaſh ing deep, from the rude rocks 

Of Penmanniaur heap'd hideous to the ſky, 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs; and Snowden's peak 
Diſſolving, inſtant yields his wintry load. 

Far ſeen the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 

And Thule bellows through her utmoſt iſles.” 


From Steephill quite to Chale, a diſtance of 


five or fix miles (called not improperly Under- 


cliff or Underway), the coaſt preſerves an ap- 
pearance, equally new, ſtriking, and magnificent, 
The downs now loſe their regular 8 ſides 
gently uniting with the leſs animated flats below 
them, and terminate abruptly in a ſteep preci- 
pice of -calcareous rock, not unlike thoſe con- 
tinuous cliffs which are ſeen on the banks of 
the Wye, in the neighbourhood of Persfield. 


This perpendicular precipice, which almoſt in a 


right 
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right line for nearly five miles, has the appear- 
ance, if we may be allowed, 
** Parva componere magnis,” 

of an immenſe ſtone wall; particularly when 
viewed from any diſtance. Its height varies but 
little, the general elevation being about thirty or 
forty yards. The tratt of country immediately 
beneath this precipitous deſcent, which unites 
with the ſhore, is of different breadth ; from a 
quarter of a mile, to a mile and quarter over. 
It is thrown into ſuch whimſical ſwellings and 
indentations, and lies in ſuch romantic con- 
fuſion, preſerving at the ſame time a reſemblance 
of parts conſtituting an uncouth and extraordi- 
nary whole, that I cannot help thinking it may be 
conſidered as a prodigious land ſlip, occaſioned, 
in diſtant ages, by the abſorption of the foun- 
dations of this vaſt tratt into ſome huge cavern 
or gulf below, after being ſapped and under- 
mined by ſubterraneous waters; an opinion 
which is juſtified by various inſtances of ſimilar 
lapſes, in other parts of the kingdom, and perhaps 
confirmed by the reQilinear formality of the 
naked, remaining cliff. | 
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From the flatneſs of this lengthened, natural 
wall, a very pleaſing effect is found to be produced 
in many parts of Underway; I mean that of an 
echo, or reflection of ſounds, delivered loudly and 
diſtinctly. Four ſyllables have been known to 
be returned from theſe rocks, when uttered from 
their true centrum phonicum, which appears to be 
at about two hundred yards diſtance. Much 
depends however on the ſtate of the atmoſphere, at 
the period of trial, fince, if it be either too rare 
or too denſe, it will prove unſucceſsful; for in 
the firſt inſtance the voice is attenuated and 
weakened, in the other it is impeded and 
deadened. In a ſtillßzſ clear evening, at a late 
hour, When the air is moderately moiſt, and very 
elaſtie, the reverberation will be moſt diſtinct 
and pleaſing; and would eafily n 
and anne UVA K Hand 


3 G entitle t-3 it; 
"Forts p puer, comitum fedudtus ab aol fo, 


Dixerat, Ecquis adeſt ? et, Adeſt, reſponderat Echo. 
Hic ſtupet; utque agiem partes diviſit in, omnes 
Voce, Veni, clamat magna. , Vocat a vocantem. 


1 1 18 


1111 


In the ſingular tract of country which we have 
been deſcribing, it is intereſting to obſerve how 
the 


E 
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the induſtrious labor of the inhabitants over- 
comes certain circumſtances of local incon- 
venience. Many ſpots of ground hereabouts 
lie in ſuch intricacies, among the crags of rocks 
and mountains, that one would imagine their 


ſituation ſhould ſecure them from the notice of 


the huſbandman. The iſlanders, however, have 


found means to reduce all theſe ſpots to tillage; and 
even thoſe which appear, from their rapid de- 
ſcent and whimſical inequalities, to be moſt in- 
capable of being worked, yet by ploughing them 
ſometimes in a tranſverſe, and ſometimes in an 
oblique direction, they make them produce 
heavy and abundant crops. The operation is 
notwithſtanding a very laborious one; and I 
frequently remarked it was neceſſary for them to 
have five horſes to perform it. Theſe pieces of 
land, though thus awkwardly ſituated, are very 
valuable, and let for twenty ſhillings and upwards 
per acre, 

Knowles, and the deſcent. of St Catherine's 
ſtupendous hill, diſplay a great deal of rude, 
rocky ſcenery ; being covered with huge frag- 

| Ccz2 ments 
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ments of cliff, tumbled and thrown about m the 
wildeſt confuſion. On the Weſtern fide of the 
latter, another gaping fiſſure occurs, called Black- 
gang chine, a name which in ſome degree pre- 
pares one for the gloomy horrors of the chaſm, 
Its fides are ſtratified with alternate layers of cal- 
careous ſtone, and a black argillaceous earth, 
Through the bottom of it runs a ſtream of water, 
that aſter heavy rains is magnified into a copious 
torrent, which daſhes with roaring impetuoſity 
from one rocky fragment to another, till it reaches 
the mouth of the chine, down which it precipi- 
tates itſelf, in a noble Per een caſcade of 
forty cet s bois 

The coaſt e e hence a continued 
range of cliffs of unequal height, for the diſtance 
of eight or nine miles; when it forms another 
extenſive ſinus, called Freſhwater bay. To, 
wards the centre of this ſweeping receſs, the 
: ſhore again becomes flat and pebbly ; and ſeems 
to offer but a poor bulwark againſt the thundering 
ſeas which ruſh in hither, when the ocean is 
agitated by a South-weſterly wind. Nature in- 
deed 
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deed appears to have here intended a diviſion of 
the Weſtern limb of the iſland, from the other 
part, having brought the ſpring-head of the river 
Var within one hundred yards of the water's 
edge, and placed no obſtacle to their junction in 
this intermediate ſpace, but the low, pebbly beach 
above-mentioned, over which, in tempeſtuous 
weather, the ſpray of the ſea eaſily makes its 
way. aa os ara FOE 
The view from the bottom of Freſhwater bay 
is extremely noble. On the left, the. eye takes 
in the rugged deſcent of St. Catherine's hill, the 
white cliffs to the Weſtward of it, and three miſ- 
ſhaped, unwieldy rocks, iſolated, and detached 
from the land, and frowning on the waves that 
laſh their ſides. On the right, it beholds a ſhore 
covered with vaſt fragments of broken rock, and 
the commencement af thoſe ſtupendous chalky 
elevations called Freſbwater cliffs; | while, in 
front, the ocean, hounded 22 85 the horizon, 
cloſes the ſeene. el ee mw nf i 
This ſpot is a 3 for a os 
natural cavern, formed in the rock; tO” which 
there 
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there is an approach when the tide is at ebb. It 
penetrates into the cliff about forty yards ; gra- 
dually ſinking in height, and contracting in 
breadth, from the mouth to the bottom. Its 
largeſt aperture (for it has three) is a noble rude 
arch, ſpreading about twelve yards from fide to 
fide, and meaſuring five and twenty feet in 
height. The vaſt excavation we are now con- 
ſidering, like moſt other ſimilar appearances in 
the natural world, has probably been produced 
by water, which is a wonderfully active agent in 
the ſecret receſles of the earth. This element, 
according to Doctor Goldſmith, finding ſub- 
terraneous paſſages, and, by long degrees, hol- 
lowing the beds through which it flows, the 
ground above it, in time, naturally ſlips down 
_ cloſer to its ſurface, leaving the upper layers of 
carth or ſtone ſtill ſuſpended ; the ground or 
rock, that ſinks upon the face of the water, 
forming thus the floor of the cavern, the ground 
or rock that keeps ſuſpended, forming the roof. 
At this part the ſhore riſes into one immenſe 
chalk cliff, from four to ſix hundred feet in 
height, 


— 
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height, and runs in a South-weſterly direction 
about four miles, ſometimes preſenting a per- 
pendicular elevation, at other times beetling 


fearfully over its excavated baſe. If the eye be 


caſt down this abrupt deſcent, particularly during 
the ſeaſon of incubation, it 1s aſtoniſhed and 
, delighted with a new and unexpected ſcene. 
Myriads of birds of various ſorts and different 
ſizes are ſeen, either ſeated on the clefts and 
ſhelvings of the rocks, or ſporting in circular 
flights through the midway air; or floating 
lightly on the billows, in | purſuit of their fiſhy 
prey. Meanwhile the whole ſky reſounds with 
the rude harmony of theſe winged nations; and 
rocks, air, and ocean preſent one ſcene of noiſe, 
buſtle, and animation.“ 
The greater part of theſe feathered clouds are 
aquatic fowl, which migrate hither from the 
"ids ds e cColder 
Mr. Pana has che following amuſing obſervation, 
the truth of which may be fully exemplified by a viſit to 
Freſhwater cliffs. The notes of all the ſea birds are 
extremely harſh or inharmonious: we have often reſted 


under the rocks attentive to the various ſounds above 
our 
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colder regions of the North, to depoſit their eggs, 
and rear their young; of the molt remarkable 
ſpecies we ſhall give an account in their proper 
place, but their great variety utterly precludes a 
particular deſcription of all ; for, 


* Who can recount what tranſmigrations here 
Are annual made ? what nations come and go ? 
And how the living clouds on clouds ariſe ! 
Infinite wings ! till all the plume-dark air 
And rude reſounding ſhore, are one wild cry!“ 


The moſt ſublime part, however, of this won- 
derful coaſt, is the Weſtern: termination of the 
Hand ; a perpendicular chalk rock, ſcooped by 
the hand. of Nature into an immenſe femi- 


* 
917 


our heads, Which, mixed with the ſolemn roar of the 
waves ſwelling into and retiring from the vaſt caverns 
beneath, have produced a fine effect. The ſharp voice 
of the ſea gulls, the frequent chatter of the guillemots, 
the loud note of the auks, the ſcream of the herons, to- 
gether with the hoarſe, deep, periodical croak of the 
corvorants, which ſerves as a baſs to the reſt ; has often 
furniſhed us with a concert, which, joined with the 
wild ſcenery that ſurrounded us, afforded in a high de- 
gree, that ſpecies of pleaſure which ariſes from the no- 
velty, and, we may ſay, gloomy grandeur of the enter- 
tainment,” —Britiſh Zoology, vol, II. p. 434. 
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circular hollow, and rearing itſelf fix hundred 
feet above the pebbly ſhore. It is called St. 
Chriſtopher's cliff. Its Northern limb is length- 
ened into a chain of rocks, named the Needles, 
from a lofty pointed one which formerly ſtood 
a little to the North of the remaining rocks; 
but (being undermined by the ſea,) fell into the 
ocean about twenty-five years ſince.* 

The grandeur of this ſcene, compared with 
which the mightieſt works of human labor are 
trifling and contemptible, cannot be expreſſed 
by verbal deſcription. | To be conceived, it 
muſt be beheld ;. and ſorry ſhould I be for that 


man who, on beholding it, was not involuntarily 


led to a contemplation of its divine and almighty 
Architect; who did not feel the — rapture of 
the Poet, and exclaim, 


„ Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyſelf how wond'rous then ! 


* The annexed plate gives a view of this fingular 
rock, vulgarly called Lot's Wife, from its fancied reſem- 
blance to the pillar of ſalt, into which her improper curi- 
olity occaſioned her to be converted, 
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circular hollow, and rearing itſelf ſix hundred 


feet above the pebbly ſhore. It is called St. 
Chriſtopher's cliff. Its Northern limb is length- 


ened into a chain of rocks, named the Needles, 


from a lofty pointed one which formerly ſtood 


a little to the North of the remaining rocks; 
but (being undermined by the ſea,) fell into the 
ocean about twenty-five years ſince.* 

The grandeur of this ſcene, compared with 
which the mightieſt works of human labor are 
trifling and contemptible, cannot be expreſſed 
by verbal deſcription. To be conceived, it 
muſt be beheld ; and ſorry ſhould I be for that 
man who, on beholding It, was not involuntarily 
led to a contemplation of its divine and almighty 
Architect; who did not feel the 19 88 rapture of 
the Poet, and exclaim, 


« Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame 


Thus wond'rous fair ; thyſelf how wond'rous then ! 


* The annexed plate gives a view of this fingular 
rock, vulgarly called Lot's Wife, from its fancied reſem- 
blance to the pillar of ſalt, into which her improper curi- 
olity occaſioned her to be converted. 
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Unſpeakable ; who fitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works.” 


The chalky cliffs continue round this vaſt 
promontory, the diſtance of ſomewhat more than 
a mile into Alum bay, when the ſcene is ſuddenly 
changed; they at once loſe their white and pre- 
cipitous appearance, and are converted into a 
gradual ſlope, conſiſting of various ochres, and 
| lands of different colors, beautifully ſtratified in 
a very oblique direction. And bere all gran- 
deur ceaſes; the. hills fink gently to the ſhore, 
and nothing now occurs but flat beach or ver- 
dant declivities. 55 

gönn 0 FAT | 
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C HAF. III. 


THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT; ITS 
ANIMALS, REPTILES, AND FISH. 


« But aſk now the beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee ; 
and the fowls of the air, and they ſhall tell thee :” 
“ Or ſpeak to the earth, and it ſhall teach thee; and 
the fiſhes of the ſea ſhall declare unto thee.” 
„Who knoweth not in all theſe, that the hand of the 
Lord hath wrought this ?” 


Ws: have hitherto conſidered the magnifi- 
cent exhibitions of nature in the Ifle of Wight: 
we ſhall now deſcend to her more minute but 
not leſs intereſting operations. In the contem- 
plation of caverns, rocks, and mountains, the 
mind is rather awed into aſtoniſhment than ſoft- 
ened into delight: we there behold the agency 
of a Being of infinite power and majeſty, at 
whoſe preſence the “ earth ſhakes, the heavens 
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drop, and the waters are afraid; but in ſurvey- 
ing the economy of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; the exquiſite mechaniſm with which 
their individuals are formed; the unerring in- 
ſtincts with which they are endued; and the nice 
adaptation of their ſeveral parts to anſwer the 
purpoſes for which they were created; we ac- 
knowledge the finger of a God, wile and bene- 
volent, as he 1s great and powerful; who is 
„good to all the creatures of his hand; and 
whoſe tender mercies are over all his works.” 
The fauna Vectenſis does not add much to the 
zoology of Hampſhire. It is indeed marked 
by ſome ſingular omiſſions in the chain of quadru- 
peds common 1n every other part of England. 
The fox, who has for ages been the terror of the 
farmer, and the delight of the ſportſman through- 
out Britain, was never yet found in the Ifle of 
Wight: The harmleſs badger alſo, and the fetid 


fitchet,, or polecat, are flrangers to this diftrif; 


which, from the abſence of theſe animals, and 
its inſular ſituation, appears to be the beſt cal- 


culated for the produttion of game of any place 


in 
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in Great-Britain. And indeed it has always 
been famous for its hares, pheaſants, and par- 
tridges. 

The hare of the Iſle of Wight furniſhes good 
and conſtant {port to the bunter during the 
ſcaſon. It is, I think, rather ſmaller than its 
brethren on the continent, but ſwift and ftrong. 
The inequalities of the iſland make this ſpot an 
excellent reſidence for the animal, and give it 
conſiderable advantages over its purſuers. The 
long muſcular hind: legs which it has, are well 
calculated to mount the ſteep downs of the 
iſland with uncommon fleetneſs; and it not 
unfrequently eſcapes, by diſtancing both hunters 
and dogs, at theſe rapid aſcents. 

As the hare is an animal of ſurprizing fecun- 
dity,* and ſecured from the attacks of the fox, 


* They, breed frequently in the year, bringing forth 
from two to four young ones at a litter, This wiſe pro- 
viſion of nature, in making the moſt innocuous and eſcu- 
lent animals the molt fruitful, was not unnoticed by the 
ancient naturaliſts. * Benigna circa hoc natura, innocua 
et eſculenta animalia fœcunda generavit,” —bliny, lib, 


VIII. cap. lu. | 
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and polecat, by the abſence of theſe deſtruttive 


vermin in this part, we may naturally ſuppoſe 
they would be found in very great plenty 
throughout the iſland. And indeed this was the 
caſe till within theſe thirty or forty years; but 
as a Roman taſte* for theſe animals has ariſen 
amongſt us, and they are conſidered as tit: bits by 
modern epicuriſm, the midnight poacher finds it 
well worth while to employ all his ſkill, and run 
every riſk, in the capture of the hare ; a practice 
which of courſe muſt thin the breed extremely. 
There remain, however, ſufficient for the ſport 
of the gentlemen of the 1ſland. 

There are few diſagreeable reptiles in the 
iſland. Such as occur, are found in the lower, 
ſandy parts of it; the other ſpots being freed 
from them by the elevation and expoſure of their 


ſituation, Many vipers indeed are met with in 


* The Romans were very partial to this animal : 
Martial. 


And its ſhoulder was reckoned a moſt delicate morſel ; 


% Fecundi leporis ſapiens ſectabitur armos. 


e Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus.“ 


Horace. 


Sce my Antiquitates Culinarizz,” Quarto, Blamirc, 
1791, | | \ 


the 


Cy 
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the chalky and ſtony places, and the largeſt I ever 
ſaw, I had nearly trodden upon, in the pariſh of 
Wootton, in the outſkirts of Coombly wood, in 
Auguſt, 1792. Had my foot, however, come in 
contatt with this animal, no injury could have 
enſued to me from the preſſure, as it was utterly 
incapable of revenging the inſult. This in- 
capacity had been produced by its voraciouſneſs, 
as was evident on an examination of the reptile. 
We then found that it had attempted to gorge a 
frog, (at leaſt three times as large in circum- 
ference as the thickeſt part of its own body,) but 
being unable to accompliſh the taſk entirely, one 
of the legs and thighs of its prey continued to 
depend from the viper's mouth, and effectually 
prevented it from cloſing the jaws and excluding 
its poiſon. The animal indeed (as is the cafe 
with all the ſerpent kind after ſatisfying their 
voracity,) was in a ſtate of torpor, which rendered 


it apparently inſenſible of our approach or ob- 


ſervation, and unable to expreſs any tokens of 


indignation when we deſtroyed it. On meaſu- 
ring it when dead, it was found to be exattly 


twenty-nine inches long. | 
On 
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On contemplating this animal, one of the mot 
remarkable circumſtances relating to it, appears 
to be the faculty it thus poſſeſſes, of extending its 
jaws, throat, and ſtomach ſo conſiderably, as to 
render them capable of admitting a ſubſtance 
much thicker than any part of its body. In the 
ſingular conformation of its parts, to accompliſh 
this purpoſe, the wiſdom of providence ſtrikingly 


_ manifeſts itſelf. The head of the viper is broad 


and flat, having a wide mouth of very un- 
common and diſproportionate magnitude, This 
permits the jaws to gape to a great extent ; but 
the aperture would ſtill be inſufficient for the 
admiſſion of the animal's prey, were not the 
capability of its diſtention increaſed by the 
following nice contrivance. The jaws are not 
united together at the bottom, as in the human 
mouth, by a proceſs reſembling a pair of hinges; 
but connected by a ſtrong muſcle, the elaſticity 
of which is ſuch, as to keep the features firm 
when not in aktion, and to allow their being 
ſtretched to an immoderate extent, when the ſize 
or ſorm of the animal's food requires it. The 
gullet or throat receives the aliment from the 


mouth, 
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mouth, and being very capacious and elaſtic, 
caſily accommodates itſelf to the magnitude and 
hgure of it. From hence a part only imme- 
diately finds its way into the ſtomach, a recepta- 
cle by no means ſo large as the gullet; here it 
continues till it be reduced by the action of 
digeſtion into chyle, which going off in the 
natural way, affords room for the remaining parts 
to be abſorbed by the ſtomach, and digeſted. 
Theſe reptiles are viviparous, but fortunate- 
ly for mankind not very prolific.* The poiſon 
of their bite is fully eftabliſhed ; and the effects 
of it, if there be no ſpeedy application to the 
wound, extremely frightful, and many times fatal. 
The fimpleſt and moſt ready cure, in caſe of an 
injury from a viper, is a briſk fomentation of 
the wounded limb with warmed ſallad oil; and 
taking about a ill of the ſame liquid internally. 


* That is, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, “ E, avrors He woroxe: 
To TIA wor, 8£w Os COT. — De Gen. Animal. lib. III. 
cap. ii. Mithin them they bear a perfect egg, (Wherein 
the young one is contained) but they bring forth their 
young alive.“ They produce from ſix to ten at a time; 
copulate in May, and are about three months in geſtation, 
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The only inſe& of any curioſity, which my 
occaſional walks through the iſland have given 
me an opportunity of diſcovering, is the gryllus 
talpa, or mole-cricket. The character and man- 
ners of this little creature, which is perfectly in- 
offenſive, are well deſerving notice, particularly 
as its homely, and indeed hideous figure, are apt 
to excite emotions of dread and abhorrence, 
neither of which need be entertained againſt it. 
The only one I have ſeen in this part of Hamp- 
ſhire occurred in a wet meadow in the heart of 
the ifland. It had been dug up by a lad who 
was grouting for earth-worms; and had filled 
him with aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion. The 
ſpade was juſt hfted for dividing the harmleſs in- 
ſett in twain, when my preſence and intreaty 
prevented the meditated blow. On examining 
this inſect, it appeared to be of a very dark 
brown color, and little more than two inches in 
length. Its body was ſcaly; furniſhed with two 
long, pointed wings, and as many hairy tails. 
The moſt remarkable parts about it, however, 
were the ſore- feet, which have ſome: reſemblance 

to 
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to a human hand, and are admirably formed for 
making thoſe ſubterraneous excavations wherein 
the animal reſides, and depoſits its eggs. Strong, 
webbed, and a little incurvated, the mole. 
cricket works with its paws at a prodigious rate, 
and will burrow its way through a whole ridge 
of leguminous plants, (of the roots of which it is 
very fond) in the courſe of a ſingle night. With 
theſe inſtruments, alſo, its neat habitation (which 


is a room about the ſize of an hen's egg) is 


quickly formed, and guarded with various wind- 
ing paſlages, and curious approaches to it. This 


domicilium is generally, in the ſummer time, 


placed within ſix inches of the ſurface of the 


ground, and herein the female lays her eggs, from 
one, hundred to one hundred and fifty ; but to- 
wards winter, inſtinct, ever faithful to its office, in- 
forms the little being that in order to ſecure his 
tender offspring he muſt get deeper into the ſoil, 
and retire from the influence of the froſt. Again 
therefore he ſets to work, and in a ſhort time 
completes with his little webbed feet, a commo- 
dious hybernaculum, about fourteen inches be- 
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low the ſurface of the ground. Hither he retires 
with his family, and patiently waits for the return 
of genial ſuns, and warmer ſeaſons, when he 
again takes poſſeſſion of his ſummer abode. 

The chief food of the mole-cricket confiſts of 
roots and vegetables, for which he ſometimes 
travels at night, by the affiſtance of his wings, to 
a conſiderable diſtance. Before morning he 
generally returns to his ſubterraneous habitation, 
and, wonderful to tell ! is found (by the minute 
inveſtigations of naturaliſts and anatomiſts,) to be 
employed there during the day chin in rumi- 
nating, or chewing the cud. 

What purpoſes theſe little, but curious inſefts 
may anſwer in the ſcale of creation, we cannot 
at preſent . apprehend, and ' ſhall perhaps ever 
remain ignorant of them. That, however, they 
fulfil certain ends, and thoſe - beneficial ones, 
cannot be doubted ; as they are the creatures of 
an Artiſt who made nothing in vain, and who 
formed every part to aſſiſt and co-operate 
towards the good of the whole, Viewed in this 
light, even the mole-cricket becomes a ſource 

of 
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of edification; ſince it may at leaſt ſerve to 
humble the pride of human knowledge, by 
exemplifying the truth of the Philoſopher's 
obſervation; Za que ſcimus ſunt pars minima 
co rum qQuE ignoramus. 

The % found on the coaſt of the ifland 
are chiefly ſuch as frequent the Southern 
ſhores of Britain, Now and then, indeed, theſe 
innoxious tribes are diſturbed by the ſhark, who 
is either brought from the Baltic, or the tropics. 
In theſe caſes he comes, ' 

TINEA Lur'd by the ſcent _ 

Of ſteaming crouds, of rank diſeaſe, and death,” 
following veſſels, the crews of which are un- 
healthy, and afford him Juxurious meals by their 
occaſional diſſolution, Sharks have been ſhot 
in the ; ſtrait that ſeparates the iſland from the 


oppolite ſhore, and been ſeen even within the 


harbour of Cowes. They make, however, but a 
ſhort Ray in this neighbourhood ; and either 
return tothe regions from whence they came, or 
go more to the Weſtward, in ſearch of the droves 
of pilchards on the Corniſh coaſt. 
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The porpeſſe alſo is perpetually ſeen on the 
coaſts of the iſland, © tempeſting the deep” with 
its unwieldy gambols. It is a very diſguſting 
fiſh to the eye, being almoſt black in color, with 
a head like a hog, and from three to fix feet in 
length. | 

During the whiting and herring ſeaſon, it is 
very amuing to watch theſe animals in purſuit 
of their food, which is compoſed of the ſmaller 
fiſh; and to remark the various arts by which 
they accompliſh the great end of ſatisfying their 
voracity. An excellent naturaliſt“ compares 
their exertions, at this time, to thoſe of a pack of 
hounds after a fox ; and indeed there is a great 
reſemblance in the operations of both. Their 
eagerneſs alſo, when thus engaged, equals that of 
the dog, and frequently renders the porpeſſe 10 
blind to its ſafety, that he will daſh headlong 
upon ſhoals fromwhichhenevercan recede, rather 
than give up the purſuit. It is either by an 
accident of this nature, or by an injury or in- 
diſpoſition which prevents him keeping the ſeas, 


* Pennant, Brit, Zoology, vol, III. 
that 
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that the porpeſſe is now and then forced on our 
ſnores, and found either dead or expiring. 
When this happens, the carcaſe proves to be no 
contemptible treaſure to the finder; for the 
quantity of fat with which the fleſh is ſurrounded, 
being well boiled, is converted into a very 
excellent and valuable oil. The lean alſo of this 
hſh is in ſome parts of the world uſed for the 
table ; but proves, to a palate not habituated to 
it, a very rank and diſagreeable viand. 

The mutations of faſhions and taſtes, however, 
in the line of eating, have been not a little 
whimſical, even in our own country ; ſince the 
porpeſſe, which we now turn from with loathing 
and abhorrence, was eaten with avidity by the 
old Engliſh epicure. Ancient cookery ex- 
hauſted all its art in mixing ſauces for this 
delectable morceau ; and there was no enter- 
tainment of any magnificence till the ſixteenth 
century, at which the porpeſſe, either bodily or 
in junks, did not find a reſpedtable place.“ 


* Vide my © Antiquitatates Culinariæ, or Curious Tracts 
relating to old Engliſh Cookery,” Quarto ; Blamire, 1791. 
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There is another fiſh of a curious form and 
ſingular hiſtory, which is often fiſhed up by the 
dredgers on the ifland ſhores. This is the /olzgo, 
or great cuttle-fiſh, whoſe bones are the well 
known white, aval ſubſtances, found on the beach 


in many parts of the ifland. "This aquatic ani- 


mal, which the naturaliſts place in the vermes 
claſs, exibits a very hideous and deformed ap- 0 
pearance. It is from eightcen inches to two 
feet in length, and covered with a thin dark co 5 
lored {kin. To the eye it ſeems to be of the = 
conſiſtence of jelly; ſtrengthened, conſolidated, n 
and defended as it were by a bone on the upper N 
| part of the back. For the convenience of feed- 60 
} ing itſelf, it poſſeſſes eight arms, placed with 4 
| great regularity round its mouth, each of which of 
9 is thickly ſet with a multitude of ſmall concave bl; 
{ 2 diſes, that enable it to adhere, with inconceivable W 
þ tenacity, to rocks or ſtones when it chuſes to be N. 
4 quieſcent. Excluſive of theſe arms it has two be 
35 tentacula, or feelers, of conſiderable length, which he 
1 it is able to extend or contratt at pleaſure. KL 
| With theſe it ſeizes upon che ſmall fry that din 


com- 
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compole its food, which having entangled, they 
immediately commit the prey to the management 
of the eight arms, while themſelves are again 
extended. jn ſearch of further plunder. The 
eyes are ſeated immediately beneath the tentacula ; 
and a little below them 1s diſcovered a curious 
mouth, which in ſhape and ſubſtance nearly re- 
ſembles the beak of a parrot. 

As this fiſh is formed without any external 
weapons of defence, and by no means made for 


conteſt or exertion, it would fare but ill amid the 


that ſurround it, had not providence wiſely af- 
forded it a means of fafety, which enables it to 
eſcape miſchance, and continue the propagation 
of its kind. This ariſes from a ſecretion of a 
black fluid, nearly reſembling the beſt ink, con- 
tained in a bladder under the belly of the fiſh. 
No ſooner does the animal perceive himſelf to 


be in danger, from the purſuit of an enemy which 


be can neither outſwim nor contend with, than 


. he emits (by the anus) a certain portion of bis 


a Wh dingy liquor; this immediately diſcolors the cir- 


n. Ff cum- 


dangers of the deep, and the numerous enemies 
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cumambient waters, and precludes the purſuer 
from ſeeing his deſtined prey, which, wrapped in 
impenetrable darkneſs, quietly ſinks to the bot. 
tom, and there remains till the danger be over. 
paſt. 

Theſe remarkable means of ſelf-preſervation, 
did not elude the obſervation of the ancient 
naturaliſts, who all make mention of them; and 
particularly en in the enn POE 
manner : b 1 
66 Th'endanger'd cuttle thus evades his fears, 

And native hoards of fluid ſafety bears. 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands ſupply, 

Whoſe ſhades the ſhar peſt beams of light defy: 

Purſu'd he bids the fable fountains flow, 

And wrapt in clouds eludes th'impending foe. 


The fiſh retreats unſzen, While ſelf-born night, 
With pious ſhade befriends her parent's flight. 


The launte, ammodytes, or » ſand-cel, is a 
delicate little fiſh, found on the fandy ſhores of 
the iſland. It being both a good bait for other 
ſpecies, and excellent eating in itſelf, the fiſher- 
men take fome trouble in procuring them. At 


* Jones's Oppian's Halieut. lib, III. h 
= As 


fa 
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the receſs of the tide, they are to be found about 
fourteen inches below the ſurface, and are eaſily 
turned up by a light ſpade, or tridented fork. 
The iſlanders call them the ſand-fprat, from the 
place of their reſidence; into which they bore 
with great dexterity and diſpatch, 

Here alſo is found the ſiligua, a ſpecies of the 
ſolen, or razor; ſo called from the exact reſem- 
blance of its ſhell to the haft of that inſtrument. 
[ believe the iſlanders are unacquainted with the 
excellence of this fiſh ; ſince I did not find they 
ever made a prattice of taking them, although it 
is evident they are ſufficiently plentiful, on the 
landy parts of the coaſt, from the numbers of caſt 
ſhells which oecur, and the holes of their habi- 
tations viſible at low water. 

The ſlender form of this ſhell enables its in- 
habitant to ſink it eafily into the ſand, which it 


of does in a perpendicular direction, to the depth 
er of nearly two feet. When the fiſh requires food, 
. it aſcends from this dark retreat, and diſcovers 
one end of the ſhell a few inches above the ſur- 
face of the ſand ; from this the body is ſeen to 
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be protruded, and actively employed in the 
ſearch of ſuch minute inletts as conſtitute its 
prey. 

The fil:qua is only to be caught at the receſs 
of the tide; and fo vigilant is it in providing 
for its own ſafety, that it requires great circum- 
ſpection to ſurprize it even then. In this caſe, 
the fiſherman takes ſome ſalt, and places a ſmall 
quantity of it round the perforation in the ſand 
wherein the fiſhi reſides. This quickly melting 
penetrates to the ſiligua, who is led from thence 
to believe the tide is riſen, and accordingly ele. 
vates himſelf to the ſurface to feek for food. A 
moment, however, convinces it of the deceit, 
and if the fiſherman be not extremely active, his 
deſtined prey eſcapes him, by ſinking inſtanta- 
neouſly into its dark and deep retreat, from 
whence | it 1s not a ſecond time to be allured. 
FThe mytilus edulis, or eatable muſele, is found 
in many parts of the iſland ſhores, but appears 
not to be regarded much, from the opinion of 
its poſſeſſing ſome noxious, nay poiſonous qua- 
lities. The idea, however, is llanderous and 

without 
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without foundation, as the fiſh itſelf is a whole- 
ſome and nutritious food. What occahons the 
diſagreeable effects ſometimes experienced after 
eating muſcles, is ſwallowing inadvertently the 
little maſs of hair or filky web, found in the 
middle of the fiſh, with which it attaches itſelf 
when alive to rocks and ſtones, This is very 
pernicious and highly indigeſtible, producing 
that ſickneſs, ſwelling, &c. which raw ſilk, cob- 
webs, or any thing of the ſame nature, is found, 
if ſwallowed, to occaſion.“ 

On opening the mulcle, there is generally 
diſcovered a ſmall crab, called the piſum, or pea- 
&ab, who {ſeems to be the voluntary inhabitant of 
this bivalve. The ancients fancifully imagined, 
that this minute infect was purpoſely placed in 


* 'The fingular conformation of the organs of this ma- 
rine animal is ſaid to be this: It has a mouth furniſhed 
with two fleſhy lips; its inteſtine begins at the bottom 
of! the mouth, paſſes through the brain, and makes a num- 
ber of circumvolutions through the liver ; on leaving this 
organ it goes on ſtraight into the heart, which it penetrates, 
and ends in the anus; near which the lungs are placed, 
and through which it breathes! — Goldſmith's Animated 
Nature, vol, VII. p. 42. | 
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the ſhell of the muſcle, and other fiſh of the ſame 
claſs, to aſſiſt, by its ſagacity, the ſtupidity of its 
hoſt, in acquiring food and avoiding danger, 
When the friendly pair feel inclined to eat, the 
muſcle opens its ſhells, and permits the little 
lodger to travel forth in queſt of provender. As 
ſoon as he has procured a ſupply, he returns to 
the ſluggiſh muſcle, enters the ſhell, and divides 
the plunder with him, But ſhould he, on going 
out, perceive any of the polypus race, (the ſworn 
enemies of the mytilus tribe,) in the neighbour- 
hood, he inſtantly hurries to his teſtaceous home, 
communicates the alarm, and all danger 1s 
immediately prevented by the muſcle firmly 
cloſing his impenetrable ſhells.* 
All the ſubmarine rocks and ſtones on the 
coaſt of the iſland afford protection to the 
patella wulgata, or common limpet ; and to theſe 
this fiſh attaches itſelf with the moſt obſtinate 
adheſion. The difficulty of ſeparation indeed is 
ſuch, that the fiſhermen are deterred from 
attempting to collect limpets for ſale; though 


* Pliny. Antiquitates Culin, in preliminary diſcourſe. 


ſuch 
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ſuch as have patience ſufficient to diſengage them 
from the places to which they are affixed, are 
rewarded for their trouble by an — oy 
and nouriſhing viand. 

Various ſpecies of turbinated ſhells, chiefly of 
the huccinum or welt kind, are picked up on 
theſe ſhores. As the natural inhabitants of theſe 
affect the deep receſſes of the ocean, the ſhells 
are never found with their original poſſeſſors 
alive. It frequently happens, however, that on 
taking them up they appeat᷑ to be tenanted hy a 
kind of crab; the claws and legs of which 
diſcover themſelves at the mouth or opening of 
therſhell. This lodger is called the bernard, or 
ermit- crab, and curioully exhibits the wonderful 
operations of animal inſtindt. As the hinder 
parts of the hermit's body are tender and naked, 
unproteted by that ſhelly covering which its 
cruſtaceous: brethren poſſeſs, perpetual injuries 
would happen to it, had not nature provided it 
with a foreſight which ſerves to guard it from 
external accident. Taught: ng this, the hermit- 
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welk, into which it wriggles itſelf, and there con- 
tinues till its increaſed ſize obliges it to look out 
for an habitation of greater dimenſions. It then 
leaves its temporary protector, and traverſes the 
coaſt with patient aſſiduity in ſearch of another 
abode, to which when found it attaches itſelf, as 
to the former one, by means of a ſtrong hook 
placed at the extremity of its tail. So kindly 
has providence beſtowed. even on the moſt 
minute and contemptible animals, the means of 
comfort and ſelf- preſervation ! | 

The Southern ſhore of the iſland FRY 
with cruſtaceous fiſh of all ſorts. The lobſter 
and crab in particular are found in great plenty, 
and of uncommon ſize and excellence. Of the 
former, I have ſeen an individual that weighed 
{ix pounds and an half; and Iam informed the 
latter will arrive to an equal magnitude. The 
plentiful production of this fiſh on a particular 
part of the ſhore, at the back of the iſland, has 
occaſioned a th 3 to be called 
Crab-Niton. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


6 Quz multz glomerantur aves !” 


— — 


T zoven Nature have been rather thrifty 
in her diſtribution of quadrupeds to the Iſle of 
of Wight ; yet ſhe makes ample amends by the 
number and variety of the feathered tribes, which 
are either conſtant reſidents in this part of 
England, or flock hither during the ſeaſon of 
incubation. At this period the lofty chalk cliffs 
are all one living ſcene, and exhibit a ſingular 
appearance of univerſal buſtle. 

Amongſt the winged emigrants who thus viſit 
the ſhores of the iſland, to fulfil the great com- 
mand of nature, and rear their tender young, 
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there are ſome which are ſeen only occaſionally 
on theſe rocks; and who appear to be brought 
hither by accident or caprice, rather than the 
force of inſtinct, Thus for inſtance, the eagle 
has been known to incubate among the crags of 
Culver cliff. The beetling brows of this emi- 
nence appear to offer an eligible habitation for 
this predacious bird, which, according to Job's 
ſublime deſcription of it, 1s partial to theſe 
elevated ſituations : : 

*« Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, 
and make her neſt on high ?” 

« She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon 
the crag of the rock, and the ſtrong place.” 
From thence ſhe ſeeketh the prey, and her 
eyes behold afar off.” 

„Her young ones alſo ſuck up blood; and 
where the ſlain are, there 1s ſhe.”* 

The laſt eagle known to build in Culver cliff 
(according to the information I could obtain, 


came there in the year 1780. An adven- 


* Job, chap. xxxix. ver. 27, 28, 29, go. Pliny, 
ſpeaking of the ſame birds, ſays; “ Nidificant in petris 
et arboribus. — Lib. X. ſect. iv. 

| turous 


15 
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turous countryman, who had frequently de- 
ſcended the rock for the eggs of its other winged 
tenants, having watched the eagle from the neſt, 
paid a viſit to it alſo. He found this fabri- 
cation to be of conſiderable ſize, and formed of 
ſticks and ruſhes laid alternately ; containing one 
ſolitary young bird. This he took, but not 
knowing how to manage it, the eaglet ſoon died. 

It is probable the parent bird had come from 
the Northern parts of Wales, or the craggy cliffs 
of the Weſtern Ifles; ſince the offspring 
appeared to be of the 7ingtail ſpecies, a ſort very 
common in thoſe places. It is, however, but 
very rarely that this noble bird builds its ayry in 
a ſpot fo diſtant from the natural place of its 
abode, The vigor of this race fits it for in- 
habiting the colder regions of the North. Here 
it dwells in ſolitary majeſty, ſurrounded by ſilence 
and deſolation; its fierceneſs and voracity giving 
additional horrors to the ſavage ſcenery of its 
unfrequented domain: 


High from the ſummit of a craggy cliff 
Hung o'cr the deep, ſuch as amazing frowns 
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On utmoſt Xrlda's ſhore, whoſe lonely race 
Reſign the ſetting ſun to Indian worlds ; 

The roval eagle draws his vig'rous young, 
Strong pounc'd, and ardent with paternal fire.” 


To an obſerver of the manners of birgs, 
nothing is more amuſing than to remark the 
various little deyices which the parents will uſe, 
during the ſeaſon of incubation, to draw any in- 
truding footſtep from the ſpot that conceals their 
offspring. Thus, for example, a pewit, or lap- 
wing, the moment it is aware of any approach to 
her young, immediately takes flight, and 
wheeling in circles round the head of the enemy, 
endeavours to engage his attention, and by de- 
grees to draw him from her neſt. A partridge 
alſo, if ſhe obſerve a dog or man coming towards 
her helpleſs covey, will hop away as if wounded, 
with a tumbling kind of gait, that the intruder 
may be induced to purſue her, rather than 
moleſt the offspring. But of all the different 
modes ſuggeſted by animal «ra» for the pre- 
ſervation of the young, that of the eagle ſeems to 
be the moſt efficacious; and indeed forms an 

admirable 
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admirable accompaniment to the rude and fear- 
ful ſcenery of the precipices wherein theſe birds 
uſually fabricate their lofty citadels. 

As no naturaliſt (to the beſt of my recollection) 
has mentioned this particular in the hiſtory of 
the eagle, the reader will not be diſpleaſed in 
being made acquainted with it by the following 
anecdote ; 

A few ſummers fince, a gentleman, making the 
tour of Wales, paſſed through the county of 
Carnarvon. Having furniſhed himſelf with a 
guide, he viſited every part of this romantic 
coaſt, One day, in ſtrolling amongſt the rocks 
and precipices with which it abounds, he found 
himſelf ſuddenly ſeparated from his companion. 
At that moment, a diſmal hollow moan aſſailed 
his ear from below. Shortly afterwards he heard 
it again: and it was repeated, with ſlight inter- 
ruptions, for two or three minutes. His ima- 
ination, prepared to receive impreſſions of ter- 
ror from the ruggedneſs and deſolation of the 
ſurrounding rocks, immediately painted to him 
the unfortunate guide fallen from the precipice, 

and 
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— 
and daſhed to pieces on the crags beneath. In a 
ſhort time, however, his mind was relieved from 
this painful idea, by the appearance of the ſup- 
poſed ſufferer, who had been hidden from his 
obſervation by the prominent jutting of an enor- 
mous rock. On being joined by him, he com- 
municated the extraordinary circumſtance which 
had occurred, and the ſounds of diſtreſs that 
even then rang in his ear. But his apprehenſions 
were ſoon calmed by the guide, who informed 
him, they proceeded from ſome eagle in the 
vicinity; with which bird it was cuſtomary, 
during the ſeaſon of incubation and before the 
young ones had quitted the neſt, to emit the dole- 
ful ſounds that had alarmed him, in order to en- 
tice away any intruder from the place of its 
abode. 

When the diverſion of falconry was a noble, 
and even royal amuſement, Culver cliffs were in 
lome degree of repute, from their producing in 
great abundance a ſmall ſpecies of hawk, of great 
ſtrength and ſpirit, much uſed in ſporting for 
partridges, and other birds of an equal or inferior 

ſize. 
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ſize. As this amuſement is, however, now ob- 
ſolete, the breed, which ſtill continues, is allowed 
to build its aerial neſts, and purſue its depreda- 
tions on young game, pigeons, &c. without mo- 
leſtation. I take it to be the falco niſus of Lin- 
næus. 

I have before mentioned the multitude of mi- 
grating birds, which may be ſeen on the rocky 
ſhores of the iſland, during the early ſummer 
months. Moſt of theſe come hither, merely for 
the purpoſe of depoſiting their eggs on the ledges 
of the cliffs, and rearing their young ; which bu- 
lineſs being performed they return to their more 
northerly habitations. Of theſe ſpecies the moſt 
curious and remarkable are, the puffin; the razor- 
bill; the guillemot ; and the cormorant, Or, as it 
is vulgarly called in theſe parts, the le of Wight 
arſon. | 

The puſin uſually reſorts to this coaſt about 
the latter end of April. On its arrival, it 
immediately looks out for a proper place for the 
depoſition of its egg ; it ſeldom, or never, laying 
more than one: a crevice in the rock, or a hole 
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in the ground near the ſhore, beſt ſerves this 
important purpoſe. Being thus provided with 
an habitation, the female produces het burthen, 
which ſhe and her faithful confort continue 
alternately to cover and protect, till the young 
bird is excluded from the ſhell. This happens 
about the middle of June, when nothing can 
equal the buſtle and anxiety of the dams. They 
are now to be ſeen flying in circular rings about 
the aperture of their neſts, ſhewing, as it were, 
the uſe of their pinions to the unpractiſed young, 
and encouraging them, by a thouſand little arts, 
to commit themſelves to the vacant air, or drop 
into the watery waſte. This buſineſs, however, 
once finiſhed, the Seen ceaſes. Nature has 
accompliſhed the important end of introducing 
the riſing generation properly to the world; and 
it would now be a waſte of affettion, were the 
dam to continue its parental fondneſs. The 
moment, therefore, that inſtin& informs the older 
birds it is time for them to depart from their 
ſummer habitation, they obey its intimations. 
No paternal ties can protract their ſtay ; ſuch of 

their 
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their offspring as are able to accompany their 
ſlight, join the migrating hoſt, whilſt the more 
feeble young ones are left to ſhift for themſelves, 

I cannot give ſo accurate an idea of this ſingu- 
lar bird, which is equally curious in perſon as in 
manners, as by tranſcribing the excellent deſcrip- 
tion of it, drawn by the faithful pen of our 
Britiſh Zoologiſt. 

This bird,” ſays he, weighs about twelve 
ounces ; its length is twelve inches; the breadth 
from tip to tip of.the wings extended, twenty-one 
inches : the bill is ſhort, broad at the baſe, com- 
preſſed on the ſides, and running up to a ridge, 
triangular, and ending in a ſharp point: the baſe 
of the upper mandible is ſtrengthened with a 
white narrow prominent rim, full of very minute 
holes ; the bill is of two colors, the part next the 
head of a bluiſh grey, the lower part red: in the 
former is one tranſverſe groove or furrow, in the 
latter three; the ſize of the bill is one inch and 
three quarters long; and the baſe of the upper 
mandible one inch broad.“ 
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& The irides are grey, and the edges of the 
eye-lids of a fine crimſon; on the upper eye- 
lid is a ſingular callous ſubſtance, grey, and of a 
triangular form; on the lower is another of an 
oblong form; the crown of the head, whole 
upper part of the body, tail, and covert feathers 
of the wings are black ; the quill-feathers are of 
a duſky hue.” | 

& The cheeks are white, and ſo full of feathers 
as to make the head appear very large, and al. 
moſt round ; the chin of the ſame color, bounded 
on each ſide by a broad bed of grey: from the 
corner of each eye 1s a ſmall ſeparation of the 
feathers, terminating at the back of the head. 
The neck is encircled with a broad collar of 
black ; but the whole lower part of the body, as 
far as is under water, is white.” 

„Tail black, compoſed of fixteen feathers: 
legs ſmall, of an orange color, and placed fo far 
behind as to diſqualify it from ſtanding, except 
quite erett ; reſting not only on the foot, but 
the whole length of the leg; this makes the riſe 
of the puffin from the ground very difficult, and 

it 
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it meets with many falls before it gets on wing; 


but when that is effected, few birds fly longer or 


ſtronger.” * 


The razor-bill is found among the lofty crags 
of Freſhwater, and St. Chriſtopher's cliffs, about 
the beginning of May. Here it is that the female 
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depoſits her ſingle egg (for they never lay but one 9 
at a time) on the bare level of ſome rocky ledge, oh 


that beetles over the beach below. This egg is 
enormouſly large in proportion to the ſize of the 
bird, being three inches in length; its color is 
either a dirty white, or a ſea green, thickly ſet 
- with a variety of irregular black ſpots. f“ To 
acquire theſe, and to procure the feathers of the 
young puffins, it is cuſtomary with many of the 
iſlanders to deſcend the tremendous precipices 
where they are found, by the aſſiſtance of a ſtrong 


rope, attached to a crow bar fixed in the ground 
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* Brit. Zool. p. 431. Quarto, 


+ Theſe are erroneouſly, though commonly, called 
puffin's eggs; whereas the egg of that bird is much 
imaller, and entirely white. 
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above. When the eggs are gotten, they may be 
purchaſed at about nine pence a dozen; and 
being boiled hard, are by many people much 
eſteemed. The yolk is then rich and well 
flavored, but the white very inſipid, and ſome- 
what diſagreeable to the eye, having ihe appear- 
ance of a dingy tranſparent jelly. If the 
ſituation of the egg be obſerved, as ordered by 
the parent bird, it will be found to be moſt won- 
derſully and curiouſly placed; with a balance 
ſo nice and exact, that ſhould it be once re- 
moved, it is out of the power of human art to 
reſtore it to its former equilibrium. E. ndeed the 
danger of the egg rolling off the ſmooth level on 
which it is depoſited, from the agitation of the 
winds, or other external cauſes, is ſo inſtinttively 
known by the female razor-bill, that when once 
it is brought forth, ſhe ſeldom forſakes it till the 
young one is excluded; being regularly fed by 
the aſſiduous male, who is conſtantly on the wing 
ſecking proviſion for his faithſul partner, during 
this tedious incubation, In the mean time, 
ſhould any plunderer deprive this patient crea- 


ture 
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ture of her ſolitary egg, ſhe immediately ſupplies 
its place with another; and if the theſt be re- 
peated twice or thrice, ſhe will as oſten produce 
a freſh one; though, wonderful to tell, ſhe never 
thinks of laying a ſecond if her firſt-born be 
left undiſturbed. 

The razor-bill is a handſome bird, about 
eighteen inches long, and twenty-fix broad; its 
head, back, and wings black; its neck and belly 
white. The bill is two inches long; ſomewhat 
crooked, ſtrong, and ſharp ; having a broad 
tranſverſe groove of white, croſſing each man- 
dible. The legs are black, and placed very far 
back, which gives the bird the ſame erect ap- 
pearance when ſtanding, as the pufhn has; and 
nothing is more laughable, but at the ſame time 
more curious, than to behold long ranks of theſe 
birds thickly planted fide by fide, on the different 
ledges of the rocks, in a poſture, which, though 
natural to them, has a moſt aftetted and abſurd 
appearance. 

The guillemot alſo migrates to the Iſle of 
Wight rocks, to produce and rear its offspring. 
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It generally accompanies the other aquatic birds 
before deſcribed, both in their advent and de- 
parture. Like them too, it only lays one egg, 
of a pale blue, ſpotted with black blotches, or 
marked with numerous interſecting lines. Its 
figure is not inelegant, though it do not boaſt 
the brilliant colors of other birds; being, on the 
head, neck, back, and wings, of a deep moule 
color, with the belly perfectly white. The bill 
is about three inches long, ſtraight, and tapering 
to a very ſharp point. 

Naturaliſts have given to this bird the oppro- 
brious name of the foolz/h guillemot, from its not 
changing its ſituation when ſhot at. But I am 
inclined to think, from obſervations which J 
have perſonally made, that this condutt of the 
bird is rather a beautiful example of inſtinctive 
animal aftettion, than a ſpecimen of ſtupidity. 
The attachment of theſe aquatic birds to their 
offspring, is (whilſt it continucs) ardent beyond 
apprehenſion ; and the reaſon of the older birds 
thus neglecting to fly from danger, when it 


becomes too obvious to them to be miſtaken, is. 


their 
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their diſinclination to remove from their young 
ones, which would not be able to accompany 
them in their flight. 

Whilſt theſe various ſpecies of migrating birds 
continue in the neighbourhood of the Needle 
rocks, it is a common diverſion with the ſportſ- 
men of theſe parts, to form parties for the 
purpole of ſhooting them; a barbarous prattice, 
and without excuſe ; ſince the wounded carcaſes 
_ of theſe unſuſpetting viſitors can be applied to no 


one uſe after they are deſtroyed. But ſuch are 
the delights of 


The ſteady tyrant man, 
Who, with the thoughtleſs inſolence of pow'r 
Inflam'd beyond the moſt infuriate wrath 
Of the worſt monſter that e'er roam'd the waſte, 
For ſport alone purſues the cruel game, 
Amid the beamings of the gentle days.” 


The cormorant * is not, properly ſpeaking, a 
bird of migration. It builds in, and inhabits the 


*The proper name of this bird is corvorant, from 


corvus crow, and vorans devouring ; an appellation it 
well deſerves, from its incredible voracity, inſatiable 
Zluttony, and rapid digeſtion, 
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immenſe precipices of Freſhwater, for the better 
part of the year. During the winter, however, 
the voracious plunderer may be fcen, purſuing 
his depredations in the rivers and creeks, for 
many miles around. Here this ſolitary ſavage is 
on the perpetual watch for prey; tortured with 
unquenchable hunger, occaſioned by an infinite 
multitude of worms, which inhabit his infide, and, 
like the dogs of Milton's Sin, would make his 
bowels their repaſt, did he not ſupply their 
voracity by unceaſing repletion. For this 
purpoſe, the miſerable glutton is ſeen continually 
diving after the fiſh, which his piercing eye can 
diſcern at a great depth in the water; or perched 
upon ſome ſolitary elevation, enjoying a tempo- 
rary reſpite from labor, and the attacks of his 
internal enemies. During theſe moments of 
idleneſs and eaſe, he is often found ſeated in a 
lofty tree; a ſituation ſomewhat ſingular for a 
water fowl, and which indeed (according to the 
obſervation of Ariſtotle) the cormorant alone, of 
all birds of that claſs, makes uſe of. It is this 


generally unobſerved circumſtance, in the hiſtory | 


of 
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of the cormorant, that our great Poct has laid 
hold of, when he introduces Satan uſurping the 
figure of that bird, and perching upon a tree, to 


make his obſervations on our firſt parents : 


* Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 
The middle tree, and higheſt there that grew, 


Sat like a cormorant,”* 


An admirable vehicle, from its voracity and 
baſeneſs, for the Devil to make uſe of, whilſt 
deviſing ſchemes of death and deſtruction. 

Nature ſeems to have intended a check upon 
human gluttony, by rendering thoſe quadrupeds 
and birds, which are moſt remarkable for an in- 
temperate indulgence of the appetite, the moſt 
hateful and offenſive. The cormorant is a proof 
of this, than which bird no other is more vora- 
cious in feeding, nor at the ſame time, more 
diſagreeable in perſon, deteſtable in ſmell, or diſ- 


guſting in manners; an inſtance, amongſt num- 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book IV. line 193. 
Li berleſs 
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berleſs others, of the moral inſtruction which 
might be gleaned from every part of nature, if 
we would but peruſe her ample volume. 

The iſland has always produced abundance of 
game. As early as the reign of Henry VIII, 
we find that the pheaſants and partridges of the 
royal demeſnes here, engaged the attention of our 
monarchs. This prince, who was a great ſportl- 
man, and more particularly devoted to hawking, 
amuſed himſelf occaſionally that way in the 
iſland. Great depredations, however, were 
committed by the farmers, and lower ranks of 
people, on the birds, (for poaching was practiſed 
even three centuries ago) which occaſioned the 
following mandate from Henry, to Richard 
Worſley, Eſq. who was then Captain of the Iſle 
of Wight. It bears date in 1341: 

« Truſty and well beloved we grete you well 
and being crediblye enfourmed that or. Games of 
Partriche and Feſant wtin that our Ifle of Wight 
is muche decayed by the pmiſſion and ſufferaunce 
of ſuche lewd psons as for their pryvate Lucres 


contrary 
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contrary to our Lawes and pleaſure doo dailye 
wt. netts and other Engyns take the ſame. You 
ſhall underſtande that myndyng to havie the 
ſayd Games of Patriches and Feſant cheriſhed 
t in our ſayde Iſle as wel for our diſporte and 
Paſtyme if ve ſhould chaunce to repayre thither 
as for our Furniture at ſundry our Honors, 
Manors and Houſes which from tyme to tyme 
we intende to repleniſhe with the ſcore of the 
ſame Iſle as nede ſhall requyre Our pleaſure and 
commaundement is that you ſhall not only uppon 
monicon to be by you hereof given to the In- 
habitaunts of the ſayde Iſle have diligent regarde 
and vigilant Eye that no man of no degree or 
condition kill any Fezant. or Partriche wt. net 
Engyne or Hawk on any our propre lands in 
the ſame Iſle, taking the Netts and Engyns of all 
ſuch as ſhall attempte the contrary and further 
puniſheng the ptyes ſoe offending as to your 
Wiſdom ſhall be thought convenyent. But 
allo that you ſhall adviſe all the Reſt of the 
Owners and Inhabitaunts there at or. con- 
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templacon alſo to ſpare the ſame games in their 
own grounds, ſpeally abſtaining to take or ſuffre 
to be taken any Feſant or Partriche wt. netts and 
ſuch Engyns as totally deſtroyeth the Brede of 
the ſame wherein you ſhall doo unto us accep- 
table ſervice. And theiſe our Lres ſhall be your 
ſufficient Warraunt and diſcharge in that behalf. 
Given undre our Signet, at or, manor of Otland 


the 19th. day of Decembre the 32 yere of or. 
Reign.” * 


The woodcock 1s found in the Ifle of Wight 
during the uſual ſeaſon of his viſits to this part 
of Europe. Two or three ſtragglers generally 
arrive before the appearance of the great flock, 
which always manages to reach the land after 
ſunſet; a well-informed friend, who 1s alſo a 
ſportſman, informed me, that one or two had 
been ſeen this year as carly as the middle of 


September, but inſtances of this premature 


* Append. to Worlley's Hiſt, Ile of Wight, No. 
XXXVII. 
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advent are by no means common. They con- 
tinue here till the latter end of March, aſter 
which time it ſeldom happens that they are met 
with. One or two pair, indeed, have been 


known to remain and breed, as has been the 


caſe, though rarely, in ſome other parts of the 


kingdom. 

Many ſtories have been told of ſwallows, and 
other Britiſh hirundines, being found during the 
winter, in a torpid ſtate, in holes and crevices of 
the iſland cliffs; but, after the minuteſt enquiry, 
I do not ſee reaſon to credit any of the relations. 
Indeed, the general migration of the hirundo 
tribes is now fo fully eſtabliſhed, that the natu- 
raliſt will be diſinclined to give credit to any 
thing leſs than ocular demonſtration, for their 
continuance during the winter with us. In 
{forward ſprings they have been obſerved here as 
early as the eighteenth and twentieth of 
February : and at the latter end of September 
may be ſeen aſſembled in large flocks, waiting 
for a fair gale, to waft them to Southern latitudes, 
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and warmer climes. Indeed they need every 
aſſiſtance from wind and weather, fince we find 
they wing their arduous flight as far as Senegal, 
and other parts of Africa.“ 


* M. Adanſon's Voyage to Senegal, p. 121. The 
Poet of Nature has, with his uſual accuracy, painted the 
manners of theſe tribes, previous to their departure from 
their ſummer abodes : 


When autumn ſcatters his departing glooms, 
Warn'd of approaching winter, gather'd play 
The ſwallow people, and tofl'd wide around 
O'er the calm ſky, in convolution {wift, 
The feathered eddy floats, rejoicing once, 
Ere to their winter flumbers they retire, 
In cluſters hung beneath the mould'ring bank, 
And where, unpierc'd by froſts, the wint'ry cavern 

{weats ; | 

Or rather into warmer climes convey'd, 
With other kindred birds of ſeaſon there, 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back; for thronging now, 
Innum'rous wings are in commotion all.” — Thompſon. 


CHAP. 


HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 2.47 


SRT. V. 


OF THE BOTANY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Ir is not our intention to enter into a minute 
and ſcientific account of the various plants to be 
found in this extenſive diſtrict; fince this alone 
would make a copious work. The object of 
theſe pages is merely to point out a few ſpecies, 
remarkable either for their rarity, the ſingu- 
larity of their conformation, or their efficacy in 
medicine. The mere ſyſtematic claſſification of 
herbs and flowers, without a view to their 
utility, ſeems to be but a trifling purſuit, an uſe- 
leſs waſte of time and patience; but when the 
botaniſt, by pointing out their various virtues 
and powers, or their curious and wiſe con- 
ſtruction, can extend the knowledge of ſimples, 
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or elevate the mind to contemplation, his labors 
are then dignified by their laudable and eligible 


ends. 


The ophrys apifera, or bee orchis, is found in 
the fields about Cariſbrooke caſtle. It flowers 


in June and July, and then diſplays a fingular 


and beautiful contrivance of nature for the 
preſervation of the plant. The great importance 
of the nectary or honey-gland in flowers is 
manifeſt; and ſurprizing care and various 
devices are found to have been uſed, in pro- 
tecting this part from the depredations of thoſe 
various inſefts, which are ever on the wing in 
ſearch of this delicious vegetable liquid. To 
this end the nettarium of the bee orchis is formed 
with ſo near a reſemblance to the wall bee, as at 
a ſmall diſtance to be eaſily miſtaken for that 
inſet; by which appearance, it is probable, a 
number of depredators, who would otherwiſe 
rob the plant of its means of ſupport, are 
| deterred from approaching it. 

The digitalis, or fox-glove, is a moſt beautiful 


and ſhewy wild plant, occurring in almoſt every 
hedge-bank 


pe! 
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hedge- bank in the iſland. It is indeed common 
to moſt parts of Southern England, and there- 
fore not mentioned here on account of its 
rarity, but becauſe it teems with efficacious 
virtues, which are by no means generally under- 
ſtood. The misfortune is, that in the vegetable 
world, as in every thing elſe, we are apt to over- 
look and deſpiſe thoſe produttions which are 
moſt common, not troubling ourſelves with an 
inveſtigation of their ſeveral properties; whereas 
it is not improbable, (reaſoning from the kind- 
neſs of nature in other reſpects) that thoſe which 
moſt perpetually occur, are moſt replete with 
medicinal uſes, would we be at the trouble of 
ſearching them out ; | 

But yet the wholeſome herb negletted dies, 

Though with the pure exhilarating ſoul 


Of nutriment and health, and vital pow'rs, 
Beyond the reach of art 'tis copious bleſs'd.” 


The ſalutary effects of the digitalis are ex- 
perienced in one of the ſevereſt maladies that 
can afflict the human frame; the anaſarca, a kind 
of dropſy, attended with an enlargement of the 
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legs and thighs, and a difficulty of reſpiration, 
In this diſorder, the following decoction is found 
to be extremely efficacious, and in a very ſhort 
time; one large ſpoonful, or half an ounce, 
being taken twice during the day. 

Boil four ounces of the freſh leaves of purple 
fox-glove, from two pints of water to twelve 
ounces ; and add to the ſtrained liquor, while yet 
warm, three ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine. 

The preparation of it is eaſy, the mode of ad- 
miniſtering ſimple, and the good effects nearly 
certain.“ There can be no difficulty in diſ- 
tinguiſhing this elegant plant from its more 
homely neighbours ; the length of the ſtem, 
thickly ſet with inverted corollas, of a purple hue, 
and a bell ſhape, forming a beautiful cone of 
flowers, ſufficiently points it out. 

On 

* Vide a pamphlet, entitled, © Experiments on Muci- 


laginous and Purulent Matter,” by Dr. Darwin, Ca- 
dell, 1780. 


+ This plant may be further aſcertained by the 
following character. The leaves of the calyx are ovate 
'egg-ſhaped) and acute, with the ſegments of the corolla 

obtuſe 
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On the Eaſtern ſhores of the iſland is found 
the conferva polymorpha, which receives its name 
from the ſingular changes it undergoes in form 
and appearance. Originally it is of a red hue; 
this it firſt diſcards for brown, and ſhortly after- 
wards becomes black; dropping, at the ſame 
time, its lower leaves, and lengthening ſome of 
its upper ones, to the almoſt total alteration of its 
priſtine figure. 

The lichen calcareum, or liver-wort, occurs on 
all the rocky elevations, This plant ſeems to be 
the foundation of all vegetation, drawing its own 
nouriſhment probably from air alone, originally. 
It is the firſt vegetable that appears on the broad 
front of the naked rock, which it runs over with 
a kind of net-work. When it dies away, its re- 
crements afford a bed for other moſſes to root 
themſelves in, which in their turn periſh, and 
leave an additional ſoil for ſucceeding plants; 
obtuſe, and the upper lip entire: the inſide of the 
corolla is beautifully ſprinkled with ſpots reſembling eyes; 


and the leaves are large and wrinkled, The color of the 
flower is red. Rouſſeau's Letters on Botany; Martyn's 


edit. 17943 p. 316. | | 
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thus probably has the globe gradually acquired 
the means of ſupporting vegetables, and aſſumed 
that ſoil with which it is covered, from the naked 
appearance it exhibited after the ravages of an 
univerſal deluge. 

Among the ledges and precipices of the cliffs 
is found the crithmum maritimum, or rock-ſam- 
phire ; which is gathered for ſale by the adven- 
turous hinds of the iſland. Well might 
Shakſpere pronounce this avocation to be a 
dreadſul trade; & for it is a fearful ſight even to 
ſee the buſineſs performed, much more terrible 
then muſt the actual execution of it be. The 
mode is the ſame with that prattiſed, and before 
hinted at, in acquiring the puffin eggs; a rope 
attached to a crow bar firmly fixed on the brow 
of the cliff, by which the perſon lowers himſelf 
down to the crevices wherein the ſamphire is 
found ; and by the ſame means clambers again 
to the ſummit, when he has filled the baſket girt 
around him. There is, however, ſome little 
fraud practiſed now and then by theſe ſamphire 


* In his King Lear. 


dealers. 
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dealers, and the purchaſer (unleſs he be a botaniſt 
and can diſcover the deceit) is furniſhed with a 
baſtard kind of plant, by no means ſo fit for 
medicinal or culinary purpoſes as the genuine 
ſamphire. This ſubſtituted vegetable is called 
the inula crithmoides, or golden ſamphire, and 
gathered, with little trouble and no danger, on all 
the ſea beaches in and near the iſland. The 
tallacy may be detected by obſerving the 
formation of the plant, and taſting the ſtalk or 
leaf, In the genuine ſamphire, the ſtalks are 
{ucculent, the leaves pinnate (winged, or feather- 
ed) formed of three or five diviſions, each 
having as many {mall, thick, lance-ſhaped leaves. 
Both theſe and the ſtalk haye a pungent taſte. 
In the other ſpecies, the ſtalk, on the contrary, 
is roundiſh, jointed, and taſteleſs ; with a tough 
ſtring running through the middle of it, inſtead 
of the flat leaf of the crithmum maritimum.* 

The ſubmarine rocks and ſtones which line the 
coaſts of the iſland, abound with various aquatic 
plants; ſuch as 


* Rouſleau's Letters on the Elements of Botany ; 
tranſlated by Profeſlor Martyn; cdit. 1794 3 p. 233. 
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The fucus ſebroſus, or fennel-leaved wrack or 
ſea-weed ; 

The fucus bhifidus, or bifid ditto ; 

The fucus caniliculatus, or furrowed ditto ; 

The fucus criſpatus, or branched ditto ; 

The fucus albidus, or white ditto—a very 


beautiful ſpecies ; | 

The fucus mulliſidus, or multifid ditto : 

The ulva purpureſcens, or purple laver ; 

The ulva capillaris, or capillary ditto ; 

The ulva fil:formzs, or filiform ditto— 
molt of them conſtrued for riding on the waves, 
by the aſſiſtance of numberleſs little bladders 
filled with air, which ſupport them on the 
furface, and thus enable them to form vaſt beds 
of floating vegetation. 

The mildneſs of the climate in this part of 
England, is manifeſted by the great numbers of 
the myrtus communis, or common myrtle, to be 
ſeen here in all its varieties. It needs no par- 
ticular culture or attention, but braves the vari- 
ations of the external air, and all the rigors of the 


winter; circumſtances which would have al— 


forded 
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forded ſufficient hints for ancient mythologiſts 
to have aſcribed the tutelage of the ifland to the 
gentle goddeſs of love; 


* Populus Alcidæ gratiſſima, vitis Iaccho, 
Formoſæ myrtus Veneri, tua laurea Phœbo.““* 


* Virg. Eclog. The myrtle flouriſhes beſt in a warm 
marine ſituation 

“ FPallentesque ederas, et amantes littora myrtus,—Virg. 
Georg. I, verſe 28, 
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C HAF, VI. 


OF THE FOSSILOGY OF THE ISLE OF WICHT, 


The iſland conſiſts chiefly of an immenſe 
maſs of calcareous matter, of a chalky nature, 
running in a direction Eaſt and Weſt. Of this 
all the higher parts are compoſed ; the other 
flat and leſs animated ſpots exhibit a gravelly, 
ſandy, or clayey ſoil. 

This chalk, however, is not of ſo ſoft and fine 
a texture as that found more to the Eaſtward, by 
Portſmouth, and along the Suſſex downs; ap- 
proaching nearer to limeſtone. It is, notwith- 
ſtanding, dug both for medicinal and agri- 
cultural purpoſes, and uſed as a manure through- 


out the whole iſland, 
In 
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In the pits which have been thus formed, are 
frequently found chalk-foffils of different ſorts, 
ſuch asechini, harks' teeth, and ammoniæ, that have 
preſerved their form, enveloped in the calcareous 
matter wherein they were bedded, throughout all 
the unknown and wonderful mutations it has in 


the lapſe of ages experienced.* 
LI The 


A modern philoſopher thus accounts for the for- 
mation of chat. The limeſtone rocks have had their 
origin from ſhells formed beneath the ſea, the ſofter ſtrata 
gradually diſſolving, and filling up the interſtices of the 
harder ones; afterwards, when theſe accumulations of 
ſhells were clevated above the waters, the upper ſtrata 
became diſſolved by the action of the air and dews, and 
filled up the interſtices beneath, producing ſolid rocks, of 
different kinds, from the coarſe limeſtones to the fineſt 
marbles, When theſe limeſtones have been in ſuch a 
fituation that they could form perfect cryſtals, they are 
called ſpars, ſome of which poſſeſs a double refraction, as 
obſerved by Sir Iſaac Newton. When theſe cryſtals are 
jumbled together, or mixed with ſome coloring impuri- 
ties, it is termed marble, if its texture be equable and firm; 
if its texture be coarſe and porous, yet hard, it is called 
limeſtone ; if its texture be very looſe and porous, it 1s 
termed chalk,” —Darwin's Bot. Garden, Firſt Part, 
additional notes. | 

With reſpe& to foffil ſhells, it is a very curious circum- 
tance, that many of them are not now known to our 

naturaliſts 
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The range of cliffs which form the bold 
Southern ſhore of the iſland exhibit alſo a great 


variety of beautiful foffil ſhells ; amongſt which 
are ſeen vaſt and perfect echini; cornua ammonis, 


of all ſizes, from fix inches to eighteen in 
diameter; cavas ; turbinated and bivalved ſhells 
of various ſpecies, either now altogether un- 
known in a living ſtate, or inhabitants only of 
the tropical climates. They are ſometime; 
found bedded in limeſtone rock ; and, in other 
fpots, enveloped in a dark-colored, indurated 


clay, which is ſoluble by water. 


naturaliſts in their recent ſtate ; and that, on the other 

| hand, the ſhells moſt numerous in their recent ſtate, are 
not known in a foſſil one. The cornu ammonis, for 
inſtance, of which ſuch numbers are every where diſ- 
covered in the foſhl ſtate, has never been diſcovered in a 
recent one. Were all the ammoniæ deſtroyed,” ſays 
Dr. Darwin, © when the continents were raiſed ? Or do 
ſome genera of animals periſh, by the increaſing power of 
their enemies? Or do they {till reſide at inacceſſible 
depths in the ſea? Or do ſome animals change their 

forms gradually, and become new genera ?” Philoſophy 
may aſk theſe queſtions, but it is to be feared the narrow 
bounds of human knowledge will never enable us to give 
fatisfaftory anſwers to them. 


A thick 
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A thick and extenſive ſtratum of a cloſe, 
black, earthy ſtone, or ſchiſtus, runs under the 
whole iſland. It appears at low water mark on 
the coaſt near Mottiſton. When firſt taken up 
it can be penetrated by any ſharp or pointed 
inſtrument; but after having been ſometime 


expoſed to the air, it indurates, and makes very 


good whetſtones. The inhabitants call it 


plotmore. N 

A ſtratum of coal diſcovers itſelf at the foot of 
Bimbridge cliff, and runs through the Southern 
part of the iſland, appearing again at Warden 
ledge, in Freſhwater pariſh. On the North fide 
of this ſtratum, lie a vein of white ſand and 
another of fuller's earth; and on the South fide 
is a vein of red ochre. The coal is ſaid to be of 
a good quality. The late Sir Robert Worſley 
ſunk a ſhaft at Bimbridge, in order to aſcertain 
the depth of the ſtratum ; but finding it was very 
thin, he did not conceive the profits of working 


it would anſwer the charges of the undertaking, 


and therefore deſiſted.“* 


Sir Richard Worlley's Hiſt, p. 7. 
[1 2 | Various 
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Various ſorts of ſtone are found in the Iſle of 
Wight, but none of very ſuperior quality. That 
which was formerly dug near Quarr Abbey, (ſo 
named from its neighbourhood to theſe quarries) 
appears to have been for ſeveral centuries in 
ſome eſtimation ; the cathedral at Wincheſter 
and other eccleſiaſtical edifices being built with 
it. When the Portland freeſtone, however, once 
became known, its qualities were found to be ſo 
much more valuable than thoſe of the Quarr 
ſtone, that the latter ſunk into diſrepute, ſoon 
ceaſed to be called for, and is now forgotten. 


There are ſeveral varieties of ſtone alſo, at the 


back of the iſland, but being all of a ſandy 


nature, coarſe grain, and dark color, they are not 
in much requeſt. 

The orgilla apyra, a heavy, ductile, white 
clay, commonly called tobacco-prpe clay, is found 
in the iſland; there are ſeveral conſiderable 


ſtrata of it, which are made to turn to good 


account. 
Amongſt the foſſil earths of this diſtri, may 
be reckoned the argilla fullonica (fuller's earth); 
the 


17 
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the argilla marga, or white marle; the marga 


columbina, or dove marle; the ochra ferri, or 
yellow ochre; and the ochra Syriaca, or red 
ochre: the two laſt are particularly obvious in 
Alum bay, where their mingled ſtrata form a 
beautiful and variegated appearance at a ſmall 
diſtance. At the ſame ſpot is alſo found the 
arena micacea argentea, or white ſilvery ſand, of 
infinite uſe in the glaſs and porcelain manu- 
factories, for which it is perpetually ſhipping off. 
The bed of it is, however, ſo immenſe, that 
ſcarcely any diminution in the quantity can be 
perceived, 

The name of this bay ſufficiently points out 
the kind of foſſil ſalt produced there. The 
alumen commune, common native alum, is found 
in conſiderable quantities. As it is a ſalt of great 
efficacy and uſe both in medicine, dying, & c. the 
crown uſed formerly to monopolize the whole of 
it; and proper people were appointed to gather 
and preſerve it for government. This practice 
commenced with Queen Elizabeth, who having 


learnt 
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learnt that much of this natural produttion was 
to be gotten in the ifland, ſent the following 
mandate to the then governor, Mr. Richard 
Worſley, in order to aſcertain the truth of what 
ſhe had heard, and to avail herſelf of it, if it 
were ſo. 

“ After my right harty commendacons— 
Whereas the Quean's Majeſty being infermyd 
that there is wtin that Ile certen Oure of Alume. 
For trial and Profe whereof her Highneſs purtly 
ſendeth thider the Bearer herof one Bendall, 
Theſe ſhall be in her Mat's. Name to require 
you with your Authorite and favr. ſo to aſſiſt 
him in that behalf, as he may revyſe ſyche partes 
there as he ſhall thynk to be meete for the 
purpoſe and bring wt. him ſume part of the ſayde 
Oure to the End he maye therof make ſume 
profe here wtin the Realme. In this part as her 
Highneſs truſteth, you will give order that no 
man there ſhall impede and reſiſt him; ſoe he 
hath charge to uſe himſelf with ſyche moderation 
and reſpect of behavior as ſhall apperteyne. 

| And 
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And thus I bid you hartely well to fare. Fro 
the Court at Weſtmynſter the qth. daye of 
Marche 1564 ; your aſſured 
Frend, 
W. Cecil.” “ 


Small maſſes of the ſulphur vivum opacum, or 
yellow native ſulphur, are picked up on ſeveral 
parts of the iſland ſhores ; and ſuch quantities of 
copperas about Shanklin, as are ſufficient to freight 
ſmall trading veſſels, which carry the ſame to the 
London markets, and there diſpoſe of it to great 
advantage. 

The expectations of the iſlanders were ſome 
years ſince awakened, on a diſcovery that ſmall 
particles of gold were mingled with the ſand of 
Chale bay. The circumſtance was ſoon noiſed 
about, and the whole neighbourhood, filled with 
the thoughts of ideal fortunes, left their occu- 
pations, and bent their attention to the colletting 
and ſifting of this precious ſand. After a ſhort 
time, however, the gold duſt ceaſed to appear, 


* Sir Richard Worlley's Hiſt, Append, No, II. 
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and it was found out, that a Spaniſh ſhip having 
been wrecked on the coaſt, this rich article, 
which had been ſuppoſed to be the natural pro- 
duttion of the place, was part of her cargo, 
waſhed aſhore by the violence of a ground ſea, 
The iſlanders therefore returned to their homes 
and uſual avocations, ſomewhat diſappointed, but 
wiſely determining to content themſelves for the 
future with the flow but certain profits of agri- 


culture, and mercantile purſuits. * 


* © Argentum et aurum,” ſays the incomparable Tacitus, 
ſpeaking of the natural productions which their country 
yielded to the Germans, © propitii an irati dii negaverint, 
dubito. Could our philoſopher have beheld the evils 
which the poſſeſſion of theſe fatal metals occaſioned to 
the innocent inhabitants of the new wortd ; or have taken 
a view of the barbariſm, ferocity, and wretchedneſs which 
are exhibited on the gold coaſt, from one extremity to 


another, he would have entertained no doubt on the 


ſubje&; but inſtantly acknowledged the kindneſs and 
benevolence of the gods, in denying theſe “ ſhining miſ- 
chiefs“ to the honeſt Germans, 


A 


GENERAL VIEW 


AGRICULTURE 


OF THE 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


© XR RALTE, een ex v ayes,”'* 


© Ye gen'rous Britons! venerate the plough, 
And o'er your hills, ard long withdrawing vales, 
Let autumn ſpread his treaſures to the ſun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded,” 

— ' — — 


H. 


— — 


A SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF AGRICUL- 
TURE IN BRITAIN, FROM THE EARLI- 
EST TO THE PRESENT TIMES, 


AcrcuLTuRE is one of the neceſſary 
arts of life; perhaps the moſt ſo of any other. 


and civilization. Whillt men continue to lead 


If ardent thirſt of wealth thy boſom warm, 
Leave vain purſuits, and take a fertite farm.“ - Phoey. Sent. 
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a wandering, unſettled life, without fixed hahi- 
tations, they will of courſe remain ſavage and 
unenlightened; nor can any ſcintillation of 
improvement be expetted to appear in their 
minds and manners, till the knowledge and 
prattice of agricuiture have given them ideas of 
the advantages reſulting from the poſſeſſion of 
permanent property, and taught them to be 
ſtationary, and to ſcttle and aſſociate together. 
That the firſt Celtic inhabitants of this 
kingdom were not arrived to the knowledge of 
agriculture, when they wandered hither, has been 
ſuggeſted before; they were in that ſtage of 
buman manners denominated the hunter ſlate, 
migrating from place to place, without any 
notions of permanent property or ſettled abode. 
Their Belgic ſucceſſors, in the South of 
Britain, had advanced a ſtep beyond theſe 
barbarians, and poſſeſſed ſome little theoretic 
and practical knowledge of huſbandry ; though 


ſo crude and perverſe were their ideas on the 


{ubjea, that they eſteemed the purſuit of this 


uſeful art ignoble and impolitic; and actually 


framed inſtitutions to diſcourage it. 


Cxſar 


1 
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Cæſar tells us, the diet of theſe people con- 
ſiſted chiefly of milk, fleſh and cheeſe : that 
none of them poſſeſſed any {pot of ground which 
they could call their own: that the chiefs 
allotted annually a certain proportion of land to 
each perſon, which, at the concluſion of the year, 
was again reſumed, and the temporary owner 
obliged to repair to another ſpot; a conduct 
they adopted for the expreſs purpoſe, as he 
further informs us, of weaning the people from 
agricultural purſuits,* 

It was under the government of the Romans, 
that Britain firſt exhibited a ſyſtematic and re- 
ſpectable huſbandry; theſe conquerors ſhewed a 
minute and ſtudious attention to every branch 
of this art. In their hands it became a perfe& 
ſcience; a ſubject of eulogy to their orators, 

Mm 2 of 


* De Bell. Gal. lib. VI, cap. xxii. Tacitus gives an 
account nearly ſimilar, De Moribus Germ. cap. xxvi. 


* Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid adquiretur, 
nihil eſt agriculturâ melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, 
nihil homine libero dignius,” Cicero de Cfficiis, I. cap. 
Klii.—and again; „Ab aratro arceſlebantur qui conſules 

ferent, 
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of diſcuſſion to the literati,* and of deſcription to 
their poets: 
* Such things as theſe the rural Maro ſung 


To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Ot elegance and taſte by Greece refin'd,” 


Moſt of the modes of tillage which are even 
now in uſe with us, were introduced amongſt the 
natives of Britain by their Roman conquerors; 
to whom we are indebted alſo for many of the 
ſeeds, plants, roots, and flowers, which ad- 
miniſter to our preſent comfort, luxury, and 
amuſement. 

At 


Red 


fierent. Suns enim agros fludioſe colebant, non alienos 
cupide appetebant, quibus rebus et agris, et urbibus, et 
nationibus rempublicam, atque hoc imperium et populi 


Romani nomen auxerunt,” —Orat. pro Ligaro. 


* Varro; Cato; Columella; Pliny. 


+ We are to thank the Romans for the following ſeeds, 
plants, and roots. The radix, or radiſh; the aſparagus; 
the cucumber ; the lettuce ; the melon; the pea; the 


faba, or bean; the beet root; the fennel; roſemary; 
and thyme. They alſo added to the parterre the following 
flowers—the rhos, or roſe; the lilly; the violet: and to 
the orchard the following fruits the pear ; the damſon; 
the cherry; the perſica, or peach; the aprica, or apricot; 

the 
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At the time of the Norman conqueſt, the agri- 
culture of Britain appears to have been at a very 
low ebb. But a ſmall proportion of land was in 
tillage; and the chief attention was bent to the 
grazing of cattle, and the fattening of bogs.“ 
Liule encouragement, indeed, could be given to 
it in the pure ſeudal ages; the lord of the 
demeſne was too much occupied in conſtant 
warſare, to attend to domeſtic concerns; and his 
miſerable vaſſal, with every intellectual faculty 
chilled and depreſſed by ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and ſervitude, had neither ability, ſpirits, nor 
inclination, to try experiment, or attempt im- 
provement. | 

A ſmall approach to the increaſe of tillage was 


made at the cloſe of the twellth century, when 


che cidonia, or quince ; the morus, or mulberry; the 
caſtanea, or cheſnut; the ficus, or hg; the vitis, or vine; 
me ſorbus, or ſervice; the meſpilus, or medlar. They 
introduced cider and perry: and laſtly, enlarged the 
Britiſi fauna by bringing with them, pheaſants; pigeons; 
partridges; pluvialis, or plover; turtur, or turtle dove; 
pavo, or pea- cock; rabbit; coccyx, or cuckoo, Pliny, 


» Vide Domeſday Book, paſſim. 
| the 
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the barons manumitted a number of their vaſſals, 
in order to ſtrengthen their cauſe againſt the 
kingly power. Theſe ſreedmen receiving at the 
ſame time a certain proportion of allodial land, 
began incloſing their acquiſitions ; and ſoon 
experiencing the ſweets of eating the fruits of 
their own labor, introduced ſome ſmall taſte for 
the purſuits of huſbandry, 

But the inauſpicious influence of the feudal 
inſtitutions, and the monopolizing ſpirit of the 
church, that ſwallowed up nearly a third part of 
the landed property of the kingdom, ſtill ope. 
rated as conſtant checks upon any little ſpirit of 
agricultural improvement, which might other- 
wiſe have gotten abroad ; and 1t was not till the 
reign of Henry VII. (whoſe policy diQtated a 
relaxation and diminution of the feudal tenures) 
when landed property was to be acquired by 
moſt deſcriptions of people, that any general 
attention was paid to this art. This event, 
however, being followed, in the ſubſequent reign, 
by a diſtribution of the immenſe poſſeſſions of the 
eccleſiaſtics amongſt the lairy, the united circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances diffuſed a pretty univerſal ſpirit of 
buſbandry, and lucrative improvement; a ſpirit, 
indeed, that operated rather too violently. For 
the new poſſeſſors of theſe lands, wiſhing to turn 
their recently-acquired property to the ſpeedieſt 
advantage, began, with all expedition, breaking 
up the numerous commons and waſte grounds, 
which had hitherto afforded ſubſiſtence to the 
peaſantry of the kingdom. The legiſlature per- 
ceiving that this ſyſtem was prattiſed univerſally 
with increaſing ardor, thought proper at length 
to prohibit it, as it had a manifeſt tendency to 
impoveriſh and deſtroy that uſcſul deſcription of 
people. 

Since the period of the Reformation, when the 
vaſt advantages of agriculture firſt became 
generally known and acknowledged, this uſeful 
art has been creeping on by a ſlow, but pro- 


greſſive improvement, till the preſent time. 


During this interval of two centuries and an. 


half, ſeveral names, high on the roll of literary 
fame, have, at different times, honored agri- 


culture with their patronage and recommen - 


dation ; 
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dation; nor did Bacon, Milton, Evelyn, or 
Cowley think it unworthy of their occaſional] 
lucubrations. But it was left for the preſent age 
to call in the influence of government, to the 
promotion, encouragement, aſſiſtance, and im- 
provement of the national huſbandry ; a great 
and wiſe idea, originally ſuggeſted by a patriot, 
whoſe aſſiduous labors in the developement of 
the true ſources of national happineſs and wealth, 
entitle him to the eſteem and gratitude of every 
real lover of his country.“ 


* Sir John Sinclair, Bart, Preſident of the Board of 
Agriculture, 
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OF THE DIFFERENT GRAINS SOWN ; USUAL ＋ 
: 

COURSE OF CROPS; VARIOUS MANURES, &c. 1 
1 HE foil of the Iſle of Wight being extremely '£ 


- 
: * 
RY Y_ WS 


diverſified, as we have ſeen in a former part of 
this volume, the modes of tillage, kinds of grains, 
courſes of crops, and ſorts of manure, will of 
courſe be different in its different diſtricts. We 


will, however, point out, as nearly as poſſible, 
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the huſbandry of each particular part. 


The grains chiefly cultivated here are, wheat, RY 
15 ; 
barley, oats, peaſe, and beans. 1 


Of wheat, all the different ſorts are occaſionally 
uſed. In the neighbourhood of the ſea, the * 
farmers prefer the old whate-ſtrawed wheat, for 
the ſenſible reaſon of its being leſs liable than 
any other kind to be injured by high winds and 
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tempeſtuous weather. On the North“ part of 
the iſland, the red ſtrawed wheat 1s uſually ſown; 
as well as in all the wet, poor lands, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed to run more to ſtraw than any other 
kind, and of courſe enables the farmer to pro- 
vide more fodder for his cattle in the winter. 

Of oats, the common ſorts are generally 
ſown; though ſome farmers, particularly in the 
Eaſtern parts of the iſland, are partial to the 
Tartar:an kind; but I am informed they feldom 
anſwer. 

With reſpett to beans and peaſe, more or leſs 
attention 1s paid to them, according to the nature 
and ſoil of the land. 

The following is a ſtatement of the rotation of 
crops, in various parts of the iſland. 

Towards the Eaſtern extremity, the common 


courſe, on the free, light-working land, is, 


* By the North of the iſland is to be underſtood all tie 
land: on the North of the range of hills which interſett the 
iſtand from Eaſt to Weſt; and by the South of the 


iſland is to be underſtood all the lands lying between the 
{aid hills and the ocean, 
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Firſt year, - Wheat; 
Second ditto, - - Barley; 
Third ditto, - < Clover; 
Fourth ditto, - - Wheat. 


On the fliff land they have wheat once in 
four years only. 
At the Southern part of the iſland the follow- 
ing courſe is uſed : 
Firſt year,, Wheat; 
Won e ‚ Fallow 18 and 
turnips; 
Third ditto, - Barley; 
Fourth ditto, - Clover. 
About Steephill we have the following 
management : | 
Firſt year, - Wheat, oats, or peaſe; 
Second ditto, - Barley, with clover; 
mow it next ſummer ; feed it afterwards ; plough 
it up; and ſow it with wheat again. 
Near the centre of the iſland, the rotation 1s as 
follows: 
Firſt year, - Wheat; 
Second ditto, - Barley; 
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Third year, Clover; 
Fourth ditto, - - Wheat. 
Towards the Weſtern extremity there is this 
variation in the management of their crops : 
Firſt year, - - Turmps; 
Second ditto, - Barley; 
Third ditto, - 
Fourth ditto, - 


Clover, and ray-graſs; 
Wheat, 
The wheat 1s prepared for ſowing, ſometimes 


by ſteeping it in ſalt water, and afterwards mix- 
ing it with lime; but generally by ſimply mixing 
with it lime, which has been ſcalded with boiled 
freſh water. 

The medium produce of wheat on the beſt 
land in the Southern part of the iſland is about 
twenty-four buſhels per acre ; and on the North 


| fide of the iſland the average may be laid at 


eighteen buſhels per acre; ſo that the medium 
produce throughout the whole diſtri appears to 


be twenty-one buſhels per acre. 


The medium produce of oats is twenty-five 


buſhels per acre in the Eaſtern part of the iſland, 
and about five and thirty in the Southern and 
Weſtern 
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Weſtern parts. Of barley thirty buſhels on the 
ſame ſpots. 

The leguminous crops are generally pretty 
produttive; peaſe and beans yielding twenty- 
four buſhels per acre in the Eaſtern parts; and 
in the Southern and Weſtern parts, the former 
giving twenty-eight buſhels, and the latter thirty- 
two buſhels, per acre. 

In preparing their land for wheat, the iſland- 
ers give three or four ploughings (as the ſoil re- 
quires) to their fallows; and one on breaking up 
their clover lays. They ſow about two buſhels 
and an half per acre. For oats they ſeldom 
plough more than once, and ſow about four 


buſhels and an half per acre, For barley they 


give three ploughings, and ſow about four 
buſhels per acre. | 

The grain is in general broad-caſt, though 
ſome farmers haye adopted the drilling ſyſtem 
for wheat, barley, and peaſe, which is found to 


ſucceed very well in the free, light, ſandy ſoils, 


When this huſbandry is practiſed, they uſe a 


fall kind of hoxſe-hoes, which are worked by 


a man; 
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a man; theſe, with the aſſiſtance of hand-hoes, 
and earthing up the ranks, and keeping them 
clean by women and children weeders, combine 
to produce profitable crops. | 

The ſyſtem of /allows, both ſummer and win- 
ter, is pretty generally followed throughout the 
iſland ; nor will many of the farmers hear of a 
contrary practice. Much, indeed, has been 
written and ſaid on both fides of this agitated 
queſtion ; and the favorers of the different modes 
are equally pertinacious in ſupport of their rel- 
pective doctrines. It would be difficult there- 
fore to ſay which is right in all points; but 
modern philoſophy has proved that the fallowiſt 
is wrong in one. The great argument of the 
friend to fallows, for leaving his land in a ſtate of 
idleneſs during the winter, has been the ſuppoſed 
benefit it received from the 


* Etherial ute 
whate'er the wintry froſt 
Nitrous prepar'd.” | 
It is now, however, well known, that neither ice 
nor ſnow contain any nitrous particles, nor in 
any 
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any degree meliorate the ground; for, according 
to the obſervation of an excellent natural 
philoſopher, though froſt, by enlarging the bulk 
of moiſt clay, leaves it ſofter for a time after the 
thaw, yet as ſoon as the water exhales, the clay 
becomes as hard as before, being preſſed together 
by the incumbent atmoſphere, and by its ſelf- 
attrattion.* Hence, therefore, one of the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for purſuing this ſyſtem vaniſhes 
into air. 

In many of their ſtiff clayey lands, the 
iſlanders dibble beans; but ſome improvement 
might be introduced into this branch of huſ- 
bandry. By planting ten pecks upon an acre, 
(a common prattice), a very uſeleſs waſte of ſeed 
is occaſioned; and in not hoeing them when 
they come up, which in general they omit doing, 
the plant is leſs healthy and productive than it 
would be if properly attended to, 

Potatoes are not ſo much regarded in the Iſle 
of Wight as their excellence and utility deſerve. 


The little farmers, and laboring poor, are almoſt 


* Dr. Darwin. 


the. 
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the only people who plant them: the land 
intended to receive them is fallowed and well 
dunged, the potatoes (divided according to their 
eyes) are then planted in rows; the rows being 
about a foot diſtance from each other; and 
earthed up when about four or five inches above 
the ground. In general the crops are very 
ſatisfactory; from ſixty to eighty ſacks per 
acre. 

I confeſs, I am aſtoniſhed that more attention 
is not paid to the potatoe, in this part of Hamp- 
ſhire, where ſo many ſpots are found, peculiarly 
well calculated for its cultivation. Of all the 
roots which our climate produces, none perhaps 
is of greater, or more general uſe than this; 
whether it be conſidered as a meliorator, cleanſer, 
and improver of the ſoil, or as a plant which 
affords a cheap and nutritious food, both to men 
and to cattle. Viewed in the light of profit alſo, 
it would aſſuredly anſwer well to the Ifle of 
Wight farmer to cultivate potatoes, as his 
vicinity to Portſmouth, whither they might be 
carried at a trifling expence, would always 
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inſure him an immediate and profitable market 
for his crop. 

I am conſcious, that with many farmers this 
plant is no great favorite; nor is a crop of 
potatoes conſidered by them as an 2mproving one. 
So far from it, indeed, that in ſome counties, 
about Crewkerne in Somerſetſhire, for inſtance, 
as a very intelligent gentleman has informed me, 
the landlords reſtrict their tenants by ſpecial 
covenants, from planting more than a very ſmall 
quantity of land with potatoes, under the idea of 
their being very zmpover:/hing roots. However, 
in this, as well as in moſt other matters in agri- 
| culture, much muſt depend on the nature of the 
ſoil, the management and preparation of the 
land, and the different ſorts and quantities of 
manure, &c. made uſe of in different parts. 

The times of ſowing and harveſting are as 
follow. Wheat and winter vetches are generally 
ſown in October, and harveſted in Auguſt ; 
oats are ſown in March; barley, in April; 
beans, in February; and peaſe, in February or 

Oo March. 
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March.“ Peaſe are harveſted in the latter part 
of July, or beginning of Auguſt, and the other 
grains in September, | 

Their manures are chiefly chalk and dung 
ariſing from the farm-yard, which, after lying for 
ſome time in a heap, 1s mixed with carth. From 
fifteen to twenty pots per acre, of this- compoſt, 
are ſpread on the lands prepared for wheat, 
Chalk is alſo much uſed, its durable and im- 
_ proving qualities having been of late years 
experienced by the Iſle of Wight farmer. 
They put about one hundred buſhels of it upon 
an acre, which continue to operate beneficially 
for ſourteen or fifteen years. Some few experi 
mental farmers have of late tried the effeAs of 
fea-weeds as a manure; and mixing them up 
with dung, lime, and earth, formed a compoſt, 
and ſpread it on the ſoil: but I am informed 
their pains have not been, in many inſtances, 
rewarded with ſucceſs. 


* Some farmers ſow their peaſe as early as Januar); 
and theſe are generally found io produce the beſt crops 
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In the iſland the farmers have a choice of 
marles, both ſtone and teſtaceous: when they 
find it neceſſary to uſe this manure, they uſually 
put from twenty to twenty-four waggon-loads 
upon an acre, 

The farms are of a moderate ſize, ſome few 
under Z£ 100 per annum, and ſome above £ 409 
per annum ; but the general run is between thoſe 
two ſums. 

Early in Henry the Seventh's reign, a regu- 
lation was made for reducing the ſize of the farms 
in the Ile of Wight, and preventing the landed 
property getting into the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, to the decreaſe of population, and the 
deſtruction of the peaſantry. An att of parlia-— 
ment was paſſed, prohibiting any of the in- 
habitants from holding farms, lands, or tithes, 
' exceeding the annual rent of ten marks; an 
abſurd law, which could not long operate with 
any cficacy, inaſmuch as money was conſtantly 
decreaſing in value, and land taking a contrary 
direction; the conſequence of which would be 
that the ſize of the farms muſt have been con- 
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ſtantly diminiſhed, to keep them within the 
letter of the act. 

The average vent of land on the South fide of 
the iſland, including foul ground, does not 
exceed fifteen ſhillings per acre; and on the 
North fide the medium is about eleven ſhillings 
per acre, Eſtates, when ſold, fetch about twenty- 
eight years purchaſe. 
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CHAP. III. 5 
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TURNIPS; GRASSES; PASTURE; DRAINING; 
AND ROADS. 2 


Tormes are now highly eſteemed in the þ: 
Southern, Weſtern, and central parts of the 
iſland ; and the farmers are corretting an error, 
which ſome few years ſince they were guilty of, 
viz. not hoeing this valuable root. They now 
plough four times, harrow and hoe once, and 4 
feed them off with ſheep by hurdling. 

The green crops moſtly cultivated are, tur- 
nips, clover, vetches, ray-graſs, and trefoil. N 
They have alſo ſome buck- wheat; but the | 
quantity is ſmall, and only raiſed in their lighteſt 
and moſt ſandy ſoil. It is generally given to the 
hogs, for the purpoſe of fattening them. 

Of clover they cut on an average about one 


ton and an half per acre ; and then let it go to 
ſeed. 
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ſeed. Vetches are now and then ſowed after 
clover, and, according to the pleaſure of the 
farmer, are either fed off, or mowed, and given 
to the horſes in the ſtable. 

The paſture and meadow land is extremely 
rich, and produces from one to two tons of fine 
hay per acre. The dry meadows are well ma- 
nured, at the proper ſeaſon, with good rotten 
dung; and the wet ones kept in excellent order 
by well-managed drains. The common method 
of forming theſe drains is by digging a trench, 
two fect and an half deep, in which ſmall picked 
ſtones, or lumps of chalk are thrown to the 
height of a foot; on theſe is placed a layer of 
ſtraw, heath, or furze; and the whole is then 
covered with foil. The expence of this opera- 
tion is about nine-pence per perch. 

The roads of the iſland (particularly in the 
Eaſtern diviſion) are paid great attention to; and, 
except in the Southern parts, where their natural 
rocky ruggedneſs and inequality cannot be 
rectiſied by labor, are as good as thoſe of Hamp- 
ſhire, The Weſtern diviſion being more thinly 


In- 
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inhabited, the roads here are leſs pleaſant to the 
traveller; though, indeed, of late years, great 
improvements have been made in theſe means of 
communication throughout the whole iſland. 

They are formed and repaired, as in other 
places, by the reſpettive pariſhes or tythings 
through which they pals. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


— — 


SHEEP, HORSES, COWS, AND SWINE, 


Tnosx profitable and uſeful animals, ſheep, 


have been very much attended to of late years by 


the Iſle of Wight farmers, who fully find their 


account in adopting this excellent ſyſtem of 
huſbandry.“ 


* It is only ſince the introduction of the Norfolk 
huſbandry into the Iſle of Wight, that the ſheep-farming 


has been attended to there; the yeomanry are now fully 


aware of the many advantages which ariſe from keeping 
numerous flocks of theſe animals, whoſe uſes are thus 


deſcribed by an ancient fauniſt. . Poſt majores quadru- 


pedes ovilli pecoris ſecunda ratio eſt; quæ prima ſit, ſi ad 
utilitatis magnitudinem referas. Nam id præcipuè contra 
frigoris violentiam protegit, corporibusque noſtris liberali- 
ora præbet velamina; et etiam elegantium menſas jucundis 
et numeroſis dapibus exornat.”--Columella, de Re Ruſtica, 
lib. VII. cap. ii. Had the Roman added the dung to its 
other advantages, the catalogue would have been complete. 


The 
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The number of ſheep annually ſhorn is com- 
puted to amount to forty thouſand. In the 
year 1793, five thouſand lambs were ſold to the 
London butchers alone. And during the ſum- 


mer of that year, when I happened to be at 


Newport, one of theſe dealers bought fifteen 


hundred of them. 

The Dorſetſhire breed is the one in general 
uſe; perhaps however, by occaſionally changing 
it (a practice not ſufficiently attended to here) 
that degeneracy might be prevented, which 1 
obſerved began to appear in two or three flocks. 
This 1s a prattice common with all the great 
ſheep farmers in the Weſt of England and, as I 
have heard ſome of the moſt intelligent declare, 
is the only method of keeping up the original 
perfection of a flock. | 

The average weight of wool per fleece, in the 
Eaſtern part of the iſland, is three pounds; and 
in the Southern and Weſtern parts, about three 
pounds and an half. Little of this is manu- 
factured in the iſland, it being chiefly exported in 


the fleece to different trading towns. 
Pp | The 
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The ſtock uſually kept on the farms conſiſts 
of ſheep, cows, and horſes; oxen are rare, what 
few there are, the farmers generally feed with 
ſtraw and hay, and work them as horſes. 

The cows are moſtly of the Devon breed, 
though blended with other forts. The farmers 
alſo make a point of having a few Alderney cows 
in their dairies, which they think produce a 
better and ſwceter butter than would be made 
without their milk. 

Theſe little animals are extremely profitable, 
ſome of them giving to the dairy, during part of 
the ſummer, nine and ten pounds of butter per 
week. It is matter of ſurprize that this breed 
is not more generally attended to in other parts 

of the kingdom, than appears to be the caſe. The 
original price of a good Alderney cow, at the 
place where ſhe is imported, is ſeldom more than 
eight guineas; ſhe is equally hardy with our 


own breeds, nay perhaps has the advantage of 


them in this reſpect; conſumes leſs provender, 


and certainly yields as much milk, the cream of 


which 
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which gives a richneſs to butter, not obſervable in 
what 1s made from the Engliſh cow. 

The horſes are of different breeds, but in 
general large, and, I think, black. As there is 
ſome emulation among the farmers with regard 
to the beauty and ſtrength of their teams, 
the draught-horles are fine animals, and kept in 
excellent order. 

It was the pradice formerly among the farmers 
of the ifland, not to confine their cattle to the 
farm-yard in winter. Their own good ſenſe, 
however, or hints from others, have convinced 
them of the pernicious conſequences of this 
omiſhon. They now adopt farm-yard foddering 
in the winter pretty generally, and thereby reap 
thoſe certain good conſequences of the prattice, 
health to their cattle, and a great addition to 
their farm-yard manurc. 

The hogs are of a breed, I believe, peculiar to 
the iſland ; at leaſt I do not recollett ſeeing any 
of the ſame in other places. They are large and 
tall, marked with black ſpots, and have very 
deep ſides; their bacon is excellent. 
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The oxen and cows are fattened with bay and 
turnips. The hogs with peaſe and barley-meal. 
The ſheep are fed in the winter with hay and 
turnips. 

The dairies produce, in conſiderable quantities, 
a particular kind of ſkim-milk cheeſe, emphati- 
| cally called the Je of Wight rock. It is ex- 
tremely hard; can ſcarcely be cut but by a 
hatchet or ſaw; is to be maſticated only by the 
firmeſt teeth; and digeſted only by the ſtrongeſt 
ſtomachs, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Y. 


WASTE-LAND; FORESTS; AND SEA-MUD. 


Turret is but little waſte land in the iſland, 
and this chiefly exhibits a ſandy ſoil, which 
would probably repay the expence of being 
brought into tillage. 
Perhaps, indeed, Parkhurſt or Cariſbrool foreſt, 
lying in the centre of the ifland, may at preſent 


be properly denominated waſte land, as it remains 


in an inaQtive, uſeleſs ſtate, without affording 
any advantages to the crown, of whoſe demeſne 
it makes a part; and very trifling ones to the 
inhabitants who reſide in its neighbourhood, 
This tract of land, which contains three thouſand 
acres, is ſituated to the North of Newport and 
Cariſbrook ; and though called a foreſt, has long 
been without a tree of any value. There 1s, 

however, 
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however, a lodge ſtill kept up, and a keeper ap- 
pointed, whoſe office it is to preſerve the deer 
and the wood, of which ſcarce a veſtige remains. 
Notwithſtanding the inattention paid hitherto by 
government to Parkhurſt foreſt, the ſoil is in 
many places extremely good, and capable of be- 
ing applied to the moſt valuable purpoſes. Se- 
veral large ſpots are to be found on which the 
oak would thrive ſurprizingly well, and none 
are ſo bad as to preclude the hope of the larch, 
Scotch fir, and ſuch hardy trees ſucceeding on 
them. 

The obſtacles which preſent themſelves to the 
plan of incloſing and planting the other royal 
foreſts in the kingdom, ſuch as the adjuſtment of 
multiplied and complicated claims, &c. would 
perhaps be gotten over without much difficulty, 
in the caſe of Parkhurſt foreſt, ſhould goyern- 
ment think proper to appropriate it to the growth 
ol timber; ſince theſe claims are but few, and 
confined to a ſmall number of people, (the real 
ones, I mean, for that of a general right of 
common for black cattle, exerciſed by the free- 

holders 
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holders of the iſland, appears to be a ſurreptitious 
one) and conſequently might be ſettled with little 
trouble and expence. Theſe claims conſiſt of a 
right of common for cattle and ſheep; and of 
turbary, (or turf-cutting) and are attached to the 
eſtates immediately adjoining the foreſt. 

In the Eaſtern parts of this iſland are ſome 
tracts of marſhy ground, covered at high tide by 
the ſea, but left bare on its reflux : the largeſt of 
theſe (the others being inconſiderable) is Brading 
haven, containing about nine hundred acres. 
Into this the ſea flows through a narrow inlet. 
As early as the reign of Edward I. an idea was 
entertained that there was a poſſibility of re- 
covering this uſurpation of ſoil, from the ſea, and 
converting it to agricultural purpoſes; and 
accordingly Sir William Ruſſel, warden of the 
iſland at this period, made the attempt, and 
actually ſucceeded in gaining a conſiderable 
number of acres; a circumſtance ſomewhat 
remarkable, ſo little attention being paid in that 
comparatively barbarous age, by the feudal 


chieftains, to any thing connetted with agricul- 


tural 
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tural improvement. Further acquiſitions were 
alſo made in the years 1562 and 1594 

The next and laſt attempt was of a more 
extenſive nature, the particulars of which, as they 
are curious in themſelves, and may afford uſeſul 
hints to future adventurers in that line, I ſhall 
extract from Sir Richard Worſley's Hiſtory of 
the Iſle of Wight. 

A grant of Brading haven was obtained from 
King James I. by Gibbs, a groom of the bed- 
chamber. The owners of the adjoining land 
conteſted this grant, which the king was very 
earneſt in ſupporting. After a verditt obtained 
in the Exchequer, againſt the gentlemen of the 
iſland, Gibbs ſold his ſhare for two thouſand 
pounds, to Sir Bevis Thelwall, a page of the king's 
bed-chamber, who admitted the famous Sir Hugh 
Middleton to a ſhare. They employed a num- 
ber of Dutchmen to incloſe and recover the 
haven from the ſea. The firſt taking of it in 
coſt four thouſand pounds, and one thouſand 
pounds more were expended in building a 
dwelling-houſe, barn, water-mill ; in trenching, 

quick- 
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quick-ſetting, and other neceſſary works; ſo that, 
including the original purchaſe, the total ex- 
penditure amounted to ſeven thouſand pounds. 
But after. all, the nature of the ground did not 
anſwer the expectation of the undertakers ; 
for. though that part of it adjoining Brading 
proved tolerably good, nearly one half of it was 
found to be a light running ſand; nevertheleſs 
an inconteſtible evidence appeared, by the diſ- 
covery of a well, caſed with ſtone, near the 
middle of the haven, that it had formerly been 
Sir Hugh Middleton tried a 


variety of experiments on the land which had 


good ground. 


been taken in, before he ſold his ſhare, ſowing it 
with wheat, barley, oats, cabbage, and finally 
with rape-ſeed, which laſt was alone ſucceſsful. 
But the greateſt diſcouragement was that the fea 
brought up ſo much ooze, weeds, and ſand, as 
choaked up the paſlage for the diſcharge of the 
freſh water; and at length, in a wet ſeaſon, 
when the inner part of the haven was full of 
freſh water, and a high ipring tide, the waters 
met under the bank and made a breach. Thus 

Qq ended 
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ended this expenſive project; and though Sir 
John Oglander, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
confeſſes himſelf a friend to the undertaking, 
which, beſide its principal objeRt, tended to ren- 
der that part of the country more healthy, he 
declares it as his opinion, that the ſcheme can 
never be reſumed to any profitable purpoſe. 
Sir Bevis Thelwall and his heirs labored to 
aſcribe this accident to other cauſes, in order to 


preſerve their claims, and to recover compen- 


ſation for their loſſes; but the whole affair died 


away, and the ſea ftill continues to overflow 
Brading haven. 

The ill ſucceſs of Sir Bevis Thelwall and Sir 
Hugh Middleton (whoſe adventurous exertions 
deſerved a better fate,) ſeems ſufficient to deter 
any future projettor, from riſking ſo large a 
fum as would be neceſſary to recover Brading 
haven from the ſea, on a ſpeculation that has 
already terminated ſo much to the diſadvantage 
of thoſe engaged in tt. But ſhould any gentle- 
man be bold enough to attempt its embankment 
a ſecond time, he would do well to pay every 


attention 
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attention to the mode adopted by the late Count 
Bentinck, for ſhutting out the ſea on his Norfolk, _ 
eſtate ; who has ſhewn an example almoſt unique 
in this kingdom, of laudable ſpirit, unconquer- 
able perſeverance, ſound judgment, and con- 
ſummate ſkill, in adding to his property upwards 
of one thouſand acres, formerly overwhelmed by 
the tides of the ocean. 
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CHAP. VI. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


Tur improvements introduced of late years 
in the Iſte of Wight huſbandry, are chiefly ſuch 
as have occurred in the preceding pages : the 
general introduction of large flocks of ſheep on 


the different farms, the adoption of ſome branches 


of the Norfolk huſbandry, and other ſmaller 


matters. 

But I cannot help dwelling more particularly 
upon an experiment, which, as it is connefted 
with agriculture, naturally falls within a view of 
that agricultural ſyſtem which is practiſed in the 
Iſle of Wight. 

I allude to Sir Richard Worſley's vineyard, at 
his elegant cottage of St. Lawrence, in the 


Southern part of the iſland, 
The 
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The claſſical owner of this charming retreat, 
having remarked a very ſenſible mildneſs of 
climate in this part of the iſland, (occaſioned by 
its lying immediately. open to the South, and 
being ſheltered to the North and Eaſt by a high 
range of rocky hills, which at the ſame time ſhut 
out the biting winds, and ſtrongly reflect the rays 
of the ſun on the foil beneath them) determined 
to attempt the propagation of the vines of 
Bretagne, the climate of which place correl- 
ponded in ſome meaſure with that of Steephill. 

For this purpoſe he procured the neceſſary 
number of plants, of the two grapes called white 
muſcadine and plant verd, from which the natives 
of the North-weſt of France make a light white 
wine: and at the ſame time hired a Breton to 
attend to their management and cultivation. 

The man began his operations in the early part 
of the year 1792; having gotten rather more 
than an acre (in a very ſheltered ſpot) into 
proper order for the reception of the plants, in the 


month of March he put them into the ground. 
This 
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This piece of land is divided into ſeveral beds, 
each bed being about twelve feet in breadth ; 
theſe are ſeparated by foot-paths, for the con- 
venience of a near approach to the vines, The 
plants themſelves are placed in rows, at the 
diſtance of a foot and an half from each other. 


As this firſt experiment wore a very encoura - 


ging appearance, another piece of ground, rather 


more to the Eaſtward, and about an acre and an 
half in extent, was gotten into order, and a ſimilar 
plantation made in it, in February 1993. Theſe 
two plantations comprize together about three 
acres, and contain ſeven hundred plants. 

The man who has the care of theſe plantations 
appears to underſtand his employment, and keeps 
the plants in good order : the ſtem of the vine 
is about eight inches from the ground, and the 
earth around it is well hoed and freed from weeds. 
He does not allow more than two ſhoots to 
remain on each ſtem; theſe are cut off in the 
enſuing March, and their place ſupplied by other 
young ones. The ſhoots alſo are not ſuffered 


to 
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to run into luxuriance; but kept at the length 
of two ſeet, or two and an half. In September 
1793, when I had the pleaſure of ſeeing theſe 
plantations,. every vine bore the appearance of 
health and vigor. There was ſome little fruit on 
two or three of thoſe which had been firſt planted ; 
but this prematurity was to be attributed to their 
being ſituated near a rock, and receiving the 
rays of the ſun ſtrongly re fledted from it. The 
vine-drefſer did not expect any conſiderable 
quantity of grapes till the fourth year after 
planting. He ſeemed to entertain no doubt as to 
the ſucceſs of his labors, and aſſured me he had 
never before ſeen ſuch ſtrong and proſperous 
young plants in any vineyard. 

But in order to give any poſlible chance to 
his experiment, Sir Richard has not confined 
himſelf to one mode of planting only. In a bank 
within his incloſures (having a ſlope of about 
forty-five degrees to the South) he has made a 
terrace conſiſting of ſeven ſtages, formed of rough 
ſtones riſing like a flight of ſteps, one above 
another. Againſt the perpendicular face of each 

ſtage 
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ſtage are placed trelliſes, and on them the vines are 
intended to be trained in the manner of eſpaliers. 
The plants were put in during the month of 
March, in the year 1793. 

With reſpect, however, to this mode of propa- 
eating vines, it may admit of doubt whether it be 
likely to ſuccced or not, owing to the ſmall degrec 
of nouriſhment which the plants can poſſibly re- 
ceive as they now ſtand. For although the vine 
when mature, will flouriſh where there is little ſoil, 
nay where there 1s apparently no fol] at all, among 
gravel, flints, and rocks, drawing ſupport with its 
minute, but far extending fibres, from ſources im- 
perceptible to the human eye ; yet, I believe, in 
its znfant ſtate, it requires more nutriment, and 
more room for the extenſion of its tender roots, 
than it will find where it is at preſent planted. 

I cannot clole this ſhort, and, I fear, imperfect 
account of Sir Richard Worlley's vineyard, 
without adding every wiſh for the ſucceſs of an 
experiment which diſplays great public ſpirit, and 
has been attended with confiderable trouble and 


great expence. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THE POOR; LABORERS; AND RATES OF WAGES, 


Tus paupers of the iſland are extremely well 
regulated and taken care of; a ſyſtem of manage- 
ment adopted of late years, and well worth being 

attended to and followed in other diſtridts. 
Great abuſes having been formerly experi- 
enced in the management of the poor, in the 
different pariſhes of the iſland, the gentlemen 
determined to adopt ſome mode of remedying 
the evil; and accordingly, in 1770, a general 
meeting of the reſpectable inhabitants was held, 
in which it was propoſed that an att of parliament 
ſhould be procured to conſolidate the poor rates 
of the ſeveral pariſhes, and to erect a Houſe of 
Induſtry for the general reception of the paupers. 
| Rr The 
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The propoſal being agreed to, a bill was 
accordingly obtained, and a large building 
erected on part of the foreſt of Parkhurſt, eighty 
acres of which were granted by parliament ſor 
this purpoſe. 

The plan of this extenſive edifice is extremely 
good, it having every convenience that can tend 
to render the inhabitants healthy. cleanly, uſeſul, 
and induſtrious. Tt is capable of containing 
feven hundred people, though there are ſeldom. 
above five hundred reſident paupers ; two-thirds 
of whom are conſtantly employed in manu- 
facturing ſacks for corn, flour, and biſcuit ; and 
kerſeys, ſtockings, &c. for the uſe of the in- 
habitants of the houſe. The profits of theſe 
operations are applied to the ſapport of the 
eſtabliſhment, the payment of the intereſt due on 
the money borrowed* for carrying it into 
execution, and the gradual - diſcharge of the 
principal. 

The act of parliament indeed provided that for 
the firſt twenty years aſter the completion of the 


This amounted to C18, oo. 


plan. 
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plan, half the profits ariſing from the labor of the 
poor ſhould be applied to the reduction of the 
poor rates; and half to the payment of the ſum 
borrowed. It being, however, found, that the 
reduction thus made in the former was incon- 
ſiderable, it was thought prudent to apply the 
whole to the latter purpoſe, which has been the 
caſe for {ome years laſt paſt. This meaſure, not- 
withſtanding, though founded in ſenſe and reaſon, 
has given diſguſt to ſeveral, who are not diſpoſed 
to endure a preſent trifling inconvenience, for an 
eventual permanent good; and they talk loudly 
of compelling, by a ſuit in chancery, an adherence 
to the letter of the act of parliament. 

The rates throughout the iſland were not 
equalized at the time of their conſolidation ; but, 
that each pariſh might pay its fair proportion to 
the new eſtabliſhment, an account wes taken of 
the amount of their poor rates reſpectively, for 
the ſeven years preceding; andan average being 
ſtruck, this was determined to be the ratio of their 
future payments, till reductions ſhould be made 
from the profits of the houſe. Hence it is that 

Rr 2 the 
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the rates vary conſiderably in different parts of 
the iſland; thus, for inſtance, Brading pays two 
ſhillings and three pence in the pound upon two- 
thirds of the rent; Whitwell two ſhillings in the 
pound, upon the rack rent ; and Freſhwater not 
more than one ſhilling and three pence in the 
pound. 

Every praiſe is due to the gentlemen of the 
iſland, for their attention to the regulation of 
this great eſtabliſhment ; which, at the ſame time 
that it exemplifies the poſſibility, points out the 
mode of rendering the moſt unhappy and uſeleſs 
part of the community, ferviceable to the com- 
munity and comfortable in themſelves. 

I have before remarked the pleaſing contraſt 
between the laboring poor of the iſland, and 
thoſe of moſt other parts of England. 


This their comfortable ſtate they chiefly owe 
to the occaſional kindneſſes of the farmers, who in 
general bear a high character for benevolence 
and generoſity to thoſe who work under them ; 
and their living in a great meaſure upon potatoes, 
2 wholeſome, nouriſhing food, and ſufficiently 


plentiful 
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plentiful with them, as every laborer's ſamily bas 
a plantation annexed to his dwelling, ſtocked 
with this uſeſul root. Indeed, without theſe 
aſſiſtances, they would be ſcarcely able to ſubſiſt, 
as the rate of wages is but low in the ifland, 
proviſions dear, and the rents of cottages rather 
extravagant, being from forty ſhillings to two 
pounds fifteen ſhillings per annum. They are 
indeed neat little dwellings, built of ſtone, with a 
little garden to each, for the accommodation of 
its tenant, 

The rates of wages, as well as hours of work, 
vary in different parts of the ifland. In Brading 
pariſh laborers have two guineas for the harveſt 
month, and their board ; eighteen pence per day 
for graſs-mowing, and their beer; and one 
ſhilling per day during the reſt of the year, when 
employed. Their hours of work are, in winter 
from ſeven to four, and in ſummer from fix to 
five. 

In the Southern and Weſtern parts they get 
fourteen pence per day, but give an additional 

hour 
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hour of labor, viz. from five to five in ſummer, 
and from ſeven to five in winter, 

The crops, however, of the iſland are ſo large, 
(moſt of the land being in tillage) that the 
reſident laborers are by no means ſufficient for 
the cutting down and harveſting of them. This 
dearth of hands is ſupplied from the Weſtern 
counties, and between three and four hundred 
laborers annually paſs into the iſland, a little 
before harveſt, and hire themſelves to the 
different farmers, for the month. The uſual wages 
for this period are two guineas if it be peace, and 
from forty-five to fifty ſhillings if it be war time, 
They have their board alſo. For the time they 
are employed before and after the month, they 
have two ſhillings per day, food, and liquor. 

During the harveſt of 1793, there were nearly 
four hundred Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Somerſetſhire men employed in getting in the 
iſland harveſts; and as a warm preſs was at that 
time on foot, a general protection from govern- 
ment was allowed to them, to operate during 

| their 
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their paſſage from their own habitations to the 
theatre of labor, and back again.* 


* Since writing the above, I am informed that an 
agricultural ſociety, on an admirable plan, has been 
founded in the iſland, having for its object the improve- 
ment of the huſbandry of the diſtrict, I cannot avoid 
adding my warm wiſhes for its ſucceſs and proſperity. 
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APPENDIX. 


A Diſſertation on Six Roman Coins found in the 
Je of Wight. 


„The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form and name ; 
In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye, 

| Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie.“ 


Tur Roman coins exhibited in the annexed 
tables were turned up in ploughing a field to the 
North of Cariſbrooke caſtle, about fifty years 
ago; and are now in my poſſeſſion. 

They include a ſeries of about three centuries ; 
and may be conſidered as affording an incontro- 
vertible proof of the preſence of the Romans in 
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The firſt [No. 1. ] is a coin of M. Vipſanius 
Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of the Emperor Auguſtus, 


by his marriage with Julia, the daughter of 
Auguſtus and Scribonia, He had early eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Ottavius, and rendered him ſuch 
ſignal ſervices as ſecured the warm friendſhip 
and laſting attachment of the young emperor, 
who, amongſt other inſtances of it, had him thrice 
appointed to the conſulſhip. It was during the 
laſt time of his filling this office, that the coin in 
queſtion appears to have been ſtruck.* 

The face of it repreſents the head of Agrippa, 
encircled with a roſtral crown,t a reward he 


* It may be obſerved that the power of coining money 
was veſted in the ſenate; hence the initials S. C. or 
ſcuatiis conſulto, by the decree of the ſenate, on the 
reverſe of moſt of the pieces. It was alſo an uſual 
compliment, paid by this body to the emperors, or their 
relations, whenever any thing ſignally glorious or ſervice- 
able to the ſtate had been performed by them, to ſtamp 
the circumſtance on coins, and fend them into circulation, 
with a few witiats expreſſive of it. 


+ The engraver has made a miſtake, omitting the 
roſtrum, or prow, on the front of the crown, and making it 
ſimply a laurel chaplet. The roſtral crown was beſtowed 
on the man who firſt leaped into the enemy's ſhip during 


the engagement, 
received 
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received from the hand of the emperor in return 
for his gallantry in ſeveral ſea actions; particu- 
larly in one fought with Sextus Pompeius, to 
which, and its honorable reward, Virgil alludes 
in the following lines: 


“Parte alia ventis et diis Agrippa ſecundis 
Arduus agmen agens; cui belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corona.“ “ 


The neck of Agrippa is repreſented as bare, and 
the hair ſhort and curling. Theſe were faſhions 
amongſt the old Romans, who left both the arms 
and neck entirely expoſed to view; a knowledge 


of which circumſtance throws conſiderable light 


on, and gives additional beauty to that natural. 


picture of jealouſy fo admirably painted by the 


Roman Poet; | 


* Virgil, Eneid. VIII, et Dio, lib. XLIX. Agrippa 
was the ſecond perſon who received the reward of a 
roſtral crown for his naval proweſs; the learned Varro 
anticipated him in this honor about thirty years before. 
Pliny, III. ii. et VII. xxx, 
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Cum tu Lydia Telephi 

Cervicem roſeam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brackia, ve meum 

Fervens difhcili bile tumet jecur.“ “ 


„% Ah! when on Telephus his charnis, 
His roſy neck, and waxen arms, 

My Lydia's praiſe unceaſing dwells, 
What gloomy ſpleen my boſom ſwells.” 


The reverſe of this coin bears the figure of 
Neptune, holding a trident in his left hand, and 
treading with his contrary foot on a kind of 
globe. 

The coin is of braſs, the ſize of the en- 
graving. | 


* Hor, Carm. lib. I. ode xiii. 
_ + Francis, | 


+ The Romans very wiſely ſtruck all their devices on 
the baſer metals, for two reaſons ; that the knowledge of 
the circumſtances they were meant to commemorate might 
be the more univerſally imparted ; and that covetouſneſs 
might not annihilate the monument, by defacing the 
device, and melting the metal, It is to be remembered, 
that what we call Roman coins are nothing more than the 
common Currency of Italy, in the times of the ancients. 


No. 
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No. 2. is a coin of Tiberius Cæſar, who was 
adopted by, and ſucceeded Auguſtus. The 
unnatural brutality and infamous pratlices of 
this diſgrace to manhood are too well known, to 
render any detail of his character neceſſary. 
This coin appears to have been ſtruck during his 
ſecond conſulſhip ; in which he obtained, by the 
permiſſion of Auguſtus, the title of Imp. or 
Imperator, the viclorious general, in conſequence 
of his recent ſucceſſes in Germany; eight years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 

The reverſe repreſents the figure of Victory, 
ſtanding on the voſtrum of a ſhip ; ornamented, 
as the ancients repreſented her, with a pair of 
wings, and bearing in one hand a chaplet of laurel, 
and in the other a branch of palm ;* the rewards 

* Alatam quoque fingi pingique ſolitam ob veloci- 
tatem dixeris (quo enim citiùs victoria parta, ac breviori 
ſpatio victi fugatique hoſtes, eo illuſtrior eſt ac celebrior ;) 
vel quod mobilis fit, nunc his nunc illis ſecunda. Palma 

Victoriæ tributa, quod ejus rami, ut auctor eſt Ariſtoteles, 
Plutarchus, Plinius, et A. Gellius, lib. III. Nott. Att. cap. 
vi. ponderi impoſito reſiſtunt, nec premiſe patiuntur, imò 
contra obſiſtunt. Corona datur laurea, quia eſt vinculum, 


quo et victi hoſtes alligari ſolent, aut verius premium eſt 
victori. Ant, Auguſt, Dialog. ii. Antiq. Numiſmat. p. 23. 
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of thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves in 
battle.“ 


* Adfuit ipſa ſuis alis Victoria.“ 
And winged Vittory herſelf was there. 


Nor has our own great Poet forgotten theſe 
appendages of the Goddeſs, in bis ſublime de- 
ſcription of the Meſſiah, when going to the dil- 
comfiture of Satan and his angels: 


„He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd _ 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 

Aſcended ; at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-wing'd; beſide him hung his bow 

And quiver with three-bolted thunder ſtor'd, 

And from about him fierce effuſion roll'd 

Of ſmoke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles 
dire.“ 4 


No. g. is a coin ſtruck in honor of Germanicus, 
on a glorious and memorable occaſion. The 
face of it repreſents him in the habit of a Roman 
ſoldier, apparently in the act of addreſſing a body 


* © Lentz victoris præmia paimea.” —Ovid. 
+ Claud. de Sex. Conf, Honorii. 


I Paradiſe Loſt, book vi. line 760. 0 
0 


5 APPENDIX. 7 
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of people: the reverſe exhibits his triumphal 
chariot, in which he again appears. This laſt 
circumſtance marks the time of the medal being 
coined, which was during the conſulſhip of C. 
Cœlius Rufus, and L. Pomponius Flaccus, in 
the ſeventeenth year of the Chriſtian æra, when 
Germanicus received the honors of a triumph, 
for his victories over the Germans.“ 

On both the faces of the coin, this here is 
repreſented as holding in his left hand a kind of 
ſceptre ſurmounted with a bird. This is the 
ſtandard or eagle of the nineteenth legion, one of 
the three that periſhed with the unfortunate 
Varus, which was recovered during the auſpicious 
campaigns of Germanicus, againſt the barbarians 
who had deceived and deſtroyed that credulous 
commander. | 

Germanicus 


Tacit. Annal. II. cap, xli. 


+ © Brufteros ſua urentes, expedita cum manu L. Ster- 
tinius, miſſu Germanici, fudit ; interque cædem et prædam 
reperit undeviceimæ legionts aquilam, cum Varo amiſſam.“ — 
Tacit. Ann, lib, I, “ Ipſe [Germanicus ] majoribus copiis 

| Marſos 
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Germanicus was the ſon of Antonia Minor, 


and Druſus Major, and cut off in the prime of 
life, by poiſon, at the ſecret inſtigation of the 


Emperor Tiberius.“ 


No. 4. exhibits the head of Antonia Minor, 
daughter of Mark Anthony and Octavia, and 
mother of Germanicus and the Emperor Clau- 
dius. She bore an amiable charatter, and met 
with the general fate of ſuperior worth in thoſe 
days—a violent death; dying by poiſon during 
the reign of Tiberius.F The coin was ſtruck 
when her ſon Claudius had obtained the ſove- 
reignty, in honor of his deceaſed parent. He is 
repreſented, on the reverſe, with the cloſe habit 


Marſos irrumpit,, quorum dux Malovendus, nuper in 
deditionem acceptus, propinquo loco defoſſam Varianæ 
legionis aquilam, modico præſidio ſervari indicat. Miſſa 
extemplo manus, quæ hoſtem a fronte eliceret, alii, qui 
terga circumgreſſi, recluderent humum : utriſque adfuit 
fortuna.” —Tacit, Annal. lib. II. | 


* Sucton, in Vit. Calig. cap. i. Tacit. Annal. lib. 
I, et II. | 


+ Tacit. Annal. lib. III. 


and 


re 


cu 


A 


and veiled head of the pontifex maximus, or 
high prieſt, (for the emperors were inveſted 


with all the offices of the prieſthood) bearing in 


his right hand a kind of veſſel, called a 


ſimpuvium, anciently uſed in the facrificial 


rites. 


No. 5. is a coin of the Emperor Veſpaſian, 


ſtruck during his ſeventh conſulſhip, in the year 


of our Lord 76. At this period the empire was . 


bleſſed with univerſal peace, the emperor having, 


in the preceding year, dedicated and furniſhed a a 


temple to that goddeſs. Hence the figure of 
Peace became a very proper ſubjett for the 
reverſe of this coinage, and the ſenate, (who 
regulated the mint) by adopting it, paid a noble 
though tacit compliment to their emperor, 
through whoſe exertions this bleſſing had been 
procured, 

The goddeſs is repreſented on the reverſe as 
reſting on a pillar, to ſhew the duration and ſe- 
curity of the empire's quiet, In her right hand 
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ſhe holds an olive branch,* one of her uſual 


emblems : 
{© Ingreditur, ramumque tenens popularis olive.” + 


In her left a cornucopie, expreſſive of the 


plenty produced by the arts of peace : 


* Interea pax arva colat, pax candida primùm 
Duxit araturos ſub juga curva boves ; 

Pax aluit vites et ſuccos condidit uve, 
Funderet ut nato teſta paterna merum ; 

Pace bidens vomerque vigent— 7 


Qu cornu retinet divite copiam. “9 


* «In aliis plurimis virgo eſt, | pax | altera oleæ ramum, 
altera geſtans cornu copiæ. Virgo eſt, ut ſimplex et 
integra; clara pacis argumenta. Bello namque virgines 
contra jus ſtuprantur ac rapiuntur, Olea fignum eſt paci- 
ficatoris, ut legati teſte Virgilio. In cornu copiz obſerves 
ſpicas, uvas, alioſque fructus, cum vomere, omniaque in hoc 
cornu, quod Acheloi fuit, cum in taurum mutatus 
Herculem ſuperare conabatur; qui alterum fregit cornu, 
quod Nymphæ acceptum floribus et pancarpio, ut Naſo 
fabulatur, implèrunt.“ - Ant. Auguſtini Dialog. ii. Antiq. 

+ Ovid, Metam. line 7 


7. 
+ Tibullus, El. X. line 1. 


{ Seneca, Trag. in Medea, de pace. 


It 
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It may be obſerved alſo that the flowing veſt of 
the figure appears to be gathered or tucked up 
before. This ſeems to be intended, by the 
Roman mint-maſters, who had a meaning in 
every thing, to convey a ſtronger idea of the 
abundance produced by a ceſſation from war; 
tor we are to imagine this fold of the garment 
filled likewiſe with the gilts of Ceres and Pomona, 


according to the deſcription of Tibullus : 


At nobis, pax alma, veni, ſpicamque teneto, 


Perfluat et pomis candidus ante Anus.“ 


The fixth and laſt coin is one of Galerius 
Valerius Maximianus, who, from a very baſe 
origin, was raiſed to the purple, jointly with 
Conſtantius, in the year of our Lord 304. He 
was remarkable for his propenſity to every vice 
which could diſhonor our nature; and an in— 
{iexible diſlike to the Cbriſtian religion, which he 
perſecuted with the utmoſt rigor. The ancient 
fathers of the church aflure us his puniſhments 
for his iniquities commenced even in this life, by 
the viſitation of a tedious, horrible, and loath- 
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ſome diſeaſe, of which he at length expired, 
hateful to himſelf and deteſted by all around 
him.* 

The reverie bears the figure of the genius of 
the empire, holding a patera, or ſacrificial plate, 
in his right hand, and a cornucopiæ in his left; 
for ſuch was the fanciful ſuperſtition of the 
Romans, that they not only believed each 
individual had his own particular genius or 
demon; but that kingdoms, ſtates, and cities 
poſſeſſed a ſimilar advantage, every one having a 
preſiding intelligence, perpetually employed in 


averting evil and inducing good. 


* Euſebius, lib. VII. cap. xv. 


+ «© Varios cuſtodes urbibus mens divina diſtribuit. Ut 


anime naſcentibus, ita populis fatales genii dividuntur,” — 
Symmachus. 


A Copy 
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A Copy of the Rate made March 17th, 1653, 
for the Maintenance of the Miniſter of New- 
port. Vide page 119. 


WHEREAS this towne and Borough 1s 
become very populous, corfiſting of two thou- 
ſand five Hundred Souls and upwards, and the 
Church or Chappell thereof is not endowed wth, 
any means or Maintenance for the ſubſiſtence or 
livelyhood of any Miniſter, or Miniſters, to 
preach the word of God, or officiate therein as a 
miniſter, or miniſters; By means whereof all 


Godly miniſters are utterly diſcouraged to take 


the Care and Burthen of the ſaid place and 


people upon themſelves, to the great damage and 


eternall hazard of the Soules of the poore in- 


habitants. of this ſame towne. The web, the 
Mayor and chief Burgeſſes of this Burrough are 


willing, as much as in them lyeth, to remove, 


redreſſe, and for the future pſent, it being a duty 


incumbent on all magiſtrates, and therefore have 


thought 
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thought fitt, to conſtitute, ordeyne, and appoint, 
and do hereby at this pſent afſeribly, conſtitute, 
ordeyne, and appoint, That for and towards the 
maintenance of ſuch miniſter, or miniſters, as 
are, or ſhall be thought fit, and appointed to of- 
ficiate in the aforeſaid church or chappell, a 
rate, Tax, or Aſſeſſment, not exceeding the 
ſome of one ſhilling and ſixpence upon cvery 
pound, ſor one whole ycare, be made on all the 
Lands and Tents. lying wthin the ſame Borough, 
and alſo on all the Rents and perſonall Eflate, 
and Eſtates, of all the Inhabitants, reſiding wthin 
the aforeſaid Burrough, with reſpect to their beſt 
abilities in that bebalſe, by the Mayor, and the 
chieſe Burgeſſes of the ſame Burrough, or the 
Major Part of them, together with. Eight, fix, or 
four of the able Inhabitants reſideing withing © 
ſame Burrough. And that thoſe for the ſame 
purpoſe ſhall be from time to time eleQed, 
named, and choſen by the ſaid Mayor, and chief 


Burgeſles for the time being, for that purpoſe.* 


* Sir R. Worſley's Hiitcry, Append, No. XLIV. 
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Adelwalch, king of the South Saxons, receives the 
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Affeton, Sir Richard de, warden of ditto - 38 
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Anaſarca, recipe for - - - - 250 
Ammoniæ - - - - — 257 
Argilla apyra - - - „ 
fullonica - - - - 260 
marga = - - - — 261 
Arena micacea argentea - - - - 261 
Alumen commune - - - - 261 
Alderney cows =« — - - - 290 
B 
Belgz, who they were = - - 8 
when they arrived in England - 3 
Britons of Belerium (or Cornwall) trade with the 
Phcenicians - - - - - 5 
Britons ſend ambaſſadors to Rome tor aſhſtance 17 
Bede's account of Saxon devaſtations {note} 18 
Bernwinus receives charge of fourth part of the 
iſland - - 3 - = 22 
Baldwin de Redvers, lord of the iſtand - 30 
Barons, their ancient ſtate «OM s A 
Beacons in the iſtand, their number and fituation 59 ( 
Biſhop Wilfred receives a fourth part of the iſland 95 ( 
Brading church, an account of „ 408 ( 
Binſtead church, ditto - - 333 ( 
Brixton. pariſh, ditto - - - 124 
Brooke church, ditto - - - - 126 
Borough of Newport - - - 129, 130 
of Yarmouth - - - 129 


Boroughs, their nature in early times {note} = 133 
Baldwin de Redvers grants a charter to Yarmouth 140 
Bray, Sir Reginald, leſſee of the iſland — 159 
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Bolton, Duke of, governor of the iſland - 164 

Charles, Duke of, ditto 8 — 165 

Harry, Duke of, ditto — 166 
Bonchurch, or St. Boniface, ſcenery about it 191 
Black-gang chine = - - 196 
Badgers not found in the iſland - = 204 
Bernard, or hermit-crab - - - 9223 
Bee orchis - - — - - 248 
Brading haven — - . - 295 
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Celtz, the original inhabitants of Britain 


I 
migrated hither from Gaul - - 2 
Cariſbrook, its probable derivation {note} - 4 
Cornwall, Phenicians trade thither - - 5 
produces tin - - 5 | 
Caſſiterides iſlands, why ſo = (note) -— 5 | 
Czſar, his expeditions into Britain 3 8 140 
Claudius in Britain '- » - 8 { 
Commercial occupations, their effe& on the mind 9g | 
) Cariſbrook, the ſite of a Roman ſtation - F 11 qt 
; Cerdic and Cinric * Iſle of * =: Jt) | 
2 Cerdic dies - - 20 17 
0 Ceadwalla, king of Welles, conquers the iſland 22 45 
4 his cruelty and vow 22 1 
6 Cariſbrook caſtle attacked by the French 6-0 lh 
30 Charles I. his cauſe befriended by the Iſle of '1 
29 Wight gentlemen +« - „„ era 11 
3 Counteſs of Portland, her gallantry - 50, 51 | 41 
Fu Culpeper, Lord, 2 of the iſland - 52 p 9 | 
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Cariſbrook caſtle, ſtores of, in Henry the Eighth's 

reign - - - - - - 3 70 
Cattl- of Sandha + bay, ditto — - 6 71 
Caſtle at Weſt Cowes, ditto - 2 - — 72 
Camden's character of the inhabitants of the iſland 76 
Culpeper, Lord, governor of the iſland - - 84 
Chriſtianity introduced into the iſland - — 91 
Converſion of the Saxon inhabitants of the ifland 

to Chriſtianity =» - 8 - — - 96 
Cynbreth, Abbot of Reodford or Redbridge, anec- 


dote of =» - . 3 - -= 96 
Chriſtianity, its depraved ſlate in the middle 
ages - - - - 99, 100 
Caiiibrook priory founded - - - 101 
granted to the abbey of Lyra 102g 
Chapels, ſeveral in the iſland + - 110, 111 
Cariſbrook church, an account of - 3 
Canteria Manerii de Gatcombe - — 121 
Chale church, an account of < — — 122 
Calbourn church, ditto - — 125 
Charles II. grants a charter to Newport - 130 
viſits Yarmouth - - - 145 
Carey, Sir George, governor of the iſland «- 161 
Culpeper, Lord, ditto - - . 


Cutts, Lord, ditto - 4 - 
Cadogan, Lord, ditto +» - x 
Climate of the Iſle of Wight « 


Culver cliff - - 5 - 
Columba ſaxatilis, or rock-piyeon = 
Cuttle-fiſh = - 5 - 

Crabs, large - - 1 ® 


Cormorant, hiſtory of that bird - 
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Conferva polymorpha 
Crithmum maritimum 


Chalk - - - - - - 236 
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Coal - - - 8 — 259 
Clover — - - - — 286 
Cows - - = - — — 290 
Cheeſe - - - - - 292 
D 
Daniſh tumuli in the Ile of Wight /not-) 9 
Degeneracy of the Britons when deierted by 
the Romans = - - - - 16 
Danes, particulars reſpetting them = - 24 
make a deſcent on che iſlend = - 25 
De Redvers. family of, lords of the iſland 29, 30 
Defence of the iſland unter its loids = 55, 56 


in the reign of Edward I. 57, 58 
in the reign of Edward III. 60-64 
in the ſeventeenth century 81-83 
Druidiſm the ancient religion of the iſland = 87 
Dimenſions of the Iſle of Wight - = 168 


Downs of ditto < — - - - 180 


Dunnole promontory « — — — 191 
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Eaſtern coaſt, when firſt peopled — 2 


Expeditions of Cæſar into Britain did not amount 


to a conqueſt of the country — - 8 


Edward I. purchaſes the lordſhip of Iſle of Wight 34 
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Emgiration from the iſland in fourteenth century 41 
Eaſt-Meden, watches in it in 1638 — 81 


Echo, a remarkable one - — 194 
Eagle, Job's ſublime deſcription of it - 226 
builds occaſionally in Culver cliff — 227 
anecdote of one = - - — 229 


Echini — - - - E 


F 
Fortibus, William de, Earl of Albemarle - 34 
French invade the Iſle of Wight — - 40 
attack Cariſbrook caſtle - - 42 
Forts built in the iſland by Henry VIII. — 44 
Feudal ſyſtem, its principles - - 55 
Fire- arms introduced into the iſland - 74 
Fitz-Oſborne, William, founds Cariſbrook priory 101 
Freſhwater church, an account of - 128 
Fortibus, Iſabella de, grants charter to Newport 133 
Francheville, ancient name of Newtown — 135 
Female inhabitants of the iſland — - 1 
Fairy rings, their cauſe , =» - - 182 
Freſhwater bay - - - - 196 
cavern = - - - 198 
cliffs - = — — 199 
Foxes not found in the iſland - — 204 
5 Falco niſus = — — — - 231 
| Fox-glove = = - . ">. auf 
Foſſil ihells = . - — - 258 
Fallowing ſyſtem = — - - 278 


Farms, their ſize =» ” _ — 283 
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G 


Galatz or Gauls, the original inhabitants of Britain 1 
Gomerians, or Phrygians, Celtæ deſcended from them 2 


Gallia Belgica, the country of the Belß̃ r- = 3 
Godwin, Earl, makes a deſcent on the iſland 26 
Gallantry, inſtance of, in the iſlanders — 44 
Godſhill church, an account of „ 2a5 
Gatcombe church, ditto” = - 121 
Gate, Sir Jeffery, captain of the :Nand - 158 
Game of the iſland preſerved by E. Horſey, Eſq. 160 
Growth of downs = - - - 181 
Gryllus talpa, or mole-cricket, its hiſlory 9210, 211 
Guillemot, hiſtory of that bird - 238 
Game, regulations reſpetting it by Henry VIIL. 242 
Gold - - - - - 263 
H 
Hengiſt and Horſa, Saxon chiefs, land in England 17 
Haſtings, battle of, when fought - 3 
Hereford, Earl of, lord of the Iſle of Wight 28 
Henry VIII. builds forts in the Iſle of Wight 44 
Harby, the ſeditious curate of Newport » 80 


Henry VIII. builds forts on the coaſt of the iſland 66 
Holmes, Sir Robert, governor of the iſland = 8 
builds a houſe at Yarmouth 


to accomodate Charles II. — — 145 
Humphrey, Duke of Glouceſter, warden of the 
iſland - - - „ 


Horſey, Edward, captain 1 "a iſland -..;- 360 


Ix : 


Henry, Earl of Southampton, captain of the Iſle 

of Wight - - — 
Hammond, Colonel, governor of the iſland 
Holmes, Lord, ditto 


Hares, plenty of them in the iſland = 


Hermit-crab - N 

Hawks in Culver cliff - w 

Horſes - S * 5 

Hogs - - i 4 

Houle of Induſtry - 5 
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Iſle of Wight, when firſt peopled =» 
when peopled by the Belge 
tin ſtaple removed thither 

Ictis, ancient name of Ille of Wight - 

Iſle of Wight ſubdued by Veſpaſian 
conquered by the Saxons 

its inhabitants murdered 
laid waſte by Wulpher 
given to Edelwalch - 


annexed to the kingdom of Weſſex 
its population in the ſeventh century 


161 
162 
166 
205 
223 
230 
291 
291 
305 


its ſlate and appearance under the 


Saxons - - 
attacked by the Danes - 


attacked by Earl Godwin and his ſon 


Toſti - - 
conquered by the Normans 
given to William Fitz-Oſborne 
granted to Richard de Redvers 
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| Iſle of Wight deſcends to Iſabella de Fortibus 33 


purchaſed by Edward J. - 34 
invaded by the French - 40 
ditto = — - - 42 
ditto = - - - 43 
ditto - - — - 45 
its defence under its lords - 55, 56 
ditto in the reign of Edward I. 57. 58 
its ancient religion - 87-92 
Inhabitants of tlie iſland - . "278 


Jutes, a German tribe - = a 19 
Jerom, Earl of Portſmouth, removed from the 
government of the Ifle of Wight - * 48 
James I. incorporates Newport - — 130 
Yarmouth - >= 140 
John Fitz-Thomas, warden of the iſland i 
John de Langford, ditto - — 1456 
Job's deſcription of the eagle - -= 226 
K 
Kentiſh ſhore firſt peopled - - 3 
Kacetripos, the Greek name for tin {note} «8 
Kent, kingdom of, eſtabliſhed - -..- 26 
ang John ſigns Magna Charta - — 8 
retires to the Iſle of Wight — 82 
Kingſton church, an account of — — 121 
Knighton court, ditto - — 149 
Knowles, grand ſcenery there - — 195 
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Lenity of the Romans to conquered nations = 
Londinium, or London, tin ſtaple removed 
thither — — - — — 


Lords warden of the iſtand, their rights - 
Lymington, Viſcount, governor of the iſland - 
Laboring poor of the iſland -« 6 a 
Luccomb, ſcenery about it = — — 
Loligo, or cuttle-filh - - — 
Launce, or ſand-eel— - - - 
Limpets 0 - 6 4 . 
Lobſters, of large ſize - 0 : 
Lichen calcareum 5 - - = 
M 


Marſeitleſe Greeks diſcover Phanician trade 
here 2 
Marſeilleſe Greeks, when they began to traffic 


in Cornwall 1 6 . 
Marſeilles, tin ſent thither 6 2 - 
Magna Charta ſigned by King John - 


Moles Read, the ſeditious mayor of Newport 
Military character of the iflanders in fixteenth 
century 0 8 8 


Militia of the iſland, the preſent, when eſtabliſhed 


Monaſteries, the original principle of their 


foundation - . A — 
Motteſton church, an account of - - 
Montagu, Duke of, governor of the iſland - 
Medina river 4 - - - 
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11 
147 
165 
176 
191 
216 
218 
222 
224 
251 
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Mole-cricket, its hiſtory - - 210, 211 
Mytilus edulis, or eatable muſcle = - 220 
Myrtles - - . — 254 
Marga columbina - - * - 261 
Manures — - — - - 282 
N 
Narbonne, tin tranſported thither - — 0 
Normans conquer England — - — 27 
Newtown, village of, burnt - - — 48 
Northwood, a religious houſe there — 110 
Newchurch church and pariſh, an account of 114 
Niton church, ditto — - — 115 
Northwood church, ditto - - - 117 
Newport church, ditto or 3 0G 
Newtown chapel, ditto - - - 125 
Newport boiough _ = — - 129, 130 
when firſt regularly ſends members 
to parliament - — - - 131 
Newtown borough < = — = 135 
conteſts about the elettive 
franchiſe there - - 5 137 139 
Northern coaſt of the iſland, its deſcription — 188 
Needle rocks - - - - - 201 
O 
Oratory of Burton founded - - — 105 
a its ſtatutes 5 - 106 
: granted to Wincheſter col- 
lege = = 108 
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Orde, Right Honorable Thomas, governor of 
the iſland <« — « a 
Ophrys apifera - G 5 
Ochra ferri - - 
Syriaca - - — 


Phrygians, or Gomerians, Celtz deſcended 
from them - ; 


Phcenician navigators trade to Britain 
commerce declines here — > 


Policy of the Romans with reſpett to conquered 
nations - 2 1 


Piéts and Scots, their depredations— 
Population of the iſland in the ſeventh century 
Petition of the inhabitants of the iſland in favor 
of Jerom, Earl ol Portland - n 
Perſecution of Druidiſm by the Romans 
Priory of Appuldurcombe founded - 
Priory of St. Croſs given to Wincheſter college 
Portland, Earl of, captain of the Ifle of Wight 
Jerom, Earl of, ditto - 
Portſmouth, Earl of, ditto - 
Polecats not found in the ifland 


Porpeſſes - . 1 
Piſum, or pea- crab 5 - - 
Patella vulgata, or common limpet - — 222 
Puffin, hiſtory of - - - 231-233 
Plotmore — - — - - 259 
Potatoes — 5 - - - 280 
Park lurſt foreſt Sox del - - 293 
Poor rates - - 
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Queen Elizabeth increaſes the Britiſh marine - 


45 
Quarr, abbey ot, tounded by Baldwin, Earl of 
Devon - — 103 
taxation of its lands in the 
fifteenth century — 104 
dilapidated - - — 105 
the abbot of, warden of the 
land - - 1356 
R 
Romans in Britain — - - F 8 
lenient to conquered nations = WT 
acquire the Iſle of Wight — Ras 
Roman coins found in the iſland - — 10 
Romans entirely forſake Britain VE | 
Roger de Breteville, lord of the Iſle of Wight 28 
rebels, is impriſoned, and 
loſes his property - „„ 
Richard de Redvers receives a grant of the 
iſland - — — - - 29 
Regulations for internal defence of theifland - gg 
Ruſſel, Sir Theobald, ſlain by the French — 40 
Religious tenets of the Saxons - 92, 93 
Richard de Redvers, founder of Appuldurcombe 
priory - = 108 
grants charter to Newport 131 
Richard de Aﬀeton, warden of the iſland — 155 


Rivers of the ifland <- - - > 


174 
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Razor-fiſh - - - - = 219 
Razor-bill, hiſtory of that bird — — 233 
Rock- ſamphire - - — — 252 
Roads - - — — 286 
8 
Southern coaſt of England, when firſt peopled 2 
Strabo, an anecdote from - 3 
Scilly iſlands, why called Caſſiterides {note} = 5 
Spirit of freedom extinguiſhed by luxury 4 
Saxons land in England - - -". 1 
conquer Britain - =. 16 
Shower of blood falls in the Ifle of Wight /note} go 
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